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From—S. H. Butter, Esq., Offg. Joint Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 
N.-W. Provinces and Oudh, 


To—Chief Secretary to Government, N.-W. Provinces and Oudh. 


Srr,—I am directed to forward the final report on the Garhwél settle- 
ment, with the Commissioner’s review thereon. The Board 
are not disposed in this case to take exception to the length of 
the report, for Garhwa4l is to alarge extent “ terra incognita, ” 
and no one is so competent to explain its tenures and economic conditions as the Set- 
tlement Officer. In addition, the report is very well composed and is calculated to 
add materially to the knowledge of future Deputy Commissioners regarding the dis- 
trict. It is not, however, necessary for the Board to follow Mr, Pauw in descriptive 
matter or discussions as to tenures and economic conditions, 


Present: 





Hon’sik Mr. H. F. Evans. 


‘2, The pith of the report is found in paragraph 102 :—‘‘ But the actual amount 
of the assessments rested ultimately on the fact that it had been determined on gen- 
eral grounds that at the present revision of settlement the land revenue of the whole 
district was to be raised about fifty per cent. As stated by the Commissioner, Mr. 
Roberts, in his review of the Barahsyun assessments, this is an empirical and not a 
statistical determination and arises from the necessity of the case. .,....... There is no 
rent as distinguished from revenue, and therefore the method of assessment on the 
rental assets cannot be employed. There is no possibility of accurately, or, I ven- 
ture to say, even approximately, calculating the gross produce of the soil, and if it 
could be calculated, there is no canon to guide the assessing oflicer in determining 
for a given village what proportion of the gross produce should be taken as land 
revenue. It may be added it is not uncommon for the inhabitants (all agricul- 
turists) of whole pattis to consume as food the whole gross produce of their land. 
Garhwal as a whole docs not produce sufficient to feed its inhabitants, as the small 
exports to Tibet are far more than balanced by enormous imports from the plains. 
And such trades and manufactures as exist are insignificant, Taken on the whole, it is 
not too much to say that the agricultural classes of Garhw4l consume the whole pro- 
duce of the fields. The revenue is paid out of their miscellaneous earnings. This 
being so, a settlement is in no sense an assessment of land revenue as the term is 
understood in the plains. All that can be attempted is the assessment of a fairly 
equitable quit rent. And this is justly taken in proportion to the quantity and 
quality of the land each man holds; and not on the miscellaneous earnings (though 
these really pay the revenue), as would be the case with a poll tax; because the 
man who holds land, the produce of which is more than sufficient to feed his family, 
is in a position of such cnormous advantage over the man whose land is insufficient to 
feed his family, and who has to purchase out of his miscellancous earnings at very 
high prices the provisions necessary to sustain their lives. But the amount of 
land revenue which can be assessed on the district as a whole is at present largely 
independont of its agriculture. Remove the miscellancous sources of income, or 
even the principal ones, that is to say, forbid the Badrinath pilgrimage, stop all 
public works and operations in reserved forests within the district, remove the 
Lansdowne cantonment, and interdict the employment of Garhwé4lis outside Garh- 
W&l, and the amount of land revenue that could be collected from the district would 
be very small indeed. On the other hand, as the amount of these earnings increases 
the land revenue may be increased with them, But it is hardly possible that, with 
its increasing population, Garhwél will ever again be able to pay its land revenue 
out of the produce of its fields.” 


Every attempt has been made to arrive at a fair ostimate of revenuie- paying 
capacity, but the settlement has remained empirical. This was unavoidable, and it 
renders discussion of predetermined results unprofitable, 
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8. The actual enhancement of revenue lias been Rs. 51,523. To sezure this 
an expenliture of close on 54 lakhs has been incurred (Appendix XIV), exclusive of 
the pay of a Settlement Officer, which is one of the largest items of expenditure in a 
settlement in the plains. The survey started with a disturbance of a serious character 
(paragraph 82). The preparation of a record of rights involved 25,117 regular suits, 
17,454 of which related to proprietary and 4,192 to cultivating right, and 1,383 to boun- 
daries (page 120). Wriling in September 1890, Sir Henry Ramsay observed: “what 
these rules require would disgust the country: they are too complicated for a semi- 
barbarous people as you will find in the greater part of Garhw4l. And cui bono 2 
A pretty picture, elaborate expensive statistics, which will create great discontent 
and litigation. In my opinion a‘ pargana rate’ is an absurdity in the hills, and 
a‘ classification of soils’ an impossibility.” It is easy to be wise after the event, but 
it is, in the opinion of the Junior Member, an obvious remark that the opinion of 
Sir Henry Ramsay did not perhaps receive the full attention which it deserved. No 
one before or since has known Garhwal so well as Sir Henry Ramsay knew it, 


4, The portion of the report which, in the Junior Member’s opinion, contains 
the most interesting and profitable infor mation is that dealing with the assessment 
of the tract, which escaped cadastral survey (paragraplis 108—112 and the latter part 
of paragraph 126), The Commissioner draws attention to the difficulties encountered, 
but it would appear that the results secured were not inferior to those obtained under 
the more elaborate and costly procedure. The Board are constrained to notice that 
some of these difficulties might have easily be en avoided. The difficulty of distribu- 
tion, for instance, would probably have been removed if from the outset the Settle- 
ment Officer had attempted to settle itat once in conference with the people. The 


G.O., No. ay dated 31st August 1894, distinctly contemplated “guidance u 
by the Scttlement Officer. It was unreasonable to expect the people to distribute the 
revenue themselves without guidance, If in this ag in other matters connected 
with the actual work in Garhwé4l practical considerations had been given full 
play, and theoretical methods placed on one side, the Board are confident that 
the difficulties would have been less. But the conclusive argument in favour 
of this system is the cost. The cost of the two systems (Appendix XIV) 


compares as follows :— 


Re. 
Cadastrally surveyed ee a ‘ints ie ion oe 
Non-cadastrally surveyed on one oe tee vee ; 


Even the summary system appears to have been unnecessarily elaborate and to 
have aimed too high. The Government order quoted above Cipneey pan 
down “that a survey even of the new cultivation of this portion of she dibeat is 
only justifiable if absolutely unecessary, ae that it is not necessary. But - 
Deputy Collectors, who appear to have misinterpreted these ee sap 
upon an unauthorized survey of such a character that it was bounc to - a 
accurate as regards the total cultivation than an intelligent estimate wou e. 
But whatever the difficulties involved may be, experience shows that they can be 
overcome in the end, and it is reasonable to expect that they oS be avoided to a 
large extent by foresight in the beginning. And the dunier Member has no 
doubt that, in view of the results to be obtained and the cost inyolved, the summary 
method of assessment will in future alone be justifiable. 


5. The lessons, then, to be learned from the Garhw4l settlement are, in the 

opinion of the Junior Member, the following :— 
(a) Itisa mistake to enter upon any costly procedure when leniency in 
assessment is imperative, the absolute enhancement small, and an 


inductive valuation impossible. 
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(b) It is desirable not to fixin advance the enhancement to be taken for a 
whole district. The better procedure will be for the enhancement of 
each pargana to be separately sanctioned, on the report of the 
Settlement Officer after inspection. 

(c) It is unprofitable to prepare records, the need for which is not irresist- 
ible and the maintenance of which will be difficult. 

(d) The less the people are disturbed the better. 

(e) The Settlement Officer should do all the work himself in direct com- 
munication with the people. Many of the difficulties in Garhwél 
appear to have arisen out of the preparatory action of subordinates, 


And in the settlement of the Almora district the Board propose to introduce 
for a practical trial a system of settlement on the above lines, 


6. Itremains to discuss the period for which the settlement now reported 
should be confirmed. In their letter No. 431, dated Ist March 1892, the Govern- 
ment suggested that the settlement should be made for a period of twenty years. 
In G. O. No. oe: dated 13th July 1892, the Board were directed to sone 
sider the question in the light of the settlement report and its statistics. In their 
review of the Barahsyun assessments the Board directed that engagements should 
be taken for twenty years “ subject to such orders as Government may eventually be 
pleased to pass regarding the term of settlement for Garhwal.” The Board con- 
sider that twenty years is a minimum period for a settlement, and they would strongly 
recommend that the settlement be confirmed for a period of thirty years. There seems 
reason to believe that the enhancement taken is fully as much as the district can pay. 
It is double the amount of the largest sum which Sir Henry Ramsay thought could 
safely be taken. Comparisons of its incidence on the cultivated area now and at the 
last settlement are of little value, because the cultivated area at last settlement was 
not accurately ascertained (paragraph 114). Nor is it any practical test to reduce 
the revenue, which is assessed chiefly on miscellaneous earnings, to a percentage of 
an estimated produce. The enhancement taken is considerable, the re-survey and 
the preparation of records and the great consequent litigation must have involved a 
large unrecognised expense on the people. The financial interest involved is small, 
and the Board consider that the district requires rest for another generation. But 
while the Board would recommend that the settlement be eventually confirmed for 
thirty years, Iam to point out that final orders to that effect cannot yet be passed. 
The Nati bania question to which the Commissioner refers in paragraph S of his 
review led to orders that fresh engagements should be taken from the zamindérs. 
Until the Deputy Commissioner reports that these fresh engagements have been taken 
the settlement cannot finally be confirmed. And the Board are submitting their 
review in anticipation of the Deputy Commissioner’s report only because their pro- 
posals for the revision of the Almora settlement are based on the experience derived 
from the Garhwil settlement, and can be best explained and justified by bringing the 
report on that settlement and the lessons it conveys to the knowledge of Government. 


7. In conclusion, I am to bring to the notice of Government the industry and 
ability displayed by Mr. Pauw, under great pressure in the course of his work, of 
which his excellent roport is a suitable expression, 
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LIEUTENANT-CoLONEL E. E, GRIGG, 

Coxmissiones, Kumaun Drvisiow, 

To 

Tue SECRETARY, BOARD OF REVENUE, 

Norta-WFsTERN Provinces AND OvuDH. 
Dated the 26th February 1898. 

Srr, 


I wave the honor to submit my review of the Settlement OHzer’s report of the 
Garhwél District. I beg to apologise for the delay in submitting it. But owing 
{o crush of other work it has not been found possible, uatil within the past few days, 


(o comply with the Buard’s orders. 


I have the houor to be, 
Bir, 


Your most obedient servant, 


E. E. GRIGG, 


Commissioner. 


REVIEW ON THE SETTLEMENT REPORT OF THE GARHWAL 
DISTRICT. 


Mr. Pauw’s settlement report whether regarded from its purely literary 
aspect, or as compendium of all that is necessary to form an opinion of the propriety 
of his assessment, is ¢ most valuable contribution. The opening chapter deals with 
the economic condition of Gariwal, its material progress since itsoccupitioa by the 
British in 1815, the physical fentures of the country, people, caste distribution 
method of cultivation, &., &e., and.is full of interest. Inthe settlement report of 
1864 Mr. Beckett considered it unnecessary to touch upon any of the above subjcets, 
inasmuch as they had, in his estimation, been fully dealt with by both Messrs. Traill 
and Batten. Rut as the first-named officer’s statietical sketches were issued in 1823 
and 1825, and the Jattor’s report in 1842, or more than half a century back, it was 
diatinctly desirable to he put in possession of the state of things as they now exist: 
and aa regards historical an1 other matters of interest, to have them incorporated in 
one volume, instead of as at present in two or three. Moreover the earliest 
reports are not alwaya accessible. For even Mr. Batten had to referto Volume XVI 
of the Asiatic Researches fora copy of Mr. Traill’s reports of 1821 and 18235, 


It is very evident that Mr. Pauw has made'good use of his opportunities during 
the short time he has been in Garhw4l, and has collected a mass of information which 
should prove most useful to the Settlement Officer of the future, as algo to all officers 


charged with the administration of this district. 


2. With regard to the approximate outtura and value of the principal crops 
given in paragraph 24, it has to be remarke: that ao much depends on the .easons and 
the prices pr-vailing that the figures furnished for some of the crops are at any rate 
aubject to considershle varintions : ¢.9., in 1836 papper was selling as low as Rs, 6 per 
maund, and this is one of the most paying crops raised, 


3. Inhis paragraph 25 dealing with cattle, it may be observed that the enormous 
forest at Dudatoli (from arecent return) is foundto afford grazing for over 20,000 
head of cattle. It is to this splendid prsture ground and the forest to south-west of 
Kany Gr that the people of the neighbouring pattis of the Almora district take their 
cattle ; and it is probably owing to tho above and the fact that there are largo areas of 
reserved forests bordering the hilla, in which rights have been granted, that, as remarked 
by Mr. Batten in footnote to paragraph 16 of his report of 1842, © the Garhwélis 
do not migraie annually to the Tarai to graze their cattle, their own bille affording 
sufficient pasture.” 

4. In his paragraphs 27, 75 and 102 the Settlement Officer discusses how far 
the material prosperity of Garhwél is dependent on the pilgrim traffic. With a 
population which in the past has increased by lexps and bounds (z.e., if tho census 
retntns are at all reliable) and for which the area under cultivation produces in an 
ordinary season only sufficient. for its consumption ; it is evident that deprived of 
the five lakhs which these pilgrims yearly bring into the district, the adult male 
population would have to migrate to a much greater extent, than it does at present, for 
the means of livelihood, Roughly speaking some cight or ten lakhs are earned 
yearly from the above, as also from those other sources which bave been enumerategl 
by Mr. Pauw; and it is theacextraneous means of subsistence which have go altered 
the condition of the people in the southern and south-eastern parganas and also those 
which adjoin the pilgrim route, as evinced by the construction of more substantial 
houses in these parts of Garhwal, as also by the improved style of living, 


5. Cniapter II dealing with tenures is distinctly valuable. There is no rent 
law, properly speaking, for Kumaun. All that at present exists is contained in the 
few rales which have becn excerpted from Act XXIT of 1868 (the repealed Oudh 
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Rent Act) and form the Kumaun Rules. These do not define the terms “ sajhi,” 
“ sirtan ”, “khaikar ”, “nissedar’”,  pudhan”, or“ thokdar.”’ The result is there 
are, as explained in this chapter, a variety of rulings on the status or rights of tenants- 
at-will (sirtans) and occupancy tenants (khaikars). With the increasing population 
and scarcity of land suitable for agricultural purposes, there is a strong tendency on 
the part of the proprietary body to get rid of the occupancy holders ; and either to 
convert their khaikari lands into “ khud” (proprietor’s air) or to bring it under their 
own immediate control. It is therefore essentially necessary that tho rulings of those 
officers, like Mr Traill and Sir Henry Ramsay, who between them passed some 
sixty year@ in, and who have made, Kumaun what it is, should be placed on record in 
this report. The existence of these rulings is only occasionally brought to light by 
their production in support of some claim, and the Settlement Officer has eupplicd a 
real want by giviug short abstracta of the most important bearing on the question of 
tenures in Garhw4l, Mr. Reid, the latest authority on the subject, has likened the 
Khaikara to the occupancy holders of the North-Western Provinces. It is however 
evident from Mr. Traill’s earliest report that with few exceptions (where the khaikar 
in 9 proprietary village, or, more correctly speaking, in a village in which the 
proprietary body occupy land, has purchased their right), he isa descendant of the 
former occupant proprietor, or grantee who under native rule lapsed into this subor- 
dinate position ona change of grantees. He therefore, in my opinion, corresponds 
with the right of occupancy-holder, as also in many respects, to the under-proprielor 
of Oudb and not to the North-Western Provinces maurusi tenant; and it is for 
this reason that I consider that the existing rule, whereby separately recorded hold- 
ings in default of direct heira lapse to the proprietors, is inequitable, and that it 
khould be subject to the law of inheritance, ag in the case of Oudh men. Several 
cases of this description hsve come before me, which owing to the want of any law 
on the subjest and the divergent views which have been held with regard to these 
rub-proprietary holdings I have experienced considerable difficulty in dealing with. 


6. Regarding the right of the tenant-at-will (sirtan) fo claim compensation 
for improvements there liave been a variety of rulings as pointed out by the 
Settlement Officer. There is moreover no law which necessitates the issue of a 
notice prior to evicting this tenant. 


7. The question of extension of cultivation has recently been decided on broad 
lines. Zones will be demarcated within which such extension can be made without 
any restriction on the part of the revenue authorities. It is only where forest is 
impinged on, that applications for a nayabad grant will be necessary. 


8, As regards the Nali Bania, an institution without which it would be ex- 
tremely difficult for officials to move about the district, the orders of (he Government 
of India are awaited. 


9. In discussing the thokd4rs, paragraph 56, the Settlement Officer shows that 
this title and office was on the point of being abolished in 18563 and there is 10 
doubt that in giving effect to the opinion of Sir Henry (then Captain) Ramsay and 
other officers a very considerable reduction was made in this body, who under 
former settlements had been entrusted with certain police powers, as also with the super- 
vision in criminal matters over padbans, In 1874, however, Sir Henry changed his 
opinion, since when, with one or two exceptions of recent date, no reductions have 
been made. Mr. Pauw regards the thokddra as the survivors of past groatness, 
and as giving a tone to native society. My own somewhat limited expericuce haa 
convinced me that theae magnates ure far more ornamental than useful, and in dealing 
with crime often worse than useless. In not a few instances have thokdérs been 
found conniving at concealment of murdersand other crimes for which they have been 
deposed from office, and the title conferred on some one of another clan or family. 
But with greater personal supervision resulting from officers being now constantly 
on the move io the interior of their districts, the power for evil which these 
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men have welded in the past, is, by degrees, being minimised. At the same time 
it ia essentially necessary that their proceedings should at all times be carefully 


watched. 


10. The fiscal history of Garhw4l is summarised in Chapter TIT, which gives 
a resumé of the revenue administration of the district from the earliest times. 
It appears that prior to the Gurkha assumptioa, the revenue of Garhwél from all 
sources amounted to Re. 1,50,000. But under the Gurkha administration, which 
was marked by the grossest oppression, and would, but for the interposition of the 
Government of Kathmandu, have resulted in the depopulation of the country, the 
revenue from all sources had fallen to nominally Rs. 1,04,551; and in the last 
year of the Gurkha rule the receipts were less than one-half, ¢.e. Rs. 37,706, out of a 
demand of Rs. 91,258. For the first year, 1815, of the British occupation each pargana 
was leased separately, and in 1816 the revenue demand stood at Rs. 35,990-0-3. 
For the years 1815-1818 the leases were renewed yearly and during this period the 
revenue rose to Rs, 45,548. In the latter year three years’ leases were granted, which 
were renewed for a further period of three years in 1820, and then the settlements were 
extended for five years, 1823-24, 1828-29 and finally to 1833-34; by which year the 
revenue had risen to Rs, 69,254 i.e. it had been all but doubled during some 18 or 
19 years. The last figure was maintained till 1840 when Mr. Batten made his 20 
years’ settlement fixing the jama at Rs. 68,682; the Board of Revenue being of 
opinion that the time had arrived to put a stop to short settlements, as also to 
constant enhancements. With some slight modifications, due to nayabad leases, 
this demand was maintained till 1864, when tbe first field survey was carried out 
by Mr. Beckett, who raised the demand to Rs. 96,311, or including 


Re. 
Gunth—Revenue ves aes ace one 7,139 
Sadebart ,,. aes tee #8 an 3,626 
Muafi ea wee on ani _ 263 


to a total of Rs. 1,07,339. The actual demand at the close of the last settlemeni stcod 


at— 








Rs. a. p. 

Kbalea oon es oe wes 96,721 14 1 
Gunth wee ae eae we 7,711 10 6 
Sadabart eos ove ae aes 3,649 0 0 
Muafi see oo wee a 148 6 4 
Fee-simple oh aaa tee bas 778 8 0 
Total ww =1,09,009 6 11 








By the settlernent which has just been concluded, but in respect to which the full 
demand will not come into force till 1902-1903, it will be for— 





Re. a. p. 

Kholsa see ate eee tee 1,48,245 211 
Gunth wee see ue ae 10,651 14 1 
Sadabart a ne vee ide 5,267 0 0 
Muafi see ie vee a 63115 0 
Fee-simple_... ea ae ice 1,031 8 0 
Total ie: 1,65,727 8 O 








This increment is nominally spread over a period of 10 years; but the initial revenue 
tor the first three years, ending 1896-97, will be Rs. 1,63,582-8-0 for khalsa only. In 
the next three years it rises to Rs. 1,65,275-8-0, and in 1902-03 to Rs, 1,65,727-8-0, 
a total increase of 53:27 per cent. on the khalsa. Thus exceeding by 3:27 the 
enhancement which had beon decided upon prior to commencement of settlement 
operations. This enhancement was, apparently, determined upon after several experi- 
mental surveys, in order to ascertain the extension of cultivation, had been made, 


1). Owing to the land being almost entirely in the hands of peasant proprietors, 
and to the total sbsence of any recorded rent, it was considcred desirable by the 
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Government of India to include in the assessment statement a return giving the 
estimted value of the gross produce. The percentage the revenue bears to this, for the 
entire district, amounts to only 3°81. 


12. When submitting the Settlement Officer’s assessment reports of the several 
parganas, his proposals have been fully discussed. It will therefore be sufficient to 
say that the revised assessment has been carried out with due regard to the instruc- 
tions which were issued by the Board for the guidance of the Settlement Officer. 
By personal inspection I have satisfied myself that the revenue has been judiciously 
distributed, also that in no instance can it be said to press heavily on the payers. 
It is as a matter of fact extremely light, being for the whole district at the rate of 8 
annas per acre on the assessable, ¢.¢, cultivated area, against 14 annas at the last 
revision of settlement. The latter figure is based on the area returned by Mr, Beckett. 
But that officer exeluded “ khil,’”’ or casual cultivation, altogether, and as this has 
been measured in the present returns, it is impossible, as is explained by Mr. Pauw, 
in his 127th paragraph, to determine what is the actual increase in cultivation since 
the last settlement. 


13. When inspecting Chaundkot I made a number of most careful measurements ; 
selecting for this purpose fields whioh, apparently, had not been subject to any 
alterations since the previous survey, with the object of ascertaining how far Mr. 
Beckett’s survey was to be relied upon, The result was to find that in some instances 
it was remarkably accurate, In the outlying cultivation the case was no doubt different ; 
for there the boundaries would be subject to alterations. Taking these altered 
circumstances into consideration, I think it but just to Mr. Beckett to say that 
Colonel Erskine’s remark that Mr. Beckett’s measurement was a “ miserably inaccu- 
rate and incomplete ‘Nazri’ survey” ia not strictly correct. Colonel Erskine 
did not, I believe, ever personally test Mr. Beckett’s survey , and it would therefore 
appear that his opinion is founded on imperfect information. But leaving the 
accuracy or otherwise of Mr. Beckett’s survey out of the question, it is evident, 
from the fact that the late survey included “katil,” whilst the former excluded it, 
and as the area of katil, notably in Ganga Salan, is very extensive, and in some 
other parganas by no means inconsiderable, it is not possible to state with any degree 
of accuracy what ie the actual difference in the assessment per acre of the present, as 
compared with that uf the preceding settlement. But taking everything into con- 
sideration, I om inclined to think that the rate per acre of the asscssment is consider- 
ably lighter than that imposed by Mr, Beckett at the last revision of settlement. 


14. The revision of the settlement in the non-cadastrally surveyed parganas of 
Painkbanda and Dassauli, as also in eight pattis of Badan and Nagpur is described in 
paragraphs 108—119. The difficulties encountered in carrying out this measure are by 
no means overstated. It was believed that once the revenue to be assessed had been 
decided upon, its distribution by the village “panch ” would be o comparatively easy 
undertaking. ‘This, however, was far from being the case. In the first place Malla 
Painkhanda was not surveyed at the last settlement, and it was by no means an easy 
ioxtter to arrive at a fair approximato of the increase in cultivation. But when this 
had been ascertained by personal inspection and the Settlement Officer had fixed his 
demand, his real difficulties began. For, he found the malguzare, except in a few 
cages, where the distribution was made by the patwaris, were unable to apportion it 
among the hissedars. Consequently the Settlement Officer himself had to distribute 
the demand, but in doing this he was careful to consult those who were most interested 
in its equitable distriLution. 


15. In dealing with the Bhotea mahals, Mr. Pauw was, to a great extent, guided 
by the system adopted by Mr. Truill in his assessment of these mahale. He wisely re- 
frained from resorting to any form of tax on trade, which under the Gurkha Govern- 
ment had proved so oppressive as to almost ruin the traders and led to their migra- 
tion across the border, and decided to base his assessment on produce of agriculture 
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and ditto of jungles. The former was obtained by applying rough revenue 
rates to the estimated cultivated area of the village, whilst the latter took the form 
“of consolidated grazing dues on the excess cattle in any village,” over the number 
necessary for cultivation, and the results, as will appear from a reference to the assess- 
ment statement, have worked out most satisfactorily. 


16. As regards three of the five villages of the Bh4bar tract, viz., Mawakot, Bhal- 
bhadrapur and Dharon, it may be said the assessment was for the most part based on 
ascertainable rent, the Government demand being, roughly speaking, fixed at 50 per 
cent. of the assumed or ascertained assets. 


17. The actual time occupied in the settlement operations from firet to last was a 
little over six years, it having practically commenced in 1890. The previous settlement 
made by Mr. Beckett, which commenced in 1856, and was interrupted for 18 months 
by the mutiny of 1857, was completed in 1860-61, but the report was not submitted 
til] 1864. 


Mr. Partridge began his inspection of patti Barahsyun at the end of 1892, and 
completed it in May 1893, when he took up Chaundkot, which was completed in 
January 1894. He then commenced that of pargana Malla Salan, and had cumpleted 
seven pattis of it by March of that year when the anticipated Gauna flood compelled 
him to stop work, In July he proceeded on three months’ privilege leave, and shortly 
after his return in October, he was transferred from Garhw4l and Mr. Pauw was 
appointed as Settlement Officer in his place. This officer completed the inspection 
of the remaining three patties of Malla Salan in three weeka. 


At the rate the settlement operations were being carried out by Mr. Partridge, it 
was evident that the revision of assessment would be spread over several years, aud 
as the cost of the settlement was already out of all proportion to the anticipated rise 
iu revenue, on my conclusion of the inspection of Chaundkot in June 1894, I sub- 
mitted certain suggestions with a view to accelerate its completion. These were 
approved of by the Board, and it was decided that the settlement operations must 
be concluded within one year, The task set for Mr. Pauw to perform was, I am 
free to admit, a severe test to any one, however active and however robust, but it 
was cheerfully undertaken, and by November 1895 he had completed and despatched 
his assessment reports of the hill patties of Garhwal, those for the five villages of the 
Bh&bar being submitted in December of that year. 


18. The method of inspection adopted by Mr. Pauw has been fully explained 
by him. It was thorough. His assessments were not dependent upon the opinion 


of thokdars and others, who would appear to have guided Mr. Partridge to a certain 
extent in framing his. 


19. Ont of 5,213 mahals, the revenue was revised in 3,752 by Mr. Pauw, from 
which a fair idea can be formed of the magnitude of the work which has been completed 
by this officer ina little over a year. The number of assessment circles formed by 
Mr. Partridge in Barahsyun was 37, in Chaundkot 25 and in the seven pattis of Malla 
Salan 10. When reporting on Chaundkot, the propriety of the very minute system 
of assessment circles adopted by My. Partridge was commented on. ‘The Board too 
being of opinion they were unnecessary, the number was reduced to more than one- 
half in the case of Malla Salan, and these Mr, Pauw still further reduced to “ superior,” 
‘Caverage,” and “inferior.” But althongh he made these his standard, yet as the 
necessity arose he increased or decreased them, but always for a specific reason. 


20. The cost of revising the recent demand for Garhwél has been prodigious, 
amounting to not far short of 54 lakhs; or if the cost of the Settlement Office build 
ing now converted into Land Rerord Office is excluded, close upon Rs. 5,34,000 as 
compared with Rs, 75,000, the estimated cost of Mr. Beckett's settlement. The 
annual gain to Government from khalsa villages is placed at annually Rs. 51,523, or 
some 10 lakhe for the 20 years, the period for which the new settlement has been 
fixed. ‘The additional amount which will be obtained from cesses cannot be taken 
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into account inasmuch as the revised settlement operations have necessitated a con- 
siderable increase in the number of patw4ris and kantngos whose salaries will prob- 
ably absorb this slight increment. At the moderate rate of 4 per cent. on the capital 
outlay, it would appear that the actual gain to the Government ie infinitesimal. 
On the other hand, and apart from the financial aspect, the settlement operations have 
resulted in the compilation of a most useful set of returns, and the completion of a 
scientific survey of a great portion of the cultivated area of Garhwél. 


21. The dates from which the revision of assessment has been provisionally sanc- 
tioned are given in paragraph 128 of the report. All that remains now is for the 
Government of India to confirm the same for a period of 20 years. 


22. Mr. Pauw has in his conoluding paragraph drawn attention to the work 
done by Pandit Dharma Nand Joshi, Settlement Deputy Collector, a distinctly able 
and clever officer. 


Mr. Freeman, on whom devolved the supervision and carrying out of the major 


portion of the survey operations, is justly commended for the excellent work he 
has turned out. 


In conclusion, I trust the Government will see its way to accord its approbution 
of the exceedingly able manner in which this young officer, Mr. Pauw, has carried 
out the revision of the Settlement of Garhwél. 

E. E. GRIGG, 


The 25th February 1898, Commissioner, Kumaun Division. 


PREFATORY NOTE. 





Tue accompanying report has been made as short as possible, and all 
matters dealt with in the Gazetteer have been intentioually omitted. 
Such are language, history, flora and fauna, religion, manuers and customs. 
The general description of rivers and mountains, climate and vegetation 
contained in the first chapter is only such as is necessary to a proper under- 
standing of the conditions affecting the settlement. The people, their 
present condition, methods of cultivation and sources of income have 
been dealt with in more detail as they are intimately connected with 
settlement and particularly with the settlement of Garhwal. The con- 
nection of the remaining chapters with the assessment of the land revenue 
is self-evident, but throughout conciseness has been carefully kept in 
view and all non-essential matter rigidly excluded. It is regretted that 
the report is somewhat longer than is usual in similar compilations, but 
this is due to the nature of the case. 

The statistics of the present settlement have in every case been cor- 
rected up to the 31st July 1896, and the incidences and rates calculated 
on the figures as they then stood. Some slight alterations in area have 
been subsequently notified by the Survey office and the revenue shown in 
the statements has been further reduced by Rs. 4 owing to these altera- 
tions and by Rs. 11 on appeal. Expenditure incurred since the end of 
August to bring operations to a close has amounted to Rs. 125-12-0 onthe 
survey and Rs. 667-8-4 on the settlement in addition to the amounts 
shown in the report. This includes all expenditure except that connected 
with the printing and distribution of cadastral maps. 


Paor: : 
December 22nd, eee} E. K. PAUW. 
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SETTLEMENT REPORT. 


CHAPTER I. 
GenenaL DescriPrion. 

1. The District of Garhwal lies hetween north latitude 29° 26’ 10” and 31° 5! 0” 
and east longitude 78° 12’ 0” and 80° 6’ 20”. It is one of the Himalayan districts 
of the North West Provinces, and the trend of the range in the portion where Garh- 
wal is situated is almost due north-west and south-east. Garhwal lies between the 
Tibetan watershed on the north-east and the plains on the south-west. The maximum 
length of the district measured transversely to the direction of the range is 121 miles. 
Jts maximum width measured along the range is 69 miles, The total area of the dis- 
trict is 5,471 square miles, It is bounded on the north-east by that portion of Tibet 
known as Hundes, from which it is separated by the watershed ; and on the south-west 
by the Bijnor district, from which it is divided by the submontane forest road running 
from the Sérda river on the Nepal border to the Ganges opposite Hardwadr. On the 
north-west, Garhwél adjoins Dehra Dun district in the extreme south, Hundes on the 
extreme north, and the protected State of Tehri Garhw4l throughout the remaining 
length. The boundary on the north-west is successively the Ganges and its tributaries 
the Alaknanda and the Manddgni from Hardwar as far north as Agastmuni, about 
twelve miles north of Rudrapray4g in north latitude 30° 23’ 107, and from the north 
eouthwards the boundary is a massive range, of which the Kedarndth peaks form part, as 
far south as latitude 30° 30’, Between these two the boundary is an irregular and 
ill defined line, constituted in many places merely by the recognized boundary between 
the villages in the pargana of Nagpur, which was assigned to the British when the 
Tehri State was created in 1815 A. D. and those in the neighbouring patties of the 
Tehri State. On the south-east, Garhwal adjoins the Kumaun districts of Almora 
and Naini Tal—the latter only for a short distance near the foot of the bills, The boun- 
dary line throughout is extremely irregular, the principle on which it was settled being 
merely that villages inhabited by Garhwalis were assigned to Garhw4l and those inhabi- 
ted by Kumaunis to Kumaun—to such an extent are the two nationalities distinet. In 
former times when the border land between the two countries was in a continual state 
of warfare, changes of territory must have been tolerably frequent, but even in later 
times instances are not wanting of the boundary being changed on the abovementioned 
principle, For instance, the upper part of the Gumti valley in Katydr was formerly 
an integral part of Kumaun, and, to judge by the remains of field terraces, must have 
been highly cultivated in the times of the Katyur Rajas. But it fell waste during 
the last century, and in 1830 A. D. some Garhwalis from the village of Dytréra in 
Pindarwar crossed the Badhdngarhi range and settled in Majkot The colonization 
of Raulyén and Chhatydni soon followed, and thereafter this tract was included in 
Garhw4l. Since, however, Garhw4l was constituted a separrte district in 1839 A, D. 
no considerable transfers of area have taken place. 

2, Exclusive of the narrow strip of country between the foot of the hills and the 
submontane road, which is known as the Bhabar, and a few valleys called Déns lying 
amidst the sandstone formations between the Himalaya proper and the plains, the 
whole of Garhwal consists of a succession of deep gorges and steep hillsides, The 
height above sea level varies from 1,000 feet at Lachmanjhtila to 25,660 feet on the top 
of Nandadevi, In no place is there an unbroken stretch of as much as a square mile of 
even approximately level land. The ridges of the hills are asa rule so sharp and 
irregular that a path cannot be taken along them, Here and there the valleys widen 
out somewhat, and approximately level pieces of as much as one hundred acres are ovca- 
sionally met with. Such are Srinagar, Kothgi, Nagrasti and Panai on the Alaknanda, 
Jbart in Painon and Kashydliin Udepur. Small level pieces 'of land by rivers and 
streams are comparatively common, ‘The native term for such apiece is bagar, hence 
euch names as Narainbagar, Banjlagar. Not infrequently these level pieces of land by 
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rivers are ranged in a series of gigantic terraces. At Panai, for instance, the lowest terrace 
is about fifty feet above the river level, the next is about a hundred feet, while the highest 
and largest terrace is about three hundred feet above the river, Wherever these level 
pieces are met wilh, the soil is mixed with rounded pebbles and boulders, while there is algo 
more or less river sand present—more in the lower terraces, whereas in the upper the sand 
is less conspicuous, In the Birehi valley, the Gauna flood of 1894 has left beds of rounded 
pebbles and boulders of exactly the same shape as these level pieces of riverside Jand, 
In other places the effect of the flood has been only to spread a layer of sand over the 
soil. There can be little doubt that the level stretches of land occasionally met with 
in the hill valleys are the results of similar cataclysms on a larger scale, and that the 
débris of gigantic slips washed down by the succeeding flood has settled into boulder 
beds, which the weathering of ages has converted into good soil, at first to be covered 
with sand by each succeeding flood, but afterwards as the river bed was cut lower and 
lower down, becoming secure from this invasion, the sandy particles meanwhile dis- 
appearing under the same influences which have partiy converted the boulders into fruit. 
ful soil, Looked at from the top of a hill, the various ranges and ridges seem heaped 
together in indescribable confusion, but by tracing out the course of the rivers on a 
map the key is obtained to the direction and continuity of the principal ranges, Thie 
has been done in the small scale map (No. I) which accompanies this report. 


3. The greater part of Garhwél is drained by the Ganges and those streams which flow 
into it within the hills. The arca of thisbasin is about 4,500 square miles, leaving only 
about 1,000 square miles for all the remaining streams, The term Ganges is properly 
speaking only applied to the river below Deopraydg, where the Alaknandé and Bhagi- 
rathi meet, but the native Garhwli draws no fine distinction Letween the Ganges and 
the Alaknanda, The Alaknanda may be said to be formed by the junction at Bishenpray4e 
near Joshimath of the Vishnuganga (invariably contracted into Bishengang4), which was 
no doubt so called from the Vaishnava temple of Badrinéth past which it flows, and 
the Dhauligangé, which comes from the Niti Pass, However the name Alaknandi is 
also applied to the stream which, flowing from the west, joins near M4nf village above 
Badrin4th another stream flowing from the north called the Saraswati. The nomen- 
clature of the upper courses of hill rivers is almost invariably somewhat confused. The 
Bishengangé is formed from a number of glacier streams which pour down from 
either side of the gorge leading to the Mand Pass. The last considerable stream reaches 
the main river at MAn4 village, and thence the united waters flow in a southerly and 
soutb-easterly direction to Bisbenpray4g. The Dhaunliganga is similarly formed in 
the Niti Pass and finds its way to the same spot by a more circuitous route, taking 
first a southerly, then westerly, and finally north westerly direction. It is joined 
on its way by two considerable streams on the left bank, the Girthi river which rises 
in the extreme north of the Almora district and the Rishigang4 which takes its origin 
in the enormous glaciers which he around the base of Nandadevi. From Bishenprayég 
the river fows south-west to Pipalkoti (10 miles), the valley being merely a precipi- 
tous gorge. Thence to Nandpraydg (30 miles) where the Nandakini is received on the 
left, the hillsides are not co steep and the valley opens out alittle in places. The same 
general direction of the river is preserved to Karnprayég ‘40 miles) where the Pindar 
is received on the left, The river except for a mile or two after leaving Nandpraydg and 
the same before reaching Karnprayfg passes through fairly open country and the 
level pieces by the river present a number of fine villages. From Karnprayfg the river 
flows west with a slight northward tendency to Rudraprayig (69 miles). The gorge 
continues for a couple ot miles be ow Karnpraydg and thence there is generally speaking 
fairly open country till close to Rudraprayég. Here the Mandfgni is received on the 
right. Thence the general course is westward with a slight trend to the south, till 
the western extremity of Ré&wateyan patti is reached (86 miles), the country being 
generally fairly open Lut with steep hillsides in places particularly between Gulabrai 
and Dungripant. From Réwateytin the river runs south-west to Deoprayég (98 miles) 
where the Bhagirathi from Tehri Garhw6] meets it on the right, thence south to Byfsg hat 
(107 miles) where the Nay4r is received on the left, thence west with a slight northerly 
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trend to Lachmanjhéla (134 miles) receiving at Phuléri the Hydnl river. Between 
R4watsydn and Lachmanjhéla the river flows through a deep gorge which becomes 
accentuated as the latter place is approached. ‘The steepness of the hills in this part, 
which constitutes the patti of Lower Dhangu, is such that it has given rise to the pro- 
verbJéna Dhdngu, dnd dngu, which may be translated “ Go to Dhangu and come back 
maimed.” At Lachmanjhiila the river issues from the hills and flows soutb-weet 
through the Dtin to Hardw4r, where it reaches the plains ,152 miles), The height of 


the river above sea level is approximately as follows :— 


Bishenprayag oe we 5,000 
Pipalkoti ... ve oe vee tee we we 3,500 
Nand prayag on one ws on i Sie 2,700 
Karanprayag aa see . tie oo 2,400 
Rudraprayag on aa te tee ee a 1,950 
Srinagar... oe eos we aoe see oe 1,750 
Deoprayiig ... oe ves aes zi 1,500 
Byésghét ... is ies we we 1,400 

1,000 


Lachmanjhila 

4. The Nandékini rises in the small glaciers which lie to the south west of 
Tristil and reaches the Alaknandé at NandpraySg after a westerly course of about 
35 miles, The upper part of the valley (above Ghat) is in general a meve gorge. The 
lower part is fairly open. 

The Pindar rises in a sma)} glacier of the same name in the Almora district close 
to the peak of Nanddkot, and flowing south and south-west enters the Garhwal dis- 
trict below Kunwari village. Then it takes a westerly and afterwards north-westerly, 
direction, reaching the Alaknanda at Karnpraydg after a course of about 80 miles, of 
which nearly 60 lie within Garhw4], The valley so far as the Garhwdl portion is con- 
concerned is fairly open, except for about seven or eight miles between the villages of 
Bagoli and Narainbagar. Its most considerable tributary is the Kailganga, which rises 
in a glacier to the south of Trisal and joins the Pindar at Dewal. 

The Mandégni takes its origin in two glaciers overlooking the Kedarnéth temple, 
and flows in a south-south-westerly direction through a narrow gorge to Somdwara 
whence it flows south-east through similar country till it approaches Ukhimath, where 
the Kéligang4 and the Madmaheswar rivers are successively received on the left bank. 
The united stream then flows south with a westerly trend through fairly open country 
to Rudrapry4g where it joins the Alaknandé. The total fength is about 45 miles. 

The Nay4r consists of two branches, the western or Dewalgarh river and the eastern 
Both rivers 
The West Nayér at first flows almost due north, but soon 


or Chéndpur. The latter is also called the Sytis river in its upper course, 
rise iv the Dédatoli range. 
turns to the west and south-west, finally reaching the junction at Bhatkoti after a 
course of about 45 miles, The upper reaches of the river are, as usual in the non-glacial 
hill streams, fairly open, but below Chiphalghat it is enclosed by steep hillsides, which 
being composed mostly of shale give rise to serious slips every rainy season. The 
Eastern Nayar flows south-west as far as Kainytr, then south till it reaches the border 
of Khatii patti, then turns sharply to the west and north-west till it reaches the junction 
Its total length is about 60 miles. The united stream then flows for about 16 miles in 
a uorth-westerly direction to the Ganges at Byasebdt, There are a few level riverside 
villages in the upper part but the lower portion generally flows between steep hillsides 

The Hytnl river, the last tributary of any importance, rises in the Karaundu hills, 
and with the exception of a few open places flows throueh a narrow gorge, at first a 
a south-westerly, but afterwards in a westerly and northerly direction to thie Ganges 
at Phuldri. Its total length is about 30 miles. 


6. The chief of the remaining rivers is the Ramgangi, This Tiver, as well ag its 
tributary the Binau, takes its rise in the Didatoli range. The former occupies the patti 
of Lohba, the latter that of Chauthan ; and both rivers flow in a south-easterly direction 
into the Almora district after passing through these pattis, which are of the open nature 
that, as before stated, characterizes the upper reaches of non- glacial rivers The 
Remgangé after passing in a eoutherly and easterly direct‘on through tke dtstatn 
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portion of the Almora district again enters Garhwal in the extreme south, and 
passing eastward through the Pdtli Dan turns to the south and debouches on the - 
plains at Kélagarh. The principal tributary in this portion is the Mandal, a river 
remarkable for the existence on its banks of some very level and good villages, 


The headwaters of the Gumti, a little river, which, joining the Sarju at Bageswar, 
and eventually the Kali (or Sarda or Gogra), finds its way to the plains on the Nepal 
border, are also in Garhwal, and drain that portion of the Katytyr valley now form. 
ing a part of Pindarwar in Badhan of which mention has been made in § 1. 


The remaining rivers ave small streams in south Ganga Salan and the south and 
west of Talla Salin which find their way direct to the plains. Their length is 
never more than twenty miles withia the hills and usually much less, and their volume 
is so inconsiderable that their waters soon after reaching the boulder beds of the 
Bhébar lose themselves in the sand and shingle. The most considerable are the Khoh 


. and the Rawdsan. It is by means of these small streams that the cultivation in the 


Bhabar is carried on, irrigation channels being taken off from them at the point 
where they issue from the hills. 

6. The mountain system of Garhwal can best be regarded asa series of spurs 
from the Tibetan watershed, which here separates the Ganges basin (in its larger 
sense) from that of the Satlej. It has already been stated that this has a north- 
west and south-easterly direction, The great snow mountains which form sucha 
conspicuéus feature of Himalayan secnery lie noton this ridge but from thirty to 
forty miles to the south-west of it, The principal ones in Garhw4l may be divided 
into two groups, the Nandidevi range and the Badrinéth range. Tach presents as 
it were 2 snowy curtain stretching almost due east and west for 25 miles, the flanks 
of the former being the peaks of Nandakot and Trisil, of the latter the offshoots from 
the Badrinéth or Chaukhamba and Kedarnaéth peaks respectively. NandAdevi, a 
huge monolith, rises in grey outline behind the white snow curtain of Tristl, the south 
face of this mountain being so steep that the snow cannot lie on it. Each range 
sends out aspur towards the other, and at Pipalkoti on the Alaknanda these spurs, 
each towering a mile in vertical beight above the river, approach within a few miles 
of each other and then drop suddenly down to the stream. This place is the gate 
of upper Garhw4l, and behind the mountain ranges which flank iton either side 
lies the whole pargana of Painkhand4 with an area of 1,592 square miles. Each 
of these groups is connecled with the central watershed hy another range hardly 
inferior to what have been called the main groups, in point of altitude, though by 
reason of their position behind them, less conspicuous from the plains and lower hills. 
Another very massive range runs down from the watershed dividing the basins of the 
Dhauliganga and the Bishengangé, the principal peak being Kamet, 2,443 feet, 
close to the watershed. With the exception of this group the watershed does not 
average more than about 18,000 fect and nothing is more startling to the traveller 
in the Niti and Mina Passes than to find that such snowy mountains asare visible 
lie to the south and not to the north of him. 


The hillman, whose want of reverence for things sacred is proverbial, can never 
overcome hisawe of the great snows. Kven the coolie coming sucdenly in full view 
of the range will salute what is to him tbe abode of the Deity, while the muvre 
piously inclined will put his hands together and murmur a short prayer. 


7. The minor ranges throughout Garhwal are offshoots of the two great snowy 
groups. From the Badrinath flank of the western range a spur runs down south- 
wards through Tungnath to the Alaknandaé at Rudiaprayag, separating the basin of 
this river from that of the Mandégni, T'rom the Kedarnath flank of the same range 
a spur rons down south to Deoprayig separating the basin of the Manddgni and 
Alaknand& from that of the Bhagirathi, The greater part of this spur lies in 
Tehri Garhwal. On the other hand, from the eastern or Nandidevi group one spur 
(that on which Rémni stands) runs westward from Trisfil to the Alaknanod, 
separating the valley of the Nanddkini from that of the Birehi; another (remark- 
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able for the peak of Jatrop4ni, 13,356 feet) separates the Nandakini from the Kail- Jatropéni. 


gang4 and the Pindar, while a third separates the Pindar from the Kailgangé. But Auteke 
the spur which more than any gives the key to the mountain system of Garhw4l Badbéngérhi- 
is the one which proceeding from Nandakot runs down the left bank of the Pindar 
in a south-westerly and afterwards westerly direction to the Dddétoli range, which 
ia the most considerable feature of the mountains of central Garhwal. This ridge 
it will be seen divides the waters which find their way to the plains at Barmdeo from 
those which travel to Hardwar, and a southern offshoot of it close to Badhangarhi 
peak divides the waters of the Ramganga from either. Diiddtoli, however, though 
geographically a continuation of this spur, is of essentially different composition. 
The Gwaldam range is of hard black limestone rock forming asa rule very precipi- 
tous hillsides, and weathering down toa rich clay soil. The Dddatoli rock, on the 
other hand, isa conglomerate of flints and sand, white in appearance, and form- 
ing the most gently sloping hillsides in the whole of Garhwél, while it weathers down 
to a light sandy soil. In Lohba patti the contrast is most striking. To the west 
of the Ramgangaé the soil is generally poor and sandy, to the east it is a rich 
avricultural vlay. Excluding the snows and the spurs immediately adjoining them, 
Daidatoli is the most massive range in the whole of the Kumaun Division. The 
main peak is 10,188 feet above sea level, and the fifty square miles of area surround- 
ing it are in their lowest part 6,0U0 feet above sea level and hence hitherto 
preserved in a compact block intact from cultivation. Spurs which preserve a 
mean elevation of 8,0U0 feet to a distance of eight or ten miles branch off on all 
sides. Of these the most important are one north-west to the Dhanpur range, 
another south-west to the Devithank and Ameli group, and a third south to the Khatli 
hills. In the Dhanpur range, once remarkable for its copper mines, the precipitous 
black rock of the Badhdngarhi spur is resumed. The range runs due east and 
west preserving an altitude of over 9,000 feet for six or seven miles and containing 
several peaks of over 9,800 feet. Thence the range is continued eastward and 
southward through Khirsu, Devidat (above Pauri) and Rénigarh (Adwéni), all of 
which peaks are over 7,000 feet and few parts of the range less than 6,000 feet, to 
Bydsghat, the whole thus separating the Naydr valley from the Alaknandé, The 
Ameli spur which is continued to their junction separates the valleys of the two 
Nayars, The third spur with the ranges continuing it forms the eastern and 
southern boundary of the Naydér basin as the first formed its northern and western. 
The Khatli range which is joined to Didatoli by this spur runs east and west and 
may be said to continuefrom Khamlekgarhi on the Almora border to Rikhoi KhAl, 
a low pass between Iriyékot and Painon. The principal peak is over 8,000 feet and 
there are several above 7,000 feet. The ridge is continued towards the west and 
between Rikhni Khal and Chameté Khadl (about 4,000 feet) may be called the 
Utain range from the principal peak which is over 6,900 fect. he ridge thence Oleg 
continues in a succession of peaks, among which Kalagarhi (Lansdowne) and Langir- i 
garhi are the most important, and passes to Karaundu (Kich-kd-ddndd) where the 
ridge splits into two which enclose the Hytinl valley and separate it on the one 
hand from the Nayir and Ganges and on the other from the minor streams flowing 
direct to the plains, Various more or less well defined spurs separate these from 
each other and from the Ramganga, 

8. Along with the mountains some account should be given of the lakes of Lakes. 
Garhwal. These are for the most part unimportant, many of the so-called lakes, 
Dydr Tal (near Gopeswar), Tardég Tal, Sub Tal, Beni Tal, being merely ponds of stagnant 
water formed in depressions on the ridges by the annual rainfall. There are some 
considerable lakes in the intericr of the snowy range, such as Satopant, Lakpél-kd- 
kund, Deo Tal ranging between twenty and forty acres in area, but these are 
almost inaccessible, Exclusive of them the largest lake in Garhwél was until 
recently Dyar Tél above Ukhimath, which, situated at an elevation of about 8,000 
feet, has an area of about fifteen or twenty acres, and whichis said, in the clear 
blue of its waters and its scenery and surroundings, to be a miniature of Naini Tal. 
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Dadatoli. 
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Climate, 
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But the giant among Garhwal lakes and indeed among those of the whole of 
Kumaun is the recently furmed Durmi Til, to give it the native name, produced by 
the celebrated Gauna slip of 1893, which notwithstanding the mass of water poured 
down the valley in the flood of Angust 1994, still measures two miles in length 
and half a mile in maximum Lreadth with an area of nearly four hundred acres, more 
than three times the size of Noini Tal. 

9. As might be cxpected in adistriet which vavies in altitude from the level 
of the plains of India to the summit of the highest peak in British territory in the 
warld, the climate is exceedingly diversified, The Bhabar or strip of level land helow 
the hills, with the exception that it enjoys about double the rainfall, has a climate 
aimost identical with that of the submontane districts in the plains, The climate of 
the river valleys can haidly Le called good at any time of year, and it is here of 
course that the most level and fertile land is to be found, From March to the end 
of October, except daring or shortly after heavy rain, the heat is always excessive, dur. 
ing the hot weather seldom falling below 80°, Partly owing to the intensity of the 
eun’s rays through the comparatively thin hill air, but chiefly, no doubt, owing to their 
reflection from the two steep hillsides which, as a rule, shut the valley in on either 
side, the heat of the sun during the middle of the day in these situations in the 
months of May and June isa thirg not tobe imagined except by those who have 
experienced it, During the rainsand for a month orsu after their teimination, or 
from July to October, fever is also very prevalent. During the cold weather, from 
November to the beginning of March, river valleys are usually, during the greater 
part of the forenoon, shrouded in heavy mist. This mist, due no doubt to the 
condensation of the particles of water evaporated during the day, comes on during 
the night, and is accompanied by the most intense cold. Hoarfrost may be found 
on the grass in the valley, while the hillside, a thousand or so feet above, is quite 
free from it. At the same time, the heat of the sun, both direct, and reflected from 
the sides of the hills, is, during the middle of the day, cppreesively strong, and the 
combined effect of the heat by day ard the cold by night is sufficient to cause fever 
even to hillmen who are not accustomed to it. In open situations even five hundred or 
a thousand fect aLove the valley the climate is more equable end is not subject to the 
same extremes of either heat or cold, though in all places Lelow 5,000 feet the heat 
is excessive during the months of May and June, the maximum in the shade ranging 
from about 94° at this height to 11U° in the valleys. Moreover in April the billmen 
begin firing the forests, usually in order to consume the pine needles and with the 
object of assisting the new grass to spring up, andat the same time ithe dust from 
the plains is blown across the hills Ly the prevailing winds, It isa popular impres- 
sion that the climate of the hills is as good as that of Europe, if not better ; but this 
only applics to those parts which are at a considerable elevation, not those in whieb 
agriculture is carried on, which rarely exceed 5,000 feet, Mr. Batten says: “Agricul- 
tural labour out of docrs cannot be performed by Europeans with safety to their health 
in any part of the hills where agriculture could Le made a means of livelihood and gain.” 
Sir Henry Ramsay also Las a passage to the same effect. It is well known that 
plainsmen are more averee to service in the hills than hillmen are to service in the plains, 
The latter finds several mitigating circumstances in the plains, but the former, 
if even he can be got to admit so much, can only find one in the hills, the goodness of 
the water, Snow in the south of the district rarcly falls Lelow 5,000 feet, though in 
the north it occasionally falls as low as 4,000 feet. The great snow mountains 
appear to cause a lowering of temperature in their neighbourhood in two ways; first 
directly, ly cooling the air in contaet will them, which then sinke down by its ewn 
weight into the valleys below, and secondly, in the way common to all hills, by 
raising any current of air which altempts to pass over the peaks, the air is expanded 
and thus dynamically cooled, ani! if moisture is present in sufficient quantities it is con- 
densed and rain is deposited. ‘he consequence is that the country immediately in front of 
the great snowy ranges, in the same manner as the LBhatar, gets a most copions 
rainfall, In April and May during ap ordinary year scarcely a day passes in this 
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part without a shower, and the rains may be said practically to commence with the 
beginning of June, though they are not so heavy or so continuous as later in the 
season. On the other hand, the rezion behind the snowy ranges gets very little rain, 
and such moisture as is deposited falls chiefly during the cold weather in the form 
of snow, with which every thing above 9,000 or 10,0U0 feet is covered from the 
middle of November to the middle of April. In the summer the snow line rises to 
about 18,000 feet, South of the range of snows, on the other hand, though hills less 
than 13,000 or 14,000 feet are not usually covered with snow throughcut the cold 
weather, yet owing to the more abundant summer rain and consequent deposit of 
snow on the higher ranges during that season, the perpetual snow line les between 
18,000 and 17,000. Above about 7,000 feet in the south and 6,000 feet in the north, 
(i. e., within ten or fifteen miles in front of the great snows, or bebind them), the climate 
is cool throughout the year. 


The natives divide the year into three parts rthe bashdl or chatwrmnds, the four 
months of the rainy season, or Ashdr, Saiwan, Bhidou, Asoj, from 13th June to 
12th October; the sttkdla or cold weather, including Kartik, Mangsir, Pas, Moh 
(Mégh) from 13th October to 12th February ; and the r%t or hot weather, Phégun, 
Chait, Bais&kh, Jeth, or from 13th February to )2th June. During the réri, hail- 
storms of considerable violence accompanied by thunder and lightning are not 
uncommon. They are practically confined, however, to the vicinity of high mountains 
and are exceedingly local in their effects. The cropsin halfa field may be cut to 
pieces, while in the other half they are left untouched, 


10. The observed annual rainfall of Garhwil averages from 36°52 inches at Sri- 
nagar to 93°45 at Kotdwara. It isimpossible to give any figure for the average of the 
whole district because the rainfall received in any given place appears to depend go 
largely on its surroundings. Generally speaking, the maximum falls oceur at the twe 
points where a general rise in elevation takes place, namely, the foot of the hills and the 
foot of the snows. In both places the average rainfall may he taken as nearly one hundred 
inches. The actual figures for Kotdwara are 98°45 inches and at Ukhimath, though 
some distance from the foot of the snows, the rainfall is SU'30 inches. At points 
between these two, there is no great and geueral rise in elevation ; the hills do not 
considerably increase in height as the traveller penetrates further into the interior, but, 
as already seen in §2, the country is by no means a plain. The principle in this 
portion of the district appears to be that, so far as the monsoon rains at any rate 
are concerned, in the vicinity of high hills the rainfall is heavy, while at a distance 
from them the rainfall is light. Thus at Srinagar, where there ave no high hills within 
five or six miles, theaverage rainfall is 36°52, while at Karapraydg, a place of much 
the same altitude, at the bottom of a deep gorge and shut in on every side by high 
hills, the rainfall is 63:12 inches. At Pauri, situated at an elevation of 5,600 feet but 
near similarly high hills, the average rainfall is also about fifty inches, It has been 
already stated in the last section thatin the case of places behind the range of snows 
the monsoon rainfall is less, while the winter rainfall is greater thanin front of the 
snows, An instance of this occurs in the case of Jushimath. The average precipita- 
tion here between the 16th June and the 15th October is only 22:96 inches, while at 
Ukhimath, in front of the snowy range, it is forthe same period 61°30 inches, and 
at Pauri 33:60 inches, calculated for the last 14 years, On the other Land, the rainfall 
during the rest of the year at Joshimath averazes 2U°30 inches, while at Ukhimath 
itis only 18°92 and at Pauri 13°09. Besides the measured rainfall, a great deal of 
moisture is deposited at Joshimath (6,100 feet) during the winter months in the form 
of snow, which isunsusceptible of measurement, while at Ukhimath (4,300 feet) and 
Pauri (5,600 feet) very little snow falls. Joshimith is, however, at the head of a 
gorge leading up into the heart of the snowy range, and so gets a larger monsoon 
rainfall than other places behind the snows. At Niti, for instance, the rainfall from 
July to September has been observed in one year as 5°5 inches, while in winter the 
precipitation is s0 heavy that the whole valley is blocked with snow. 


Bainfall. 


Vegetation, 
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According to the native opinion the summer rain comes from the plains, while the 
winter rain comes from the hills, Perhaps thisis to some extent borne out by the 
fact that the winter rainfall varies inversely as the distance from the snows. Thus the 
rainfall at Ukhimath is greater than at Karnprayég, at Karnpray4g greater than at 
Srinagar and at Srinagar ereater than at Kotdwara, 


The driest month in the year is November when the rainfall averages less than 
half on inch; December is the next driest with a rainfall of from half to three quarters 
of an inch on the average, though in a wet season, as in 1877, 1885 and 1894, two, three 
and four inches are received, After these the driest month is April, when the rainfall 
averages an inch and rarely exceeds two. Therains usua'ly break earlier than in the 
plains, heavy showers, apparently of local origin, accompanied by northerly and westerly 
winds, frequently occurring about the same time that the monsoon reaches Bombay, 
The scouring action of these early showers on the dried up and pulverous soilis very 
great,and the damage done by erosion in spite of the comparative smallness of the 
fall is usually much greater than at any other time of the year, Along break during the 
rains is frequently fatal to the crops, as owing to the rapid slope of the hills the 
water soon drains off, and in a few days the ground is dry and hard, while a fortnight’s 
fine weather renders it almost as dry and dusty as in the middle of the hot weather, 


A chart is annexed shewing the yearly rainfall at Pauri since 1842. It will be 
seen thatthe rainfall hasbeen usually about fifty inches, except in 1893 and 1894, 
respectively the years of the Gauna landslip and flood, when it was largely excessive, 
The famine years of 1878, 1890 and 1692 are not distinguished by either deficient 
or excessive rainfall ; a fact, however, which only emphasizes the variation in rainfall in 
different parts of the district, and the importance at any given place of timely rain rather 
than a heavy fall. A native proverbial expression states that for each star seen during 
Sd4wan and Bhidon (13th July to 13th September) a ‘tiswa’ (twenty khdrs—about 
ten tons) of grain is spoilt. A statement shewing the rainfall of each station in the 
district since 1862 is attached as Appendix XIII to this report, 


11. Closely connected with the subject of climate and rainfall is that of 
vegetation, In the Bhabar, owing to the great rainfall and the heat, growth is very 
rapid, and after the rains all uncultivated ground is covered with grass eight or ten 
feet high. The same cause is very tavorable to the growth of trees, which again 
tend to prevent the scouring of the hillsides and subsequent slips, which result 
when this heavy rainfall! is poured on to the bare soil. With the exception of a 
small piece of land near Kotdwara, the whole of the Bbabar together with the bills 
immediately above it consists of reserved forest, which stretches across the whole 
district in a compact belt varying in width from fourteen miles to two, from the 
Naini Tal boundary to the Ganges, The chief tree of the southern forests is the sdl 
(Shorea robusta), Although this tree flourishes up toa height of 4,000 feet, it is 
seldom met with north of the Khatli-Karaundu range, and north of the Nayér is practi- 
cally non-existent. The natives dislike this tree near their cultivation, as they say 
that white ants are sure to be found wherever itexists. In the interior of the district 
the chir (pinua longifulia) is the principal component of the forests up to about 
6,000 feet, above which though occasional specimens are met with, the tree can hardly be 
said to flourish. Its place is then taken by the bénj (quercws incana) which constitutes 
the bulk of the forests between 6,000 and 8,000 feet, Associated with it is usually 
found the burdns, the tree rhododendron, red-flowered, which, howeyer, flourishes 
up to 10,000 feet. Above 6,000 feet the binj gives place to toe hardier oak, the 
tilonj (quercus dilitata) which grows upto 10,000 feet, Above this the principal 
trees are the firs rdga and rdnsala, the yew (thuner), and the cypress (surdin—cup- 
ressus torulosa) along with the chimor or chimola, the variegated rhododendron, a 
true shrub branching out from the root, with flowers of all colours, pink, purple and 
blue, down to pure white. Above all is the birch, which grows up to a height of about 
12,000 feet. The rhododendron is not commonly found to the north of the snowy 
tange. In the Niti Pass, the pinus eacelea, here known asthe jhdla, a tree very similar 
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in appearance to the chér, and commonly so called except by the Bhotiyés, is found 
growing alongside the birch at an elevation of over 11,000 feet. Above 11,000 feet 
south of the snowy range, and ata rather higher elevation to the north of it, the 
forest abruptly ceases and is eucceeded by a vast expanse of grass, which extends 
close up to the line of perpetual snow. Of cultivated crops rice grows up to about 
5,000 feet ; jhangora (oplismenus frumentaceus) and mandwa (eleusine coracana) 
to about 6,000 feet. Above that, chua (amaranth) is the stanlard kharif crop, 
while above 8,000 this is replaced by phdpar (fagopyrum tataricum) a species of 
buckwheat. Above 8,000 feet only one crop can be grown in the year, viz,, during 
the summer, Wheat grows up to 10,000 feet, and barley and mustard up to 11,000 
feet. Cultivation above 8,900 feet is non-existent except in Painkhand4, where the 
Tibetan trade sustains agriculture under the most discouraging circumstances, 

12, The district is at present divided into eleven parganas and eighty-six 
pattis, The name pargana was introduced with the British rule, the regular native 
term being patti as in Tehri Garhwal at the present day. The number of pattis, too, 
was not so large asat present. Previous to last settlement there were only fifty-four 
in all. For instance, those pattis now distinguished from others of similar names by 
the affixes malla (upper), bichla (midland) and ¢alla (lower), walla (hither) and pilla 
(further), tai/¢ (sunny) and stli (shady), all except in the case of Nagpur formed one 
patti, ¢, g., Ganga Salén contained five pattis only, Langar, Ajmir, Udepur, Dhéngu 
and Karaundu. What is now known as Dewalgarh pargana consisted of pattis 
Dewalgarh and Dhanpur, the former including the present pattis of Kathulsyin, 
Chalansytin, Bachhansyin, Ghurdorsyin, Kanddrsyin and Bidolsyin, Similarly 
Chandpur included all the pattis in that pargana except Choprakot, Chauthdn 
and Lohba&. In Nagpur the sadébart and gtnth pattis of Parkandi, Bamsu and 
Maikhandé appear to have been, in accordance with the ruling principle that formerly 
regulated these subdivisions, made separate at the time of their assignment, The 
rest of NAgpur apparently continued one patti, being subsequently divided, from 
its unwieldy size, into Négpur Malla and Talla. The latter included the existing 
patti of the same name and a few villages from Talla Kaliphét and Bichla Nagpur. 
Urgam consisting of génth villages was also separate. In Dasauli, Band patti was 
separate from the beginning, though now sometimes confused with Talla Dasauli. 
The pattis, as they originally existed, were continually altering, Mr. Traill says: 
“The existence of numerous petty principalities, the chiefs of which were engaged 
in constant aggressions on each other, necessarily led to frequent changes in the 
division of the country, as the conquered villages in receiving a new master were 
incorporated in his own district. ’? On the country being ultimately united under 
one sovereign, ‘‘ the distribution which took place among the feudal tenants of the 
Crown only led toa multiplication of sub-divisions, without producing order in their 
demarcation. ” Villages were classed into pattis according to the thokddr, without 
reference to their actual situation. Hence the occurrence of villages belonging to 
one pattiinthe heart of another, which is frequently found. The classification into 
parganas was made by Mr. Traill, ‘ the local divisions having been found inconveni- 
ently numerous for purposes of account and management.” The existing arrange- 
ment of pattis was made by Mr, Beckett, for the purpose of furnishing convenient 
circles for the patwaris, 


a 


The list of parganas and pattis is as follows, and for purposes of reference the 
approximate total and cultivated area of each is also added :— 


Cultivated Total 


area. area, 

I. Bérabeyan— 1. Nfdalaydo oe soe 3 ll 
2. Idwélsyan 6 15 

3. Gagwaraydn sae 4 16 

4, Sitonsydn oo “o 6 14 

5. Réwateydn ee oe 2 6 

6. Bangarhsydn “ 5 14 

7. Kandwéleydo as 3 8 


Snb-divisions. 
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It. 


MY, 


IV. 


v. 


vi. 


Chaundkot— 


Malle Salén— 


Talla Saién— 


Gangé Salén— 


Dewalgérh— 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14, 


15. 
16, 
17. 
18. 
19. 


21. 


22. 


23. 
24, 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 


32 
33 
34, 
35. 
36. 
37 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41 
42. 


43. 


45. 
46. 
47. 


49. 
60. 
61. 


52. 
63. 
54 
55. 
66. 
87. 
68. 
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. Baneleytin 
. Paiddlsyan 


Kapholsyin 
Khétsydo 
Patwélsyin 
Aswéleyin 
Manyarsyin 


Mawaleytn 
Ringwarsyin 
Jaintolsyan 
Maundérsyin 
Kimgaddigir 


. Pinglapadkhé 


Guréreydn 


Talain 
Kolégér 
Iriyakot 
Bangéreyan 
DbaundyélsyGn 
Meldbér 
Babli 
Khitli 
Saindhér 
Gujru 


Total 


Bijlot Walla 
Bijlot Palla 
Biungi 

Painon 
Badelpur Malla 
Badalpur Talle 
Sfla Malla 

Sila Talla 
Kauriy4 Walla 
Kauriyé Palla 
Bhébar 


Langur 


. Ajuir 


Udepur Malla 
Udepar Bichla 
Udepur Talla 


. DhéngG Malla 


Db4ngG Talla 
Karaundu Walla 
Koraundu Palla 


KatniélsyGn 
Chalansy Gn 
Bachhonsyén 
Dhanpur 
Ghardorsytn 
Bidolsydn 
Kandéraytin 


Cultivated 
erea. 


11'5 
5 
4 
3 
2 
95 
15 


79 


wa On 





645 


Total 


area, 
24 
15 
13 
11 

9 
21 
34 


——, 


211 


ail 


18 
24 
26 
61 
30 
12 
63 


234 
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Cultivated Total 














area. Brea. 

Vil. Chéndpur— 59, Choprdkot see ses 9 109 
60. Dhdijyuli wes “0 3 22 

61. Chauthén ovo sas 5 44 

62. Lohba ave ies 8 95 

68. Rénigarh oa nied 1 17 

64, Chandpur Taili wat sce 6 51 

65. Chéudpur Sili as oes 65 44 

66. Sirgur eee oe 2 20 

Total vee 40°65 402 

VIII. Badhén— 67, Kapiri wee wie 25 19 
68. Karékot eee tea 2'5 27 

69, Khansar ste ove 1 30 

70. Pindarwér ere ove 7 88 

71. Pindarpér oes ane 5°5 284 

72. Nendsk vee ‘ees 2 146 

Total eee 20°5 594 

IX. Dasauli~ 73. Desauli Malli ove owe 2 98 
74. Dasauli Talli tor ane 6 104 

75. Band uve es 1 12 

Total pa 9 214 

X. Nagpu— 76. Kéliphét Mall: ae a 3 221 
77. Kaliphét Talli hee, wie 6 56 

78, Maikbandé aoe te 1 118 

79. Parkandi ise ies 15 27 

80. Bimsu ven wee I 11 

81. Négpur Malla aes. ee 4 155 

82. Négpur Bichla ace eee 10 102 

83. Négpur Talla nas as 8 39 

&. Urgeam > alaee oh 1 64 

Total ass: 35°65 793 

XI. Painkandé— 85. Painkhandé Malla... ee 15 =1,460 
86. Painkhaondé Talla... ane 3 132 

Total aes 45 1,592 

Add for reserved forests in the south Sex 509 

Total for the district se 451 5,471 





13. The population of Garhwal appears to consist of a substratum of low-caste 
non-Aryan aborigines, with successive layers, as it were, of Aryan invaders and immi- 
grants superimposed, The aborigines are the doms, who appear to have been reduced 
by the first invaders to a state of slavery from which they have not yet fully emerged. 
The history of this first conquest is altogether lost, but it would appear to have been 
effected by the ancestors of the present Khasiyas, who were accompanied by various 
castes of Brahmans, as the former of these can in no case give any account of their 
origin, while the latter are often reproachfully called the aborigines of the district 
by more recently arrived Brahmans (Pandit Ganga Datt Upreti, “Notes on the 
prevailing castes of Garhwfl”’.) These in turn appear to have been subdued by high 
castes, Kunwars, Jhinkwadns, Sajwins, Pharsw4ns, &c., who date their arrival in the 
country previous to the invasion of Rija Kanakp4l, and appear at that time to have 
been ruling over parts as petty chieftains, Most of the higher castes in the district 
profess to have come hither with Réja Kanakp4l, who conquered Garhwél in the latter 
end of the seventh century, and founded Chéndpur Fort. These castes, both Brahmans 


Peoy le, 


Caste distribution, 
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aud R4jputs, are equal, if not superior, in point of precedence to all others in Garhwil, 
This would seem to indicate that since that time there has been no great conquest 
accompanied by a settlement of the invaders, The castes which have settled in the 
country have come in rather as immigrants than conquerors, and these may be said 
to constitute the fourth stratum of Hindus. Any mixture of race between Doms 
and Hindus is made impossible by a rigorous system of outcasting. 


14, Although the caste distinction between Hindus and Doms is £0 strong, and 
although the number of Hindu castes in Garhw4] must number seveial hundreds at 
the least computation, yet the Garhwé4li, as a rule, has far less caste prejudice than the 
plainsman. The bulk of the population consists of Brahmans, Chattris or bigh caste 
Réjputs, Khasiyds or low castes and Doms, Men of the Hindu castes are known as 
bith in distinction to the Doms, but the name is usually applied to the Chattri only, 
The Khasiya ie distinguished from the Chattri by the fact of his not wearing the sacred 
thread or janeu, which indicates a Sudra origin, The most numerous body adhering 
to this custom are the Pabilas or hemp spinners of Chandpur pargsna. But many 
Khasiyas who have really no right to the thread have assumed it in imitation of the 
Chattris, The process may be seen still going amongst the Negis of the village of Ira, 
Maundarsyun, where, although of the same origin, some have assumed the thread while 
others have not. But beyond being looked down on to a certain extent by the thread- 
wearing castes, the Khasiyas suffer from no particular disability. The Chattri or Bréh- 
man will eat bread cooked Ly them, equally with that cooked by a Br&ébman; and as 
regards rice, a Chattri or even Khasiya will not eat rice ccoked by a Brébman unless he be 
a Sarola. Intermarriage between the Rajput clans and Khasiya castes is not usual, 
although all the former intermarry freely ; but many well-to-do, and therefore respect- 
able, Khasiya castes, who have assumed the thread generations ago, have succeeded in 
intermarrying with Chattri clans, and have by this means attained to a practical equa- 
lity with the latter. The Pandds or priests who accompany pilgrims to Kedarndth 
temple, though calling themselves Brahmans and assuming Brahman names, are in 
reality Khasiyas, and intermarry with Khasiyacastes, Neither Brahmans nor Chattris 
will interm arry with them. It is this cireumstance which has given rise to the proverb 
Kedér hat khas mandir, or “ Kedartath is the Khasiya temple,” The minor castes 
or subdivisions of Brdhmans and Chattris are largely local, ¢.g., Dimris are so called from 
their village of Dimar; Khanydris from Khany fré in Sili Chandpur; Bartwals of Nagpur, 
from their village Baret ; and Aswals from Aswalsyan, Amongst Doms, on the other 
hand, caste names are given exclusively from the employment followed, e.g., lohér 
blacksmith, or, mason. Whether the local names of the former were originally confer- 
red asa title of honor is doubtful, though from the analogy of local titles in Europe 
one mizht be tempted to suppose so. It is by no means uncommon, however, fora 
man to vary his caste according to his improved position in the world, and the present 
settlement has afforded some instances of this. Thus a plain Khasiya “ Negi” would 
write himself down “ Mona Negi,” a Chattri caste, 

“ Hote ke tin nam, 
Pharsi, Pharsu, Phars Rdm.” 


The village boy is saluted as Pharei by his elders. When he becomes a man, 
he is familiarly called Pharsu by his fellows; but when he attains an honorable position, 
he will insist on being called Phars Ram, 

Besides the Hindus and Doms, who are met with throughout Garhwédl, there are 
several castes peculiar to certain parts, 


The Bhotiyds as they are loosely called by the southern people, and who themeelves 
equally loosely characterize all the southern people as “ Gangdris,’”’ oceupy the villages 
in the Niti Pass above the Rishigang4, and the village of M4nainthe Mana Paes. They 
consist principally of three castes, Tolchas, Mdérchas and Khdmpas. There are aleo some 
Jobéris or men of the Joh4ér Pass in Kumaun, and amongst themselves they recognize 
a large variety of subcastes, The Khimpas are Tibetans, now naturalized as British 
pubjectr, They reside only in the village of Gurguti in the Niti Pass, The Marchas 
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inhabit Mana, Niti, Gams4li and Bampa, They will eat with Khimpas, but will not 
intermarry with them. The Tolchas inhabit the villages Lelow the Mérchas. They 
take bread with the Marchas but not rice, and will not eat with the Khiampas at all, 
though they drink tea with them, The Tolchas intermarry with some of the Khasiya 
castes in the north of the district, while the Marchas cannot, The Tolchas will give 
their daughters in marriage to the Marchas, but will not receive in marriage girls of the 
latter caste. Both castes appear to be of ‘Tibetan origin, the Tolchas more, and the 
Marchas less diluted with Khasiya blood. None of these castes wear the sacred thread. 

Muhammadans are few in number. 
communities scattered about the district, such as Dhanai in Taili Chandpur and Bhair- 
gaon in Ajroir ; but in none of them is avy attempt made to keep up the form of Muham- 
madan worship, and they are looked on by the surrounding Hindus as little better 
than Doms. ‘The inhabitants of Dhanai were even ignorant of the meaning of the word 
masjid, and their whole religion is comprehended in their trade of making glass bangles, 
The 
latter place contained a mosque, which, however, has not been rebuilt since the flood, 
No mosque has ever been built at the former place, 


There are one or two Muhammadan village 


Some Muhammadans are alsy found in the towns of Kotdwara and Srinagar. 


At Srinagar and a few other places there are some men of the Baniya caste, immi- 
grants from the plains of comparatively recent date. Around the same place as well 
as in scattered parts of the district are a large number of cultivating faqirs, Giri, Puri, 
Rawal, Math, etc. Except for their dress and afew customs, they differ little from 
other cultivators. 

15, Astatement is subjoined showing the principal cultivating castes, and the 
amount held by each as proprietor, khdehar or sirtdn. It is not possible to shew all 
The Khasiya castes have been 


approximately separated from the Rajput clans, and the Sarola from the Gangari Brah- 


castes, as the number of these is exceedingly numerous. 


mans, while the Braman castes who can give no account of their origin and are by 
Caste 
names in the hills are little more than surnames in Europe, and are about as numerous, 
The total number in the cadastrally surveyed parts of Garhwal alone is 1,104. It is 
a curious point about these names that castes such as Riwats, Bishts and Negis, without 


profession mere cultivators and ploughmen are classed as Khas Brahmans. 


any qualifying prefix, are usually reckoned as Khasiyas, while those with a local prefix, 
such as Gorlé Rawat, Bangari Rawat, Kapholé Bisht, Kandéri Gusain, are high castes, 
This is partly due to the lords of the soil, the thatwans or grantees, taking the local 
name of their fief to distinguish them from the original Khasiya clans, and partly to 
Khasiyas of no particular caste taking such names as Bisht, Rawat and Negi, in accor- 
dance with the proverb “ Bhil chuke ko Kdshib gotra.” Men whose ancestry are 
unknown are all included among the numerous descendants of the rish¢ Kashyap. On 
the other hand, many local names are held by low castes, e.g., Baingwdra Brahmans, 
so called from their village of Baingwari, and many others. 

LL 


Proprietors, 













































Khéekars, | Sirténs. Total, 
ae 
C Name of caste. a 
2 = Area in Area in Area iu in [a 
3 Number. elas: Number. extn Number. ares: Numbor. perce 4 
“ a 
l 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 ee 
Sarolé Brahmansa— 

y | Nautyél 430 2,000°3 83 1640 61 69'3 574 2,233°6 

» | Thoplydl 357 | 14162 75 | 216-1 88] 76:3 520 | 1,706 

3 | Other Sarolis 780 | 3,805 78; 1991] 144] 1695] 1,002, 93,7631 


Total, Sarolés ... 6,810°0 7,703'3 
, 
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me 
a Name of caste. 
5 
a 
1 2 
Gangéri Brahmans- 
4 | Kukroti ns 
5 | Ghildyél ‘i 
G6 | Naithani 
7 | Joshi ne 
8 | Barthwal oA 
9 | Badola wi 
10 | Dhayini aes 
11 | Dabral fe 
12 | Kala ve 
13 } Juyél i 
14 | Dobry:il ea 
15 | Dhaoundyél ‘i 
1G | Pokhryal 
17 | Sundrydl tee 
18 | Other Gangiris ... 
Total, Gangiris :.. 
19 | Khas Brahmans... 
20 | Inferior Brahmans, 
Total, Brahmans... 
Chhattris— 
21 | Sojwin tee 
22 | Aswal 
23 | Butolé 
24) Rauthén wine 
25 | Kandari Guedin .., 
26 | Gorli Rawat 
27 | Bhandari 
28 | Kaphola Bisht 
29 | Mahar wee 
30 | Bongiri Rawat ,,, 
31 | Rénd ie 
32 | Narwani Rawat ... 
33 | Maundiré Rawat, 
34 | Sauntyél rr 
35 | Ghurdord ves 
36 | Rikholé ea 
37 | Mahté Negi 
38 | Patwaél Gusdin .,. 
39 | Padyir Bisht 
40 | Bhulgni agi 
41 | Other Chattris ... 
Total, Chattris 
42 | Khasiyds 
43° Togis wel 
44) Vaishnava 
45° Baniyts 
AG | Saraiwagia 
47° Sikh Dass ‘ 
48 | Doms (upper elnas), 
‘9 | Doms (lower elags), 
50 ' Mubammadane ... 
51 | Europeans : 
52 . Native Christians, 
53 | Sweeper 


1 
| GRAND TOTAL .. 

















Proprictors. 
Number Area in 
acres. 

3 4 
299 2,583°6 
228 960'9 
205 1,188°7 
229 11,1543 
256 1,260°7 
163 1,026'0 
337 1,816°1 
108 1,379°0 
223 8742 
185 1,142°8 
163 1,263°9 
252 805-4 
153 6450 
159 927-2 
2,307 | 10,632°0 
5,267 | 27,759°3 
3,685 | 24,625°8 
397 1,948°4 
10,916:] 61,143°5 
150 995'9 
419 1,990°5 
289 1,582:°3 
230 11,3324 
489 2,324:7 
353 2,303°1 
588 2,857°1 
369 1,934.0 
802 4,113°8 
215 8636 
337 1,916-4 
125 1,307:0 
76 1,062°7 
226 9714 
205 1,023°2 
201 1,309°7 
308 2,051-°0 
419 2,247'5 
286 1,806°9 
151 983°5 
2,339 | 18,285°1 
8,667 | 48,350°8 
14,376 | 82,167:0 
200 4793 
25 1188 
213 750'4 
4 4°0 
3 41 
419 1,373°9 
64 334'6 
21 W727 
2 396 
18 145'3 
2 2 








34,930 | 1,95,083°6 
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Area in 
Number. ngred: 

5 6 
26 138°4 
26 1299 
39 1147 
79 199°3 
50 1132 
61 283'3 
112 3760 
18 256 
33 161'8 
115 3961 
20 88-1 
107 436°0 
212 §50°1 
56 130°6 
976 | 2,336°3 
1,930 | 5,500'2 
1,454 | 5,541°2 
210 998:0 


3,830 |12,617°6 





50] 799 
77 | 213° 
53 | 1429 
48 | 1855 
151] Go45 
Bt] 3240 
200 | 5882 
76 | 26938 
251 | 1,158°6 
83] 367-9 
124 | 393-5 
22; 458 
2 71 
77 | 265-7 
BL] 2259 
103 | 358°2 
172] 656" 
168 |  563'3 
12] 4312 
51 | 2763 
783 | 2,535°7 
2,771 | 9,693°4 

















5,867 |20,461'8 


120 282'8 
19| “298 
93 | 3647 

1,792 | 3,034-9 

6o1 | 760-0 

20} 92:5 
“is | daa 


Sirtins, Total, 
ee 
Avea in .| Avea in 
Number acres. Number. acres. 
7 8 9 10 
71 109°0 396 2,831:0 
23 296 277 1,128°4 
76 70:1 320 1,873°5 
61 841 369 1,438°2 
38 39°7 344 1,413'6 
29 380 253 1,847:3 
62 88'2 $11 2,280'3 
6 $1 132 1,408°7 
50 65:7 306 1,101°7 
62 599 362 1,598'8 
1l 27-2 194 1,379'2 
75 1784 434 1,510°6 
59 536 424 1,248°7 
66 250 281 1,102°8 
669 7579 3,952 | 13,7262 
1,378 | 1,629°5 8,575 | 34,889°0 
1,147 | 1,878-2 6,286 | 32,045'2 
103 231°3 710 3,177°7 
2,921 | 4,054°1 | 17,667 | 77,815°2 
11 O4 211 1,062:2 
Te 1426 568 2,346+1 
68 149-6 410 1,874:8 
lt 40-0 292 1,557°9 
44 W747 634 3,006'9 
23. 25-9 465 2,656°0 
121 llc) 909 3,555°3 
57 80°7 502 2,2845 
173 3416 1,226 6,6140 
43 67:2 341 1,298 7 
78 760 539 2,385'°9 
9 18'8 156 1,371-6 
1 10 79 1,070°8 
9 1Q7 312 1,247°8 
40 348 329 1,283°9 
50 1368 414 1,893°7 
68 207-7 548 2,915°1 
77 102°4, 694 2,913-2 
44 T24 442 2,310'5 
9 20'6 211 1,280°4 
394 6244 3,516 | 16,445°2 
1,410 | 2,350°3 | 12,848 | 60,394°5 
3,033 | 5,964:9 | 23,276 | 1,08,593°7 
88 112°6 408 8747 
5 40-4 49 1790 
93 161'4 399 1,276'5 
sia tae 4 40 
i ay 3 41 
2,915 | 2,693-4 6,126 7,102°2 
1,157 7685 1,822 1,863'1 
20 43-4, 61 298'0 
“ tee 2 39°6 
ll 18:3 44 1780 
ae ob 2 2 








15,128 |47,341°9 


11,653 |16,197°3 





61,711 | 2,58,622'8 


{ Remarks. 


— 
= 





It will be seen that Chattri and Khasiya castes cultivate about two-thirds of the 
tolal area and the remainder is mostly held by Brahmans, In the génth villages the 
proportion ia almost reversed, the Bribmans holding five-eighths of the whole, 


Three quarters of the whole assessable area is cultivated by proprietors, and of 
the remainder, hree quarters by occupancy tenants and the one quarter or about one 


sixteenth of the whole by tenants-at-will. 


The proportion of land held by Brahmans, 
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Chattris and Khasiyas as proprietors, occupancy tenants and tenants-at-will, respect- 
ively, does not vary much, though the lower castes among these hold generally propor- 
tionately more land as tenants, The Doms hold very little land as proprietors, 


A corresponding statement for proprietary castes is not given, as the preparation 
of the present statement from the original records has taken some months, and a 
further similar delay is undesirable. Moreover, as most of the land is cultivated by 
proprietors, this is hardly necessary, The statement of course only refers to the 
eadastrally surveyed portion of the district, and is thus not complete for the whole. 


16, The village is usually built on.a spur jutting out from the hillside, The 
site is thus well-drained and dry, while at the same time safe from landslips, In the 
far north, avalanches are chiefly to be guarded against ; and here, owing to the steep- 
ness of the hillsides, it is seldom possible to build the village on the summit of a ridge. 
Consequently the destruction of viliages is by no means uncommon, But the general 
practice of building villages on a high and dry situation is well exemplified by the 
fact that in the Gauna flood of 1894 only five villages were destroyed. Another con- 
sideration in the situation of a village is that the spring iu the adjoining ravine (in 
most ravines there are springs either higher up or lower down) shall be approximately 
on a level with the village; but as there are a few parts of a hillside where water can- 
not be brought in a canal, this is of minor importance. In former times it appears to 
have been the custom for the ruling family to build itself a square high walled enclo- 
sure on some commanding site in the village, inside which the houses were erected. 
Instances of such exist in Biwe, Talla Nagpur, Ira, Maunddrsyin, and many other 
villages. The usual form consists of two rows of houses facing one another, the backs 
of which thus formed two sides of the square, while at either end high walls formed 
the other two sides, Mach wall had a carved wooden doorway, and the middle of the 
enclosure formed an open courtyard, The whole is suggestive of a defensive struc- 
ture, either against foreign enemies, or against the vassals of the grantees. Near this 
main building, arranged as the nature of the ground permitted, were the houses of the 
retnaining villagers. At the present time the tendency is to do away with these walled 
enclosures wherever they still exist, as the houses are found too small for modern 
requirements. The dwellings of the Chattri and Khasiya families are now clustered 
irregularly according to the nature of the ground, usually in rows in front of each of 
which the series of chauks (a paved space before the house) forms u street. Apart 
from the main village, and usually below it or on cither side, arethe Doms’ quarters or 
Dwmdné and the cowsheds (gaushdld.) The Doms have never been permitted to build 
their houses amongst those of the higher castes, and their dwellings ave usually at 
some distance apart, and away from the village water-supply, Not only are they not 
allowed to use the water-supply common to the rest of the village, but water brought 
through the Dumana is considered polluted and unfit for drinking. Water wherever 
plentiful is drawn from aspring provided with a stone spout (didrd) which effec- 
tually prevents all contamination, Where water is scarce, the spring is built round 
into a cistern in which the water is allowed to collect. In such cases contamination 
is common, but this device is never resorted to unless rendered compulsory by scarcity 
of water, The same care has not until recently been exercised in the segregation of 
cattle, These were kept in the lower storey of the house (obré—Kuméyuni and Mapj- 
kuméyuni, goth) where the houses were two-storied, or otherwise in one of the rooms 
of the house, and the consequent insanitary state of the villages is frequently remark- 
ed on in the older reports. Now, however, the cowsheds are with few exceptions a 
regular part of each village throughout Garhwi4l, while the people are beginning to 
learn the rudiments of village sanitation, A great deal, however, remains to be done 
in the northern half of the district, where the people are wilder and more barbarous 
than in the south. 


The houses are of various shapes and sizes, known by different names. The one- 
storied thatched house (tkhdrd makdn or bhwimandé makén or bhaydra makén) 
as almost extinct asadwelling place. In the south it is not even usually dignified by the 


The village, 


napaeet ee 


Cultivation. 
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name of a house, but is termed a hut (jhopraé), Itisxow thought rather a poor lodg. 
ing for cattle. Single-storied houses roofed with slates are, however, still built where 
the owner is poor, or in cases where, as in Chordain Sili Chandpur, the astrologers have 
declared the building sf two-storied houses unlucky to the village on the opposite 
hill. The plain two-storied house or mahkdén proper or dopurd makdn, as it is some. 
times called, has usually four rooms, two onthe ground floor (obré) and two in the 
upper storey (pdndd.) Each room has a separate door in the front sie of the house, 
aud the upper doors are reached by a stone staircase built up outside. The dimensions 
of the house are usually about 15 by 25 or 80 ft, The dandydldé is an improvement on 
the makdn. Its characteristic isa verandah in the upper storey, with a number of 
wooden posts (dandd) arranged along it tu support the roof, Behind the veran- 
dab, which is about five feet wide, there are two rooms as in the makdn, and about the 
same size as in that description of house, so that a dandydld is wider by the breadth 
of the verandah. In the lower storey the extra space serves to increase the size of 
the two lower rooms, the front walls of which are brought right forward under- 
neath the verandah, The staircase leading up to the upper storey is approached 
by a door in the front of the house, and lies inside the building. The advan- 
tage of the verandah, which serves as a sitting room, smoking room, and on hot 
summer nights as a sleeping room, are so great that in maay cases makdns have 
been turned into a species of dandydlé house by building up a verandah on pillars 
placed in front of the lower storey. ‘lhe roof is then brought forward over the veran- 
dah, the space below which is called the dandydlé mitre. The ewdn is of the same 
dimensions on the ground floor as the dandydld—about 20 feet by 30 feet. In 
some cases it differs only from the dandydlé by having the verandah built in on all 
sides with the exception of a space in the middle about 5 feet wide and reaching from the 
floor to the roof, But the more usual form consists of two rooms on the ground 
floor as in the dandydld, while in the upper storey the front wall is brouglt forward 
over the lower front wall, The space in the upper storey is then divided into three 
parts, The two end spaces are built up into rooms, while the middle space is left open 
in front and forms an open verandah, The tbéri as its name implies is essentially « 
building with a treble window. This is done by fitting up a small open verandah such 
as exists in the ewén with four pillars (khambh) of highly ornamental carved wood- 
work, two being at either end and the remaining two trisecting the space between them. 
Circular arches of similar carved woodwork spring from the tops of the pillars over the 
three windows thus formed, ‘The pillars are made of tém or other dark coloured wood, 
and the carving evinces considerable skill and ingenuity in the workman. This man is 
usually employed without limit to time ata daily wage of six or eight annas in addi- 
tion to his food, and as a single pillar will take a good workman one month, the cost 
is considerable. The old ¢ibéris are almost all the property of thokdérs and men of 
a similar class, who could command a large quantity of free labour, and are of all shapes 
and sizes. At the present date,as one old man confided to me, there is a regular 
craze for building tibdris, but it is “ toté hd hdm”’—an unprofitable business. The 
usual form is a foundation about 20 feet Ly 50 feet, and thus considerably larger than 
any other form of house, with three rooms on the ground floor, which are reached 
by one or at the most two doors, the side posts of which are carved similarly to the 
tibdri pillars, The upper storey as in the ewdn is divided into three, the middle for 
the tibdvt or verandah, and the two side ones for rooms. On account, however, of the 
greater width of the house, the tbdrt verandah only extends back as far as the ridge 
pole, i.e., half the width of the house, and behind it is another small room. 

17. Around the village and usually below it, lies the cultivation. This is by no 
means continuous, but confined to those parts of the hillside which are less steep than 
the rest. In no part of Garhwal does the cultivated area much exceed one half the 
total area, and it is usually very much less. The cultivation of each village usually lies 
about the hillside in patches and a patch belonging to one village will frequently be 
interspersed amongst patches belonging to another, Occasionally, as in parts of Chaund- 
kot and Barahsydn, cultivation in places extends almost continuously from the top 
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of the hill to the ravine. In other parts, as in Ghurdorsytin in Dewalgarb, cultivation 
is almost confined to the valleys, the upper hillsides being ieft uutouched, It seldom 
happens that any part of the hillside is sufficiently level to admit of cultivation with- 
out terracing. This is done by building up stones into a wall at the lower part and 
excavating the upper part, until the whole becomes approximately level. As, however, 
the soil is very thin on most Inllsides, the effect of carrying out the whole of this oper- 
ation at ouce would be to bury the earth under the stones, The usual practice there- 
fore, except where the soil is very thick, is to build up only a small wall and make a 
small excavation the first year, and allow the course of time to weather the lower rock 
into soi:, while the operations of husbandry, ploughing and hoeing, combined with rain, 
operate to level the land gradually by conveying the soil from the upper to the lower 
part of the field. But as regards the greater part of the terraced land, comprising 
all the best of it, the Garhwali is the inheritor of a bygone age, The broad fields 
with ¢ervace walls ten feet high, which are found in most villages, were made hundreds 
of years ago, ard even extensions of cultivation are now usually made in land which 
was terraced fields in the last century, and which bears the marks of terraces still. 
In the pattis round Chaindpurgarhi there ave miles of terraced land still waste and 
covered with pine forest. 

There is a method of cultivating land without terracing it, which is then known 
as katil or khil. The shrubs and bushes on it are cut and burnt, and the land dug 
up with a hoe. After cropping it is allowed to liefallow for a number of years, till 
the bushes have grown up again, when the treatment is repeated. As will be subse- 
quently pointed out, a regular and fixed rotation is followed in every case, and there 
is no ‘' abandonment ”’ as is sometimes asserted, nor is the cultivation in any sense 
“temporary.” In the south this system of cultivation is only practised on the 
very steepest hillsides, where the plough cannot be used, Some are, in fact, so steep 
that one wonders how men can work on them. The northern hatil is usually made 
ona gently sluping hillside, and this is particularly the case in Dhaijyuli and Chopra- 
kot, where alone the amount of Latil cultivation is considerable. 


18. In the greater part of the district there are, as in the plains, two harvests in 
the year. One takes place in September and onein April. The principal crops reap- 
ed in the former are rice, mandwé (eleusine coracana) and jhangord (oplismenus 
frumentaceus) or sawdin, Others less importantare hound (panicum atalrowmn), 
chud(amaranthus), sesamum (til), china (panicum miliacewm), the various species 
of pea, urd, gahat and bhat, pepper, ginger and turmeric, and sugarcane. The last 
three, (bough rains or &karif crops, are not reaped till three or four months later, The 
winter crops are wheat, barley and mustard with occasionally a little masér or some 
similar pulse sown amongst the wheat, In the more rigorous northern climate, how- 
ever, the spring harvest leeomes later and later as greater altitudes are reached. 
Thus at about 6,000 feet. the spring harvest does not ripen till May, at 7,000 feet till 
June, at $,000 feet it ripens during July and at Aunli above Joshimath, which is 
nearly 9,000 feet, it ripens during August. Here the crop is on the ground practi- 
eally the whole year round, as in England, In the villages in the higher part of the 
Niti Pass, which are snowed up during the winter, and whose altitude varies from about 
9,000 feet to 11,000 feet, it is not therefore strange that the spring crops instead of 
heing sown in the autumn, to be reaped about the same time next year, are sown in the 
rpring and reaped in the autumn, along with such of the ordinary autumn crops as 
will grow, as the ground heing under snow the whole of the wi 
not benefit by being left in the soil during that season, as 


The seed time varies tike the harvest time, according to the warmth of the part 
where the crop is produced, The ordinary seed time for the autumn crop is April for 
the earlier and May for the later, and for the spring crops early November. But 
in the Bhabar and hot valleys in the south of the district, such as the Jhart valley of 
Painon, it is unnecessary, by sowing the autumn crops go early, to expese then to pos- 
sible injury during the hot weather. They are therefore sown with the beginning of 
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the rains in June. In the Jhart valley of Painon rice will sometimes remain on the 
land till November. Bothin the Bhabar and in the highest villages of Badhin and 
Dasauli (7,009 to 8,000 feet) mustard is a winter erop instead of a spring crop, being 
reaped in DecemlLer. In the Bhibar itis sown in October, in the upper villages of 
Badhan and Dasauli in Angust. In the Bhabar it is not unusual fo sow after mustard 
a crop of gandra (p. vicun uliginosum) somewhat like the ching of the hills, which 
is cut with the wheat in April; and is thus a spring instead of an autumn crop, In the 
upper villages of Malla Painkhanda, where the snow only melts in May, all crops are 
sown in the beginning of June. 


19. The value of crop rotations, in retarding the exhaustion of the soil, is a fact 
so familiar to agriculture that, as might have been supposed, it bas not been overlooked 
Ly the hillman, whose methods are the evolved result of many centuries of experience, 
In any land from which two harvests are gathered in the year, some sort of rotation jg 
a matter of necessity, as the same crop cannot be grown on both occasions, But in 
Garhwél a simple rotation on these lines is not practicable, from the fact that in most 
Jand the early autumn crops have to ke sown before the spring crops are ripe. Hence 
the standard two-year rotation of the bills mentioned Ly Mr. Traill (page 26 of the 
‘Statistical Sketch ” ) of rice, wheat and mandwé. Rice is sown in Apriland reaped 
in September. It is followed by wheat sown in October and reayed in April. Then 
mandwé is sown and reaped in October, after which tbe Jand remains fallow till next 
Apnil. For the purpose of this rotation the village Jands are divided into two parts, 
Rice is grown in half and mandwé in the other Lalf. The balf in which rice is sown 
is known as the satydé7@ \Garhwali, sdti—rice), thatin which mandwe is sown is known 
as the koddrdé (Garhwali, kodé—mandwa). In the winter the sodéré is left fallow, 
while in the satyGrdé wheat is sown, and this portion then becomes known as the 
gyinwérd (gytn—gehun, wheat), and subsequently when mandwé follows the wheat 
it becomes the fuddrd, while the oddré of last year becomes the satydrd. The sys- 
tem of leaving fallow a whole block of land instead of seattered fields bere and there, 
has its advantages wuen the cattle are turned loose to graze on the remnants of the 
straw; and the grass that can be found on the terrace walls. For this reason half or 
nearly half the village will be found apparently lying waste in the winter. In land 
which is too stony to grow rice or too light to grow wheat, jhangord is substituted 
for the one, or barley fur the other, or Loth ; but this docs uot affect the system of rota- 
tion, nor the method of carrying it out. 

The above rotation is, however, practically confined to unirrigated land or Jand in 
which the irrigation ig very poor. The irrigated land, lying as it usually does at the 
bottom of a valley, is as a rule the warmest in the village. Moreover, there is vo risk 
in the rice being somewhat late, as it is protected by the irrigation against any damage 
which might Le done to late dry rice by an early cessation of the rains, The rice harvest 
begins at the top of the hills and goes down to the bottom, whereas the spring harvest 
procceds iu the opposite order, Tor these reasons in irrigated land it is always possible 
to grow two crops, one of rice and one of wheat, in the year; and as the rice is a deep- 
rooted crop and the wheat a short-rooted, while the process of irrigation in itself consti- 
tutes a dressing of the land, this rotation leaves little to be desired. However, the 
wheat crop in the cold weather, besides Leing poorer than in corresponding unirrigat- 
ed land (the native explanation of this is that the soil is too damp and cold), has 4 
prejudicial effect on the quality and yield of rice, and is therefore sot infrequently 
omitted altogether. This same rotation of rice and wheat is carried out in dry land in 
the Jhart valley of Painon, A similar double rotation is carried on in dry land in the 
hotter parts of the Alaknanda valley. There jghangora and wheat are alternately 
grown without any interval of fallow, wherever a good clay soil is available, 


Another tio-crop rotation is that of chud and barley. This is much practised in 
the northern villages in fields near the homestead which are regularly enriched with 
manure. In the south there is a similar rotation with ugal (Fagopyrum esculen- 
tum), buckwheat, for chud, but confined to outlying land, Ugal is said to have the 
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merit of not being injured by the mists which in the rains settle on the tops of all 
hills south of the Khitli-Utain range, In: the higher villages of the north where 
barley does not ripen till May and June, the double crop becomes impossible, and the 
rotation then practised is chudé (April to September), followed Ly barley (October to 
June), followed by mustard (August to December). The land then remains fallow 
till April when chud is again sown. But the people of those villages are shepherds 
rather than agriculturists by profession, and the rotation is nol always pzactised. 

The standard rotation for outlying land which is too far from the village to 
be manured in the ordinary way is as follows :— Wheat or barley is sown in the autumn 
and reaped in the following spring. Curiously enough, if the ground is stony and uneven, 
wheat is chosen, if level and good, barley, as wheat is said to thrive under more disad- 
vantageous cireustances than barley. It is followed immediately by a crop of mandro4. 
After this is cut, the field is aliowed to remain fallow during the winter, and next 
summer a crop of jhangora is raised, The land then remains fallow fora period of three 
years, when the process is repeated. The whole rotation thus ocenpies five years. The 
name applied to this rotation or rather the lard on which it is exercised is tesdld. The 
rotation is practised irrespectively on terraced or unterraced land, though usually on 
the former. The vegetation which springs up during the three years’ fallow is some- 
times burat and sometimes plougted in. The rotation is sometimes lengthened by 
adding gaat or wgal in the third year and prolonging the fallow to 6 years, or nine 
years in all. This variation is practically confined to unterraced land and katil, The 
length of faliow allows time to the bushes to put forth considerable shoots, which 
when eut and burnt form such a valuable top-dressing for theland. Jisdld, or intermit- 
tent cultivation on terraced land, is practically confined to the south of the district, 
though in the north as elsewhere such unterraced cultivation as exists (4hil) is treated 
with periods of fallow. 


A favourite rotation in Talla Dhangt, where “ail cultivation abounds, is one of 
til (scsamum) followed next year by jhangord and three years’ fallow. It is said, 
however, that this rotation is hardly profitable except in newly broken land. 

Ta the Bhabar, in order to bring in the autumn crop of mustard as well as wheat, 
a very long rotation is employed. Rice and wheat follow one another as in the bills, 
next rains however maize is sown instead of rice. This ripens in 60 days and after it 
is cut mustard is put in. This is reaped in December and followed by gundré, reaped 
in April, making five crops in two years, It is seldom, however, that the whole area is 
sown with either maize or gandrd. The former diminishes the yield of mustard, while 
for the latter, water is usually deficient. 

In the eastern villages of the Bh4bar rice is hardly grown at all, tobacco and 
cotton being the favourite crops. When the land on and near which a cattle station 
has stood is first ploughed up, crops of tobacco and maize are alternately grown for 
alout three years, Thereafter when the soil becomes exhausted, crops of wheat and 
cotton are raised. When water is available for irrigation, wheat can be sown after the 
cotton is reaped, otherwise after the cotton crop the land is left fallow till the next 
wheat sowing, 4.¢., for about ten months. 


20, Irrigation is carried on by means of minute canals (gal) which are taken out 
from the stream (found at the bottom of almost every valley) at some convenient spot, 
and led along the hillside till the Jand to be irrigated is reached, The length of the 
gil of couree varies according to the height of the land to be irrigated above the 
hottom of the valley, aud the more or less rapid fall in the stream, As the rapidity of 
the fall varies, generally speaking, inversely as the quantity of water in the stream, it 
will be seen that in the ease of a large river the canal must be made much longer to 
reach a spot a given distance above the valley than in the case of asmall stream. ae the 
amount of land in any given spot which could be irrigated by one canal is, moreover, 
generally comparatively small, there is no object in taking water from a large river. 
To take an extreme case of the above principle, there is no land whatever in the Garh- 
wal district irrigated from the Alaknandé or Ganges, and there are verv few canals 
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from the Nayfr. A further objection to irrigation from large streams is that owing 
to the difference lietween their flood level and Iow water level, a canal has {o be taken 
for a considerable distance in the earlier part of its course below flood Jevel, and ag 
huge boulders are brought down by the river in flood, the result is that this portion 
of the canal is frequently entirely destroyed, even when cut out of the solid rock. An 
instance in point is the canal to Jaikot in Koligir, taken out of the Naydr river, The 
favourite stream for irrigation is one about ten miles in length, issuing if possible from 
high hills. This will contain a supply of water sufficient for the land commanded, and 
at the same time the fall will be sufficiently rapid to admit of a short canal. Pan4j 
in Dhanpur, Pharasi in Chalansytm, Paithani in Pindarpair are instances. To direct 
the water into the canal, adam (band) is erected across the stream. As the channel of 
the stream is scoured deeper and deeper by the annual rains it becomes necessary to 
make the band higher in order to raise the water to the level of the canal, and fivally 
the head works may have to le shifted higher up the stream, or as an alternative the 
irrigation is abandoned, Where the head works are situated in level land the trend 
given to the stream by the dam, especially to the torrents which pour down at the 
beginning of the rains, frequently causes great damage Ly erosion of the banks, or, by 
pouring down the canal, flooding the land and washing away the top soil. Small yius 
are sometimes taken along precipitous rocks in wooden troughs (patndla) formed out 
of the trunks of chir trees. The same plan is adopted when torrent beds have to be 
erossed, The quantity of water which can be transmitted by these troughs is not, 
however, very considerable, Land is watered by the flow only. Irrigation by lift. is 
entirely unknown, nor are any mechanical methods of raising water practised. 

The amount of water in a stream or canal is estimated aceording to the number cf 


water mills it is capable of turning. “ Do ghurdthé pani” 


means “ a two-mill power 
flow ” or about tliree cubic feet per foot per second. For mills, gals of the same descrip- 
tion as irrigation gills are used, The wheel revolves in a horizontal plane, and the move- 
ment is communicated through the vertical shaft direct to the stone, through a hole in 
the floor of the mill. The water is guided on to the wheel, which is about three feet 
in diameter, by a wooden trough arranged at an angle of about 45° with the vertical 
(panydla), and the water is turned off or on by placing a board (kultord) in front 
of the trough or waste channel respectively, The Jatter guides the water down to the 
river or to another mill, as the case may be, The owner of the mill takes a percentage 
of one pdtha in the don of the flour, or one-sixteenth part. Out of these dues a small 
sum varying from U-S-U to Ks, 2 yearly is taken by Government, while the rest is the 
owner’s profit and provides for the maintenance and repair of the mills. Sometimes 
a mill is erected as a charitable act. No dues are then taken on it, and it is known 
asa dharm ghardt. Such mills are revenue-free. They are repaired by the ercetor, 
or, in default, by the villaze community using them, 

In some of the castern Bhalar villages, ¢.g., Kothirau, water is raised by the Bijnor 
people who cultivate them, ly the method familiar in the plains, of a vessel dipping 
at the end of a weighted lever. Where even this is impractieable, tobacco planty 
are watered during the carlier stages of their growth by means of yhards of water 
brought up from the stream. 


21. To prepare the ground for seed it is first of all ploughed (béac) onde in the 
ease of coarse hahrif crops, suchas jhangord and mandwd, and twice in the case ot 
others, The second ploughing is known as whehalno in the Saloni or southern dialect, and 
dunydno in the Rathi or central. In the case of rice, and sometimes wheat, Lhe ciods are 
broken up after each ploughing by an instrument hke a mallet with a long handle. 
known as a dildra. The ground is also smoothed over by an instrument like a harrow 
without teeth known as the jul. The seed is then sown by a skilful man, and the 
ground is ploughed a second or third Lime as the case may be (bitna). The job ia 
then finally taken over the ficld again, this time very carefully to leave it quite even. 
Wien the Lharif crops have reached the heicht of afew inches from the ground the 
harrow (danddl«) is applied. In Nigpur and the north, where this instrument is {tied 
with iron teeth, it isknownas mayd. In the case of mandwd, jhangord aad the coarse 
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crops, the harrow is applied a second time, in the case of rice, only once. Then until 
the crop begins to come into ear it is regularly weeded (malso gérno—Rathi ; godno— 
Salani) with the hoe (4étlt or kéti). The rabi crop is neither harrowed nor weed- 
ed, except in the case of heavy rain occurring in a clay soil after the grain has germi- 
nated, when the land is harrowed sometimes to let up the shoots, This process is known 
as pal garno ordarak gérno, Thecrop is cut with a sickle (ddéthi; Kuméyun— 
dardti), rice being cut off close to the root, while in the ease of ghangord or mandwd 
the ears only are first cut, and after the stalks (jhangret and nalyau) have dried, they 
are cut and stored as fodder, Wheat and barley are cut about the middle. On arrival 
of the sheaves at the threshing-floor the ears are chopped off for threshing, while the 
stalk is given to thecattle. Inordinary years what remains on the field is grazed off 
by cattle or even burnt, When grass is scarce, it is, however, carefully cut and pre- 
served for fodder, AJl such straw is stacked in trees near the homestead, or in the 
absence of these on poles known as tatla. Rice is not taken to the threshing-floor but 
the paddy (dhdn) is separated from the stalks (mdndng) on the spot. It is usually left 
on the field three days after being cut, and then spread in sheaves on a matting of ringal 
(moti) or of wheat straw (mdndara). The grain is then pressed out by the feet, the 


remaining straw being known as pardl. 

Threshing-floors are usually constructed on a ridge, where a good current of air 
may be anticipated. They are commonly paved with stone flags. The grain is trodden 
out by oxen in the usual way and winnowed by pouring it out of a basket held high up 
ou toa mat below. The grain is then stored in big baskets (Saléni—kunné; Rathi— 
doré) in the upper storey of the house (pénd@) till required for use. Rice is husked 
(kfitnd) when required for use, by pounding it in a sort of stone mortar (wrkhydld) hol- 
lowed out of the floor of the courtyard, with a stick about three inches in diameter and 
five feet long, narrow in the middle where it is grasped, and bound at the end with iron 
rings, known as a ginjydld. If required for sale, rice is at once husked instead of being 


stored as paddy. 


In irrigated land, rice, instead of being dealt with as above, is usually sown in a seed: 


bed (bijwaér). At the beginning of the rains after the young plants (pawnd) have 
attained a height of about 6 inches they are planted out in the remaining irrigated 
land. All the finer kinds of rice are produced by this method, which has besides the 
advantage of rendering as valuable as perennially irrigated land, land for which no water 
is available during the bot weather, About one-tenth of the area which it is intended 
to plant up is sufficient for a nursery. Pepper (chillies) is similarly dealt with. In 
most of Talla Sulan a similar plan is followed with regard to mundwd. Itis sown 
very thickly in one field, and when the plants come up they are transplanted to the 
adjoining fields, This operation is carricd out at the beginning of the rains, but 
neither the nursery nor the other fieldsare in this case irrigated. In the rest of the 
district for mandwé, and for the whole district as regards jhangord, all that is done 
in the way of transplanting is to fill up the barer parts of the field by putting in seed- 
lings taken from the more thickly sown part, so that the crop may be even over all. 


22, Manure is usually applied to the ground immediately before the seed is sown. 
It is then ploughed in with the seed. In the case of mandwé, and sometimes in the 
case of wheat, manure is seattered over the ground after the crop has germinated instead 
of before sowing. Gahatis not manured at all, and is usually sown in the stoniest fields 
io the villuge. To say of a ficid “ Zs men gahat bhi va hoté’’” meana thas it is some- 
thing very bad indeed. Ugul is also not usually manured. Farmyard mauure, in the 
old days when cattle were kept in the lower storey, was usually stacked in heaps just 
outside the dwelling houses. Now that the cowsheds are a separate part. of the village, 
it is stored in heaps near them till required for use. Intermittent cultivation, known 
gencrally as tisdla, gets only the dressing of weeds, which are cut down, rot, and are 
ploughed in, In katil the shrubs are cut and burnt, and the same procedure is some- 
times observed in terraced tisd/a. Leaf manure is largely, and it is said increasingly, 
used throughout Garhw4l. Oak leaves are preferred ; pine leaves are not only useless, 
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but noxious. It is to be noted that the irrigated land known as sera is considered not 
to require manure, the silt brought down by streams in flood affording the necessary 
top-dressing. In the greater part of the Salfns and Chaundkot, and to some extent in 
Barahsyun, Dewalgarh and Ch4ndpur, it is the custom to pen the eattle in the fields to 
manure them, For this purpose a species of thatched hurdle about eight feet by five feet 
is used. These are known as pallé or pharkd. The outer framework is of chir wood 
and the thatch is kept in place by thin strips of bamboo, In the southern and warmer 
pattis, where broadleaved trees are to be found, a layer of leavesis usually placed between 
two thin layers of thatching grass. A wooden handle is arranged in the middle of the 
palld by which it is lifted and carried. A shed is formed by placing a number of these 
side by side in a horizontal position, their upper edges resting on the terrace wall of a field 
and their lower edges being supported by upright sticks. In this the cattle are placed at 
night the men sleeping round it outside to keep off leopards. During the day the pallds 
are removed. The animals are usually taken out to graze part of the day and penned 
up in the fields for the rest. Cows with young calves, however, are kept in the field all 
day and stallfed with grass. These pens are known by the name of goth. In the 
Bhébar goth has a different meaning. It consists of a huge cattleshed, made witha 
frame work of wooden poles and covered with thatch, sometimes as much as a hundred 
yards in length and twenty or thirty broad, in which the cattle brought down to graze 
in the forests are lodged at night, Men who bring down cattle and pay the grazing 
dues to the Forest Department are allowed, free of charge, to cut the necessary poles 
every third year, In the eastern villages of the Bhébar, such cattle owners take leases 
of the villages. Each then erects his goth in one part or other of his village, The land 
on which it stands and the immediate surroundings are perforce left waste during this 
time, but the manure from the cattlesheds is thrown out on to the adjoining land, 
On the expiration of three years, the goth is dismantled, removed to another part 
of the village, and the land on which it stood brought under cullivaticn, The cattle 
owning lessee sublets the land to cultivators, and thus makes good his rent, 

23. Asarule, the villagers take no particular precaution to defend their crops 
against wild beasts, deer not being usually sufficiently numerous to be capable of doing 
eerious damage. In the parts of Bangi and Puinon, however, which are interspersed 
with or adjoin reserved forest, a small platform is erected on wooden poles about ten feet 
above the ground, and roofed over to protect the occupant from rain, These ara 
placed in all parts of the village lands, and a watcher has always to be stationed there 
to prevent deer destroying the crop. The name given here is tdénd, In the Bhébar 
and parts of Sila and Talla Badalpur as well asin Malla Kaliphat and Maikhandd 
similar erections are used, but known as oré. Another device used in Bangi and Painon 
is to tie a string across the field a short distance above the top of the crop, and fixed to 
two sticks. However fragile this thing may be and however loosely tied, the deer will not 
venture near it, Sometimes pieces of tin are tied near the stick on either side, 
which, as they are blown about by the wind, frighten animals by their noise, The bear, 
who hasa great fondness for mandwd, is occasionally kept away by keeping up a smoul- 
dering fire of mandwé husks in the field. When, however, a bear gets really trouble- 
some, some one will sit up for him with a gun, and perform the not very difficult task 
of ending his career when he comes for his evening meal. Monkeys are exceedingly 
destructive, and the hillman, though without the same reverence for monkey life as his 
brother of the plains, is loth to shoot them. This, however, is occasionally done, and is 
in fact the only remendy, as dogs tied in the fields are invarially carried off by leopards. 
As regards deer in places other than those noted, the Garhwali usually prefers to carry 
the war inco the enemy’s country, by shooting them in the forests before they have 
begun to attack his fields. Leopards are always very destructive to cattle, and will not 
infrequently break open the roof of a cattleshed in order to get inside. The people are, 
except when a leopard becomes very destructive, afraid to attack him with guns, and 
traps are usually resorted to, and with fair success, 

24. The outturn of the principal crops has been a very im; ortant matter in the 
orceent settlement, because the whole assessment is theoretically based thereon. The 
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experiments which have of recent years been made regarding the outturn of crops appear 
to have established this fact rather than any other, that in the hills, within very wide 
limits, the crop depends almost entirely on the amount of manure put into the ground, 
and Mr. Richards, a tea planter of Lohba, with forty years’ experience of Garhwél, 18 
of opinion that the native belief in the decreased fertility of the land is correct, and 
due tothe substitution of leaf for farmyard manure, The cattle instead of being grazed 
over the fields as formerly are more and more taken off to the forests, where such exist. 
The old proverb asserted of certain pieces of land in Bachhansyan patti :— 


Sewd, Silsir, Launda, Gadsér, 
Chaupatha bitke upje khdar, 


or a return of eighty-fold. Twenty or thirty-fold is now considered a good return. 
But it may be expected that when the Garhwiali, on the introduction of the British 
rule, began to till again the broad fields deserted during the Gurkha occupation 
(and it was always the fairest and best lands of the valley, which, exposed as they 
were to the depredations of every passing body of soldiery, were first abandoned), 
phenomenal crops were the result. Now, however, the land returns only so much as ia 
put into it, and in the present day the effort seems to be after quantity of cultivation 
instead of quality. The old method of estimating the outturn was as elsewhere, not by 
reckoning the produce of a given area of land, but the produce of a given quantity of 
Even at the present day it is very difficult to get the cultivator to reckon 
by the former methud. The names given to areas of land are derived from the amount 
of seed they were supposed to contain, Thus a ndli contained one nélt (Kumfyuni) or 
pétha (Garhwali) of grain, and its area naturally varied aecording to the erop sown, 
The present standard ndli of 240 square yards is the area in whicha ndli of wheat is 
‘sown, Similarly the bist contained twenty ndlis of seed, Large quantities of grain are 
usually reekoned by the don (Kumfyuni and Manj-kum4yuni—piret) of sixteen pdthas 
and still larger quantities by the khér of twenty dons. In GarhwaAl land was formerly 
measured by the jydlé or plough, containing from four to sixteen dons, on the British 
conquest a standard jyild of eight dons being adopted. The pdtha like the ser is 
primarily a measure of capacity aot of weight, and variesin different places. A grain- 
dealer usually has two pdtha measures, a large one to buy with and a small one to sell 
with, Generally speaking, a pitha is about sixty ounces. A fourth part of a pdtha is 
called a mana, 


‘seed sown. 


The following table gives the approximate ontturn and value of the principal 
crops on an acre of good land. Turmeric and ginger are never grown in plots of an 


acre in extent and pepper hardly ever, so that the figures only give the calculated 
outtura founl by taking the produce of a smaller area :—~ 


bbs. per Value. 
acre, Rs. 

Rice 1,000 25 to 50 according to quality. 
Wheat 800 25 
Barley 1,000 25 
Mustard 800 25 
Mundwa 1,000 20 
JShangora .,. 1,000 20 
Pepper ; 800 to 1,200 100 to Re, 200 aceording to quality. 
Turmeric (dried) 1,000 to 1,500 100 to,, 150. 


Ginger (undried) 3,000 to 4,000 100 to ,, 200. 


25. But the people of Garhwfl are no less pastoral than agricultural, and in parts 
of the north the former is their predominant character, Thus at last seihlement it ts 
noted that Harmal in Pindarpar is a bher ka mulk (sheep country) while Jhaliy4 in the 
same pattiisa bakriyon kd gdon (goat village), and they were assessed coma 
irrespective of the state of cultivation in these villages. The pastoral habits ithe 
people no doubt account largely for the opposition that almost invariably follows th 
breaking up of new land for cultivation, and for the lying waste of large stretch f 
good culturable land for grazing purposes, of which the “ Gauchar” of Pa in Dh a 
is the most famous example, It also accounts for the firing of the cores ice 


Cattle. 
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takes place annually io the spring, and which is carried out with the ides of 
burning up the old grass and pine needles and causing the young grass to spring 
up with the first rain. Sometimes, however, as in the present year, these fires 
are not followed by rain, and the result is a great scarcity of fodder. In the 
south of the country, particularly in Malla and Talla Sal4ns and Chaundkot, 
where pasture is comparatively scarce, certain trees are grown and preserved for fod- 
der. Of these the commonest and most prized is the bhyéxl. These are grown along 
the terraces of fields, and sometimes the whole cultivation of a village will be found 
almost covered with them. The branches begin to be cut for fodder in November and 
last till the hot weather, only a few being then left to keep the tree alive. During 
the rains fresh branches are formed, which are cut in the succeeding cold weather. The 
branches themselves when the leaves have been eaten off are, after being steeped in water, 
peeled of their bark, which, as in the case of the hemp plant, is then used for ropes, 
Where grown, this tree is much appreciated, but in the parts where it is not used its 
introduction is objected to on the ground of the damage done to crops by its shade, 
and by reason of its affording a resting place to birds. The asin, a large-leaved tree, is 
grown in fields to some extent on the southern slopes of Talla Saldn, in the warmer 
villages, Kimé (mulberry) is also cultivated for fodder. So too the kwtra, but it is not 
grown in fields. Oak leaves (béx/) are also largely cut, particularly for goats, and con- 
siderable damage is often done to forests in this manner, In the hot weather when 
grass is scarce, the leaves of all sorts of trees are used as fodder. 


As a rule, no attempt is made to preserve grass for fodder, either by cutting and 
storing it or by preserving it from grazing. In the upper part of Bichla Négpur 
known as Dasjyula, both methods are however practised. After the rains the cattle 
are taken up into the higher hills, which ascend to about 10,000 feet, while the grass 
round the yillage is carefully preserved. In October some of this is eut and stored 
for the winter, and in the middle of November when snowstorms are liable to become 
dangerous on the upper hills, the cattle are turned loose to graze in the preserves near 
the village. In upper Dasaulia similar practice is followed. In the north of Malls 
Salfn, grass is occasionally cut for bay and stacked on poles near the village like straw, 
No very elaborate arrangements are usually made for preserving the grass, it being cut 
from precipices or field terraces where the cattle cannot reach it. The use of the straw 
of different grains for fodder has been referred to in § 21. 


Wherever there are high hills, it is usual at the beginning of the hot weather to 
take the cattle of the village thither and form a summer cattle station (thark). A 
gwar or ma@rwdra, on the other hand, is a permanent cattle station where the animals 
remain all the year round. The Bh&bar goth (also known as kAdéa) has been alluded to 
in § 22, as well as the institution of a similar name in the hills. In the extreme 
north, the grassy expanses situated between the upper limit of the forest and the region 
of perpetual snow, known as bugydl or paydr, are the summer grazing grounds of the 
whole body of cattle belonging to the villages in the vicinity. Near W4n there is a 
celebrated peydr named Baidani, whither in the summer ponies are brought to graze 
from miles around. The W4n people used to levy a tax of one rupee per animal on 
these in return for tending them to some slight extent, and giving them a little salt 
occasionally, This custom is said to have been now broken down, the owners of the 
horses sending their own men to look after them. Badrin&th is another Samous paydr. 
Ponies are brought from as far off as Srinagar and turned loose for the summer, to the 
great indienation of the Mara people, whose erops are made havoe of by these animals. 
Elsewhere, however, it is sheep and goats that are chiefly bred on these pastures, 


The cattle cf Garhwal ave usually remarkably small sized, a fact which constitutes 
in reality an adaptation to the nature of (he country, as a Jarger animal would prove 
unwicldy. But in Chaundkot the cattle are comparatively large, as the people of that 
pargana do a considerable trade in them, buying animals from Kumaun and Tehri and 
selling them in the Bhabar. The Chaundkot cattle are rather favoured in the plains, 
on account of the superior aclivity which they attain in grazing over the bills, while 
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bullocks that can plough up and down the small hill fields are said to be fit for carts 
without further training. The hill cow is a very poor milker, from half a seer to a 
seer a day being the usual quantity given. Goats in the hills are not milked at all. 
hey are kept for purposes of food, and to enrich the land, it being said that. no man 
wiih a large flock of goats ever has poor crops. In the north they are, along with 
sheep, used as beasts of burden. For milch purposes the buffalo is kept, and dees very 
well in the hills, notwithstanding its bulk, Dddatoli Forest in Chandpur is much 
resorted to in summer by Gujurs from the plains as well as by the Kumaunis with herds 
of buffalos, Buffalos are to be found in every part of Garhw4l except the north of 


Malla Painkhanda. 


26. OE the trade of the district, probably the most important branch is that 
known as the Tibetan trade. The principals of this are the Bhotiyés of Painkhanda, 
who alone are permitted by the Tibetans to cross the borders. The chief articles of 
import are salt, wool, sheep and goats, ponies and borax, which are paid for by exports 
of grain, cloth and cash. The merchandise is carried on packanimals or by the Bhoti- 
yas themselves, For such articles as grain, salt, wool, which can be made up into 
small loads, sheep and goats are used, The grain, ete,, is sewn up in a sort of packsaddle 
(phdncha) hanging on either side of the animal’s back. For cloth the animals used are 
yaks (chaunr gac) or jubas (a cross between the yak and the cow) and asses, ‘Ihe latter 
animal is chiefly favoured by che Khémpas of Gurguti. Ponies are not usually used 
as packanimals, probably on account of the difticulty a laden pony would find in 
traversing the mere tracks which serve for roads in the passes, They are kept for 
riding over the sandy deserts of Tibet. The following statement compares the prices 


and loads of the different packanimals :— 


Price Load, 

Juba or Yak is wes on ose Re. 35 50 seers, 
Ass oa one uae vee vn «26 40 » 
Gonta aes ee oe ee » 6 12 = 
sae a ies 235 4orRs.510 ,, 


Sheep 

Owing to snow the frontier is not usually passable before the end of June, and 
remains open till the middle of October, though snowstorms in that month sometimes 
overtake the traveller and cause great loss. The highest British villages in the passes, 
Niti and Mana, are thirty or forty miles from the frontier, while Dap& and Chilang, 
the marts most resorted to, are about the same distance from the watershed on the 
further side. Tlie exchange of merchandise between British territory and Tibet thus 
takes place almost entirely during the months of July, August and September, and, as 
a rule, not more than three or four journeys are performed by each man during this 
time. Each Bhotiva’s transactions are confined by custom to a single correspondent 
(drhit) in Tibet, and the latter is likewise not permitted to transact business except 
with his special Bhotiya correspondent. Auy,infraction of this custum is regarded with 
grave disapproval. 

Though only the Bhotiy4s are allowel to cross the frontier and trade direct with 
Tihet, every northern villager who can buy or borrow a flock of goats or sheep, trades 
between the Bhotiyd villages of Painkhanda and his own neighbourhood, and from July 
to November the passes (ghdta) are thronged with these people and their flocks. Gene- 
rally the people of western Nagpur, Malla Kaliphtt and Maikhandt buy grain in 
Yebri and transporting it to Nitiand M:na, bring thence salt, which is again exchanged 
for grain in Tehri. In the north of Malla Nagpur and Urgam, the salt obtained from 
the Bhotiyds is taken to Ch4ndpur, Dewalearh and lower Dasauliand there exchanged 
for grain. The people of lower Painkhanda and upper Dasauli and Badhin take the 
salt to the lower villages in Dasauli, Badhén, and especially to Pindarwfr patti, which 
appears to produce a considerable amount of surplus grain for which, owing to the 
absence of a good road down the Pindar valley to Karupraydg, there is no other outlet, 
The people of Nigpur Talla and Bichla who bring salt from the passes usually dispose 
of it in the neighbourhood of their own villages. Wheat and rice exchange in the passes 
weight for weight with salt. In the case of barley a premium of about Re. 2 per 
maund is charged, In the villages, one measare of salt exchanges for two or three 
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measures of wheat or rice—the better price being obtainable by the man who brings his 


salt to market soonest, while if he cares to take a commodity which will not be accept. 


ed again by the Bhotiyds, he can get five or six measures of mandwd. "Lhe profit is thus 
high, but taking account of the small bulk carried by sheep and goats aud the labour 
involved in journeying to and from the passes, not to mention the interest on borrowed 
capital which must frequently be included, it cannot be said to be considerable. 


In October, as the winter advances, the Bhotiy$ Legins to traneport the remainder 
of his Tibetan merchendise to the south, and fur this }urpose he has depdte in the 
upper midland parganas. The princiyal ones in Garhwél are Nandprayég and Karn- 
praydg, and in these encampments the families usually remain for the winter. On the 
way hither and on the further journey 1o the plains, excursions are usually made into 
the villages on either side of the route, which then purchase for grain or cash such salt 
and wool as they require, Finally the merchandise which bas not been sold on the way, 
and which includes all the borax, reaches the plains at Kotdw4ra or Ramnagar, where it 
is sold for cash or exchanged for grain at advantageous rates. Two or three journeys 
are necessary at each stage in order to bring down the whole. During the winter and 
even till late in the hot weather the flocks of sheep and goats ure used for carrying 
grain for laniyae and others to Srinagar and into the interior of Garhwal, This has 
been yarticularly the case of recent years, as, owing to scarcity, enormous quantities of 
grain have been imported to feed the population. 


Besides the trade with the Garhwaé! passes, Nitiand Mdna, the people of Badhfn, 
Kapiri, Karikot, Pindarwar and West Pindarpfr and to a lesser extent the pocrer people 
only of Malla Dasauli and Mandak, export mustard oil to Johar and bring thence wool. 
As a rule, on this journey sheep and goats are not used, the loads being carried by the 
men themselves, The reason why Job&r is chosen for the purchase of wool instead of 
Niti, is said to be that inferior and cheaper wool is obtainable at the former place, while 
at the latter only the best shawl wool is available. The wool of eight sheep, estimated 
as the requirement for a blanket, is said to Le sold for Re, J in Johar and Rs. 38 in Niti, 


27. The furnishing of supplies to the pilgrims who annually visit. the shrine of 
Badrinéth, though perhaps hardly to be called a trade, is deserving of notice as one of 
the main sources of income cf the people. The pilgrim route enters Garhw&l at Lach- 
manjhula on the Ganges, about twenty miles above Hardwaér. It thence follows the 
valley pretty closely to Deoprayag, Srinagar and Rudraprayég. At this place pilgrims 
to Kedarndth proceed up the Mandadeni to Guptkashi and Kedarnéth, returning down 
the valley to Ukhimath (opposite Guptkdshi), whence the road begins to ascend the 
Tungnath range which traverses the middle of the N4gpur pargana, and crossing: it close 
by the temple descends to the Alaknandé again at Chamoli or Hat. Meanwhile the 
pilgrim who proceeds direct to Badiinéth journeys straight up the Alaknand& valley 
from Rudraprayée, through Karnpraydg and Nandprayiig to the same places. The road 
then proceeds to Jocbimath and thence to Badrinath, still following the valley closely. 
On the return journey the valley is followed as far as Karnpray4g, whence the road 
branches off to Adbadri and Lchba, near which place it leaves the district by the 
Panudkbal Pass to reach the plains by Dw4rah4t, Bhim Tal and Kathgodém, Pilgrims 
from the Panjab occasionally instead of following (his route return down the valley to 
Srinagar and proceed thence across country to Kotdwara, or follow the river to 
Tlardwar. 


Throughout the whole length of (his route shops kept by villagers or by profes- 
sional éantyas are opened every year to furnish supplics to the pilgrims at the halting 
places (eacf/?), As prain is sold at three or four seers to the rupee at Rudrapraydg and 
places above, though somewhat cheaper in the lower parts, the profit must be enormous, 
In Nagpur and Talla Dhéogu, the villagers have the trade pretty well in their own hands, 
but over the reet of the route the yrain shops are kept for the most part by lantyas of 
Almora or Srinagar or by the Brébmans of Sumdériin Kathulsyua. “The villagers fre- 
quently own the shups and then make a handsome profit from the rent which averages 
from Rs, 20 to Rs. 50. In Ghét Chatti of Pandukeshwar last year one shop was let 
for Re. 80. At Badrindth itself the shops are the property of the duniyas. All along 
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the pilgrim route the wood, vegetables and fruit are supplied by the villagers. They 
sometimes also supply milk, but the trad» in this article is mostly in the hands of the 
Suméri people, who own enormous herds of buffalos, which they take to different parts 
of the pilgrim route as soon as the season commences, Labour on the pilgrim route, 
either in carrying the pilgrims themselves, or their luggage, is also well remunerated, 

28, The Bh4bar trade, like the industries on the pilgrim route, comprises a series 
of occupations of more or less remunerative nature. The principal movement including 
representatives of almost every village in Garhwil consists of the annual journey to 
the markets at the foot of the hills to obtain the year’s supply of sugar, cloth and, in 
the case of the southern villages, salt and iron. The northern villagers use the Bhotiya 
salt, Those of the south despise this and use it only for cattle. The iron mines of the 
north almost entirely supply the needs of the population in this respect. A few villages 
in the neighbourhood of Pauri and Srinagar obtain their supplies from these markets. 
In the south, owing to the absence of baggage animals, the men are obliged to carry up 
their supplies on their backs. The people of each village usually go in one body, and 
they may be seen in a long line wending their way homeward with their burdens tied 
on their backs, taking always the shortest cut, whether it be straight up and straight 
down the side of a steep hill, quite irrespective of existing roads, In the north, includ- 
iug parts of Dewalgarh and Chandpur, Nagpur, Dasauli, Badhén and Painkhand@, the 
village flocks of sheep and goats with saddlebags on their backs are entrusted to one or 
two men, and these take the flocks to the Bh&ébar marts and there make purehases on 
behalf of the whole village. 'hroughout the district, sales of the commodities thus 
brought from the Bhdbar are made to a limited extent in the villages of the interior 
whither they are taken, but in the main, imports are for personal and home consumption 
only. In times of scarcity this journey to the Bhabar includes the purchase and 
import of grain in addition to the other articles mentioned, and the one journey is expand- 
ed into several, Especially in the south where the flocks of carrier sheep and goats do 
not exist, the villagers will io a bid year be almost continually journeying to and 
fro, from the middle of the cold weatl er till the rains break. Making the annual jour- 
ney tothe Bhabaris known variously as dddkar jdus, mal jana, paintaa, and the 
pasces into the plains like those into Tibet are known by the term ghdid. The mer- 
chandise obtained in the Bhabar marts is generally paid for in cash, Villages of the 
south which can command sullivient pasburage usually, however, bring down their 
surplus stock of ght tv sell here, while the pattis of Malia Salin and the western ones 
of Talla Saléo obtain not only the wherewithal to make these purchases, but frequently 
a surplus sufficient to pay the Government revenue, from the sale of chillies, ginger, 
and turmeric, especially the first, for which this part of Garhwal is famous, Ou_ this 
account the dates of the Government winter revenue instalments of these two parganas 
are fixed a month later than in the rest of Garhwal. Clillies are also grown by the people 
of the Tolydgdr and Kunigér valleys of Lohba, and in Khansar patti, by a few villages 
of Choprékot and in the Nayar Valley of Dewalgarh, and brought down for sale in 
the winter, Grain is generally speaking not expurted. On the contrary, a considerable 
quantity is imported yearly, The one exception, however, is uyad (buckwheat), which 
commands a high price inthe Bhibar markets, and is sought after for use on fast days 
in the plains. The intelligent Garhwali is commonly aceustomed to mix with his 
ugal acertain quantity of kotu, a similar grain, but without the sweetness of ugal. 
Another device is to steep in water the bag of ugal the night before it is taken to the 
baniya for sale. 


Throughout the pattis adjoining the belt of reserved forest, which has been already 
mentioned ($ 11) ag stretching across the entire south of the distiiet, thatis to say in 
the southern pattis of Malla Saldn, including, however, Talain and Khétli, and the 
greater part of Talla and Ganga Salan, labour in the forests during the winter is a con- 
siderable souree of income. The work takes the form of the annual repairs to roads, 
and the cutting of Lamboos and timber, From each large family in each village one 
or more men go down to the Bhabar in October after the spring erop ly sown, return- 
ing in March or April for the harvest. Four anuus a day can be earned by cutting 


Tho Bhibar trade. 
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bamboos, and the labour done on the roads for contractore, which receives about two 
and a half annas a day, is regarded as the least remunerative work, The money ao 
earned serves to purchase grain and other commodities. 


29. The trade in cattle by the people of Chaundkot bas been already mentioned, 
Cattle are also bred for sale in Chauthan, and sheep and goats by the people cf upper 
Choprékot, and both toa small extent in the upper villages of Dewalgarh. On the 
higher hills of upper Badhan and Dasauli large quantities of sheep and goats are 
bred, but not sold to any considerable extent ; the inhabitants requiring them for their 
carrying trade, In upper Nagpur in addition to the stock raised locally large im. 
portations of sheep and goats are made from Tehri. 


The exportation of ghi to the Bhibar markets has been mentioned in the last 
section. In the north, Pipalkoti in Band patti is the great emporium for this 
article. Itis resorted to by people of north-east Nagpur, Dasauli, north Badhéo 
and Painkhanda. A large portion of the ghi eventually finds its way to Badrindth, 
In southern and western Négpur and Dewalgarh the ghi which is not sold locally to 
the baniyas on the pilgrim route is taken to Srinagar for sale. In eastern Badhén 
the greater portion of the ghé finds its way into Kumaun at the Bageswar fair, 


Thither are also brought blankets woven by the people of Pindarpér and 
Pindarwar, mostly from the wool imported from Johar. In Nagpur blankets are 
similarly taken to Srinagar for sale, and in all the sheep-rearing pattis some local 
trade is done in this article. 

In most of the higher villages thoughout Garhwil, 2.¢., above 5,000 feet, bees 
are kept. The honey is sold locally for one temést a maéna—about two and a half 
sérs to the rupee. The best honey is gathered in the month of Kartik (October 
November) and some very fine combs can then be obtained. 


Some income is derived from wild bees (bhawnr) in the northern pattis, and 
formed a regular subject of taxation under the native kings, along with hawks and 
musk (béz bina). ‘The wild bees build their combs on the face of a steep precipice. 
The comb is brought up by a man let down from the top by a rope attached to his 
waist, There are various ways of getting the bees to evacuate the hive, Sometimes 
they abandon them naturally after consuming the honey. In other cases a few hand- 
fuls of flour are thrown down from the top of the cliff, attracted Ly which the bees 
leave the comb. In other cases the man, whose limbs and face are first carefully 
covered with cloth, takes down with him some smouldering rags or green wood and 
smokes out the bees, The honey is very dark-coloured and practically uneatable 
It is given to cattle and horses. The wax is melted down and sold locally, part 
being finally exported to the plains. A good comb (phar) contains half a gagar of 
honey and six to seven sérs of wax, sold at one timdst a mdna or two and pu half 


sérs the rupee. 


Money lending is carried on in a small way in almost every patti in the district. 
The usual rate of interest is suwdyd or twenty-five per cent, besides discount (ganth- 
khuldi, literally “ pocket. opening ”) at the time the loan is made. The most common 
form of neury is grain-lending on the dyorhd system, i.¢,, the return of the graip 
lent plus fifty per cent. in kind at next harvest, 


In the interior, except along the pilgrim route and at Pauri and Lansdowne, shops 
are almost non-existent. Tere and there, however, villagers are beginning to oped 
ehops for the sale of a little cloth and for limited supplies to travellers. The pmn- 
cipal bazérs along the pilgrim route are at Bah (Deoprayig), Srinagar, Punér (Rud: 
raprayég), Karnprayég, Nandpraydg, Pipalkoti, Joshimath, Badrindth, Guptkéshi, 
Ukhimath, Kedarndéth and Dhunargh4ét (Lohba). Along the foot of the hills the 
principal are Kotdwdra and Chaukighata in Garhwal, but Ramnagar (in Naini Tal) 
is also resorted to ae well as Kankhal and Hardw4r in Sabéranpur, A bi-weekly 
market is also held at Kaélaégarh. Dogadda, 8 miles into the interior of the hills from 
Kotdwara, may also be reckoned a Bhabar mart, 
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30, Of manufactures there are none of any importance, The copper and iron 


mines of Garhwél were once celebrated, but the difficulty of working with increased 
depth, and the cheapness of imported copper have long since closed the mines of both 
Dhanpur and Pokbri (Bichla Nagpur), A few iron mines are still worked aud 
supply a sufficient material for the requirements of their immediate neighbourhood, 
The most important are Hat (N&gpur Malla), Mokh (Nanddk, and Simalkhet (Lohba), 
The coppersmiths (tamota) of the district are settled chiefly in Simkhet (Ghurdorsyun) 
and Srinagar. The people of the former village are all coppersmithe and go abroad 
throughout the district, returning after several years, Brass vessels are usually 
purchased from the Bhébar marts. 

Potters (pajdin) are comparatively rare, owing no doubt to the more extensive 
use in the hills of the less fragile vessels of brass and copper, They are to be found, 
however, at Srinagar, Kanda (Aswdlsyun), Ujy4ri (Gagwarsytn), Kainydr, Pajydna 
(Lohha), and Pajyéna (Sili Chdndpur), besides a few other places. Low caste Muham- 
madans who manufacture glass bangles (chirt) are to be found at Srinagar, Phalda 
(Patwalsydn), Dhdnai (Taili Chéndpur), and a few other places. The glass is brought 
up in lumps from the plains and the hill industry is confined to melting it into shape 
and colouring it. 

Leather workers who are also invariably their own tanners and dressers are 
somewhat more common. They are found in numbers at Srinagar, Ding (Khatli) 
Gadoli (Lohba) Kaub (Pindarwdér) Dungri (Pindarpar) Simli (Taili Chandpur) Sunali 
(Talla Tasauli) Biron (Talla Kéliphdt) and Nala (Malla Kaliphat) besides many villages 
in which there are only a few families. The caste name is Bére and they are said to 
be as aggrieved at the epithet “ chumdr” being applied to them as the dom who greets 
the Rajput with an obeisance and the words “Simdnd Thdékuro” is on being 
answered with the words “ Jité raho.” 

The home of the hemp plant in Garhw4l may be said to be Chandpur, where the 
Khasiya non-thread-wearing castes known generally as pabilds, give their attention to 
the manipulation of the fibre which ie elsewhere left to the doms. Hardly any part 
of the plant is without its uses. The flowers furnish charas, which adheres to the 
hands when rubbed over them and is scraped off with a knife, the seeds furnish oil, 
the leaves are smoked by jcgis, the bark or skin of the plant furnishes the fibre, 
and the pith makes excellent torch wood. The fibre (/dmphd) is woven into coarse 
canvas of great strength called bhangeld which is worn by the people of Ch4ndpur 
generally and poorer people wherever hemp grows, here is some export of this 
eloth to the Bhabar marts. The fibre is also the beet rope material that the hills 
furnish ; the others commonly used being the green bark (airw or syclu) of the mdlu, 
uddla and bhytnl trees, and the grass known as babar ; the last being the least 
strong. Hemp is now usually cultivated in rich plots of laud adjoining the village, 
the former custom of sowing the crop in forest clearings having becn discouraged on 
account of the damage done. A great deal of charas used to be taken to Rémnagar 
for sale, but this was discouraged by some prosecutions and confiscation under the 
excise laws, A small quantity continues to be sold to the local drug contractors, who, 
however, derive the greater part of their supply from the Panjab, Any arrangement 
which would encourage the cultivation and sale of this a.ucle would do much to 
bring back the vanished prosperity of the Chéndpur pargana, 

Matting and baskets are manufactured to some small extent in Badh4n, Dasauli 
and Kaliphat from the ringal bamboo and sold locally, ‘Ihe industry had formerly 
some importance in Chandpur, but, except in Lohba where the ringal is brought in 
from Badhan, it has almost died out, owing to the extermination of the ringal on 
Didatoli, due, it is said, to extensive cattle grazing. 

Another small industry is the manufacture of wooden vessels, which are turned 
out of a single block of wood. ‘The lathe is driven by water-power in the same manner 
ae flour mills. The industry is confined to the northern pattie, and flourishes chiefly in 
Kéliphdt and Maikbanda, 
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The manufacture of hill paper is almost extinct in Garhwal. It lingers toa 
small extent in the upper part of the West Nayar valley in Kanddrsyin, Dhaijydli 
and the adjoining portion of Choprikot. Also in some of the upper villages of Pin. 
darwar some small quantity is manufactured by doms only. 

In some villages of Kandarsytin millstones are manufactured out of the rocks 
found in the bed of the Dhaijytili gadhera. They are sold locally. 

31]. In almost all parts of the south of the district a preat deal of Money ig 
earned by labouring in the neighbouring hill stations during the season, The men 
of Malla and Talla Saian, Chaundkot, Chandpur and Badhén go to Naini Tal as jham- 
pdnis and coolies, while those of the west, Birahsytin, Ganga Salan, Dewalgarh and 
South Nagpur betake themselves to Mussoorie. The tea plantations of Pindarwér and 
Lohba furnish employment to the villages surrounding them, and the wages which 
now average Its. 2 and Rs, 3 for boys and Rs. 4 and Rs. 5 for men, show a tendency 
to rise. Government employment is another considerable source of income, The 
people of Garhwal, particularly the south, have no great dislike to service in the 
plains, and there are numbers in the Survey, in the Police and in the Public Works De. 
partments, in various regiments, and in the military police of Burma, At Lansdowne 
there has been since 1587 a whole regiment recruited exclasively from Garhwialis, 

Grain is not generally sold jn Garbwal. As the produce is insulticient to feed 
the inhabitants, while the mass of the people are agriculturalists, it is impossible that 
this could be the case to any large extent. The revenue is usually paid from one or 
the other of the foregoing sources of income, sufficient’ grain being grown for home 
consumption only, while in a bad season purchases must be made. In part of the 
following parganas and pattis, however, grain is generally grown for sale : Painon, the 
Silas and the Kauriyds of Talla Salin ; Ganga Salin; Baérahsydn ; Chalansyfin, Bach- 
hansytin and villages along the Alakuandé in Dewalgarh; Lohba, Taili and Sili 
Chandpur in Chandpur; Pindarwiér in Badhdn; Talla Dasauli ; Talla Panikhandé ; 
Talla Kaliphat, Bichla and Malla Nigpur in Nagpur. Asa rule, it is only the valley 
villages which, on account of their unhealthiness, are least favourable to a swarming 
population, while they possess the most fertile soil and the climate most favourable 
to vegetation, that even in the above mentioned tracts sell grain generally or toa 
considerable extent, 

32. The communications of Garhwé4l consist of bridle paths, often of the roughest 
description, which are termed by courtesy, roads. Outside the Bhibar, the widest and 
best do not exceed ten feet in average breadth, and in rocky places invariably much 
less, aud they ascend and descend by gradients of one in five or six. Bad as this 
may seem there are only a few roads which come up to this standard, such as the one 
from Kotdwara through Pauri to Srinagar, the one from Pauri towards Almora as far 
as Samai, the part of the pilgrim route between Simli and Panwalkhal in Lohba and a 
piece of road between Gwaldam and Narainbagar. The greater part of the old pilgrim 
route up to Chamoli was of this description, but most of this was swept away by the 
Gauna flood of 1894, anda much narrower track made in its place. With the excep- 
tion of the four roads above noted, the rest of those in the district exhibit a maximum 
width of about eight feet with a minimum of three or four, and in places (especially 
near to and behind the snowy range) even less, while they are so steep here and thero 
that ascents and descents ure made by means of steps. It will thus be seen that the 
greater part of the roads are barely ) racticable for baggage animals, and that wheeled 
traffic is altogether ont of the quistion, Laden ponies and mules regularly traverse 
the route between Kotdwara and Srinagar, and also between Parnwdkhal and 
Karpprayag. The cost of this kind of carriage, averaging as it does Rs, 2-8 per 
maund hetween Kotdwdra aud Pauri, is such as to double the price of grain in the 
journey between Kotdwira and Srinagar, Hence the excessively high prices which 
prevail in the interior on the slightest appearance of scarcity. The same difficulty 
regarding carriage makes it impossible for the deficiency in the harvest of one part to 
be adequately supplied from another part. Throughout the rest of the district: the 
ordinary means of carriage is by coolie, and the cultivators are bound by their settle- 
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ment agreement to provide labour for this purpose when called on by the District 
Officers, The rates of payment fixed are fairly liberal, but the people on account of 
the large amount of labour of this character which they are called on to perform both 
for themselves and for Government, have come so to loathe this description of work, 
that free labour can hardly be obtained at any price. And yet this system of forced 
lnbour must continue till at any rate the principal trade routes have been rendered 
suitable for wheeled traffic, 

Besides the roads which have bren made and are repaired by Government agency, 
each village is connected with those surrounding it by means of paths, which are two 
or three feet in width and of uncertain gradient, though occasionally, as in the village 
road to the water supply and the route taken by cattle to the jungle, they are five 
or six feet or even more in width and of very good gradients, the result no doubt of 
the tread of generations of men and thousands of cattle. It is not uncommon to find 
the roads pass through a cutting ten or fifteen feet deep formed simply by this means, 
The route is always selected so as to pass over good ground, rocks and precipices 
being studiously avoided ; but the paths never go further out of the direct line than is 
necessary to secure this, and a zigzag up the face of a ridge is the favorite way of 
ascending to the top of a hill. : 


33. The interior administration of the district is of the same simplicity as the 
other institutions of Garhwal. There are no police, except at the towns of Srinagar 
and Kotdwdra and during the summer at certain places along the pilgrim route, and 
crime is almost non-existent. The people consisting mostly of peasant proprietors or 
tenants with a vested interest in the land, are settled in village communities, among 
the members of each of which there is a strong spirit of clanship, as is evidenced Ly 


the number of castes simply named from the village in which their respective members . 


reside. The headman of the village community is called the padhdn, and exercises 
certain police powers, possessing amongst others the authority to arrest without 
warrant persons who have committed certain grave crimes. He represents the village 
community on all occasions when it is called on to act corporately, collects the 
Government revenue, and is rewarded by an assignment of village land or a percentage 
on the revenue, as well as by exemption from the personal obligation to supply 
labour, Over one or more pattis comprising from fifty to a hundred villages is placed 
an official known as the patwari, who must not be confused with the village aecoun- 
tant of the plains called by the same name, as the hill patwdt keeps vo village 
accounts or papers whatsoever, This officer is the executive unit of the district, He 
collects the Government revenue from the padhdns of his circle, within which he 
also exercises the powers of an officer in charge of a police station. His third main 
duty is the collection of labour required for carriage and supplies for travellers and 
officers on tour. He has also to keep the District Officer informed of all that goes on 
in the pattis in his charge, and without this it would be impossible, in a country 
which is spliv up into minute valleys, the state of affairs in one of which offers no 
indication whatever of the state of affairs in the next, to have any intimate knowledge 
of what was occurring in the district. He has also to report changes occurring in 
proprietary and other holdings, unlicensed felling of timber, encroachments on Govern- 
ment waste, ineanitary condition of villages and many other matters, The post as 
may he imagined is a responsible one, and would be still more so were it not that the 
District Officer and his native assistants spend a considerable portion of each year on 
tour, and as every patti in the district is pretty certain to be visited at least once in 
two years, any misconduct would almost infallibly be brought to light. 

There is only one tahsil for the whole district, situated at the headquarters, Pauri. 
Till about 1840 4, p, there was a second tahsii at Kainydr in Chandpur, Recently in 
1893, sub-divisions, with a Deputy Collector stationed at each, were established at 
Chamoli and at the cantonment of Lansdowne. The administrative headquarters, 
Pauri, is a small village with no European residents, and the site appears to have been 
chosen merely on account of nearness to Srinagar, then the only town in the district, A 
small bazd7 has also sprung up since the establishment of a European Officerin Garhwal, 
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CHAPTER II. 
TENURES. 

34. The subject of tenures both proprietary and cultivating in Garhwal is one 
which cannot be dismissed in a single paragraph. Particularly in a country where 
almost the whole population consists of peasant proprietors or cultivators with occu. 
pancy rights, there is hardly any matter on which the happiness of the people at 
large so much depends as on certainty of tenure, and at present almost all hold. 
ings are matters of the greatest uncertainty, No work on the hill tenures has ever 
been attempted, nor has the law on the subject ever been codified as has been the 
case elsewbere. The only published account is contained in fragmentary notices 
in the old Settlement reports, while all the. modern history and law of the subject 
is contained in the proceedings of cases, consigned unnoted to the depths of record 
rooms. Particularly at the time of Settlement, when titles are enquired into and 
rights questioned, such decisions are occasionally unearthed by litigants whom they 
concern, and discoveries made as to the principles which guided the early rulers 
of the district in their judgments. Moreover, the best record of rights is necessarily 
imperfect. A pushing man will get more than his legal due merely owing to the 
yieldingness of his adversary, while the latter will be defrauded through his own failure 
to contest the former’s injustice. It is therefore most necessary to set forth the 
principles on which the new record of rights has to the best of endeavours been framed, 
and by which it may be tested and tried, and if found wanting may be corrected. This 
will, it is hoped, be accepted an apology for the somewhat disproportionate amount 
of space alloted to this subject in the present report. 

35, Under the native kings the proprietary right in land was vested in the 
Sovereign and inalienable, Mr. Traill writes: ‘The paramount property in the soil 
here rests with the Sovereign, This right is not only theoretically acknowledged by 
the subject, but its practical existence is also deducible from the unrestricted power of 
alienation which the Sovereign always possessed in the land. . . . These tenures ”’ (of 
the occupant zamindérs) “ were never indefeasible, and as they were derived from royal 
grants either traditiona) or existing, so they might be abrogated at the will of the 
Sovereign, even without allegations of default against the holder, and withont reser- 
vation in his favour, The peculiar nature of the country rendered the exercise of 
this right frequent in the neighbourhood of the capital. The difficulties of procuring 
supplies in the province have been alluded to. Individuals settling at Almora or 
Srinagar, under the auspices of the reigning prince, in consequence, received the gift 
of asmal] portion of land for the establishment of their families. Where a pro- 
vision in land was called for to reward military services or to remunerate the heirs of 
those slain in battle, it was usually made at the expense of existing rights. ” 


36. “The property in the soil is here termed thé, and grants in that conveyed 
a freehold in the eoil as well asthe produce.” ‘‘ The rents of these lands have at 
subsequent periods been almost wholly resumed to the rent roll, but the property in 
the soil has generally been suffered to remain with tbe heirs of the grantee. It is on 
grants of this nature that the rights of a large body of the occupant land-holders are 
founded,” 


“The land in the interior seldom changed proprietors. The greater part of the 
present occupants there derive their claims to the soil solely from the prescription of 
long established and undisturbed possession; and this remark applies also to many in- 
dividuals more particularly Brahmans, whose ancestors, having originally obtained 
estates on grants, not conveying any property in the soil, their descendants have, sub- 
sequently, by the migration of the actual occupants, come into the full posseseion both 
of land and produce.”’ Of grants which did not convey “ property in the soil, ’’ but 
were only assignments of revenue, the most common were those made as remuncration 
for the fulfilment of a public office, known as Negichdri, Kaminchdri, Jaidad, &ey 
and those made for the endowment of religious establishments, 
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It would appear from this that all cultivators of the soil, whether grantees or 
not, came to be in course of time on much the same footing, so long as no one obtained 
a grant against them. Mr. Traill also adds: “The occupant zamindars hold their 
estates in hereditary and transferable property.’? Mr. Traill had better means of 
judging of the tenures which prevailed under the Rajas than any one since his time, 
but there are two reasons for supposing that the right of cultivators in land was not 
transferable. In the first place local tradition ascribes the origin of the private right 
of transfer of land to the introduction of the British rule; while again, no private 
right of transfer exists in Tehri Garnwél at the present day, which is ruled by the 
descendants of the old Garhwél Rajis, and where there is every reason to suppose 
that the old customs are preserved more or less intact. A sale of land in Tehri 
Garhwal even by a grantee is regarded as an assumption of the royal prerogative and 
punished accordingly, Of course the right of transfer alone is referred to. As in 
Tehri at the present day so in Garhwal under the native kings, no doubt transfers took 
place, and for a consideration ; probably as in Tehri by the form of a mortgage of the 
transferor’s holding, with cultivating possession to the transferee; a mortgage which 
was never afterwards redeemed. And it is probable that under the Gurkhas, who 
cared for little but the revenue raised from the country, such transfers were regarded 
by the authorities with indifference. Their cultivating rights are commonly mort- 
gaged by khdéekars in Garhwél at the present day, though the holdings are 
regarded as non-transferable, afact which is not improbably a survival of the original 
custom of transfer by those in cultivating possession of land, 


37, Where the land granted,” says Mr, Traill, “was already held in property 
by others, those occupant proprietors, if they continued on the estate, sank into tenants 
of the new grantee, who, moreover, by the custom of the country, was permitted to take 
one third of the estate into his nwn immediate cultivation or sir, Of the remainder 
of the estate, the right of cultivation rested with the original occupants, who were 
now termed ‘idekars or occupants in distinction from thétwdn or proprietor.’ In 
Nagpur there are a number of villages illustrative of this system, the high castes, 
Bartwals, Bhandéris, Rawats, &c,no doubt the more recent grantecs, being the 
proprietors of the whole village with cultivating rights in part only, while the Kbasiya 
castes, no doubt the earlier occupants, hold the remainder of the village as LAdedars of 
the high caste proprietors. It would appear that if the grantee did not at once exercise 
hie right to take part of the village into his own immediate cultivation, be was subse- 
quently debarred from getting a footing there at all, and remained entitled merely to 
his manorial dues. Mr. Batten derives the word ¢hdetur [rom khdnd, to eat, and kar 
the royal revenue, that is, he may enjoy the land, so long as he pays the revenue, 
Besides the Government revenue (strtz) the khdcker was called on to pay to the proprie- 
tor various dues known as dhent (special cash payments), dastér (dues in kind) and 
pichde (an annual trifling cash rent), 


38. “The khurnis were tenants and settled on the estate by the proprietors, 
and by long continued occupancy might came to be considered in the light of khachars 
from whom indeed they differed little except in the nature of the rent to which 
they are liable”’ As the khurnt or kaint according to Mr, Traill paid a 
higher rent than any other description of tenant, it was no doubt found con- 
venient to allow him an hereditary right to cultivation, though — strictly this 
right belonged only to the kAdekur. The land of the childless khurni would, 
moreover, naturally revert tothe proprietor at his death, and this may not improe 
bably be the reason why the AAdekar, who, in villages where the grantee forbore to 
take cultivating possession inthe beginning, now entirely excludes his heirs, so that 
on a khdekar in such a village dying without an heir or even collateral, his land reverted 
to the village body of AAdesars, should he die in a village where the proprietor holds 
Jand in cultivating possession, the holding passes not to the body of khdckars, but to 
the proprietor. The analogy of position between shdekars and khurniy would probably 
have been quite sufficient to establish this custom. Mr, Batten says regarding the 
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khurnis : “This class of tenants is fast becoming merged into that of khdekars.” It 
seems doubtful whether during the period of British rule they were ever distinguished, 
as no mention is made of khurnis in the oldest settlement papers; they appesr to 
have been treated exactly as kAdekars, and certainly not only is no distinction made 
now, but the very name is lost, and it would be impossible to find out whether any 
given khdéekar acknowledged for his ancestor a vassal tenant, or 8 reduced occupant 
proprietor. Sir H. Ramsay, however, is said to have acknowledged a distinction between 
pakkd and kachchhé khdekars, having reference no doubt to the under-proprietary and 
occupancy nghts discussed in this paragraph, and in a Settlement dispute relating to 
Mangaon, patti Dug in the Almora district, decided by Pandit Amba Datt, Deputy 
Collector, in 1843 a.p., the same technical expression, “ pakké khdekar,’”’ in used, 


39, The three terms kamin, swydna and thokddr have the same meaning, kamin 
being used in the south of Garhwal and saydna in the north, and the officers represen- 
ted by these names corresponded to the zamindére or farmers of Jand revenue of the 
plains. They were as a rule chosen from among the principal landholders of the tract, 
“The influence once obtained in the situation,’ says Mr Traill, “ generally led to its 
continuance in the same family, even when the individual holder was changed, and in 
some instances the kamins themselves eventually succeeded in obtaining a grant of the 
feud under the usual conditions.” The thokddrs again “ appointed one of the proprietors 
of each village, under the desirnation of padhdn to levy and account directly to them 
for its cess.” The padddn was ‘“ removable...at the will of the kamin and saydna.” 
“The remuneratior of the kamins and saydnas consisted of a triting nazréna from 
each village,” and a portion of land rent free in their own village. They also received the 
customary dues from tie padhdns of their traot, viz., Rs. 2 on the marriage of a daughter, 
the leg of every goat killed and a mdna of ghi and a basket of maize (mungari 
kandi) in the month of Siwan. These precise custornary dues are universal throughout 
Garhwil, from tenants to proprietors and of old from proprietors to padhdns and padhdns 
to thukddrs, and were no doubt insisted on rather as a symbol of feudal subjection than 
for their intrinsic value, The reason for taxing the daughter’s marriage and not the son’s 
is no doubt that on the former occasion the father receives a considerable sum of money 
from the bridegroom. The padhdn like the thokddr, besides the customary dues, enjoys 
a portion of land rent free in his own village, now known as the padhénchdrt land. 
Mr, Traill thus describes the padhdn of his time, “The padhdmis the village ministerial 
officer entrusted with the collection of the Government demand, and with the supervision 
of the police of his village. Heiscommonly one of the village appointed with the ap- 
probation of the other joint sharers and is removable for malversation or at the requisition 
of the majority of sharers, He collects the Government revenue agreeable to their several 
quotas. He pays also the rent of his own immediate share of the estate, He is 
remunerated by fees on marriages, and a small portion of land set apart for the purpose. 
There is no hereditary claim or right to the situation of padhdén, but generally the 
son succeeds without opposition, unless incapable from youth and want of talent, in 
which case the sharers are called upon to choose another padhdn from among them- 
selves, Uncultivated lands which may not have been subjected to division among 
the proprietors are managed by the padhdn, and the rents yielded from their culti- 
vation are accounted for by him to the body of proprietors, who take credit for the 
same in the quota of the Government cess to which they are respeotively liable.” 


It is not clear that the tiui-d ix in the earliest times actually farmed the revenue, 
and it seems probable that the amount of his collections was determined by the State. 
The State assessments were nut, howeyer, made on each individual village, a lump sum 
being frequently assigned to several and in such cases, no doubt, the distribution of 
the assessment was left tu the thokddrs. 


40. The hisseddri right is as before mentioned, said to have been an introduction 
of the British rule. The idea of land without a private owner seems to have been 
repugnant to the earliest British administrators and as in the plains the proprietary 
right was conferred on the zaminddrs, or revenue collectors, so in Garhwal it was 
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conterred on the occupant cultivators unless some one else could shew that a grant 
of the land and not merely an assignment of the revenue, had been made to him. 
The cultivaters were then termed hisseddrs or co-sharers in the estate, and were allow- 
ed full rights of transfer ia the cultivated land of the village. These rights were never 
extended.to the waste lands as will be shewn further on. In the grant of this pro- 
prietary right, however, the thokdars or saydnas appear to have frequently used their 
position as collectors of the land revenue to secure to themselves hisseddri rights to 
which they were never entitled. Mr, Batten thus explains how this has come about, 
“ When the thokdér of a mahdl has accepted the mdlguzdrt pattd of one or more of 
its mauzds owing to the failure in procuring a village padhdn, he has been recorded 
in the settlement misl as a kind of farmer in order to distinguish him from the actual 
proprietors of the village lands. In some of the poorer and Jess populous parganas 
the influential thokddrs have, during the course of former settlements continued to‘in- 
crease their proprietary possessions, and to obtain by silent usurpation a title to such 
acquisitions merely because no record whatever was at the time taken as to whether 
they became the holders of the padhdnship because they were by right entitled to 
the office or whether they became so because they have been elected or accepted as 
managers of the estate merely for the pertod of the settlement lease.’ When in 
such cases the thokd4r obtained the Aisseddrt right the occupant proprietors sank 
into the position of khdekars in exactly the same way as in the case of a new grantee 
under the native kings. Perhaps even a mcre frequent case of usurpation of the pro- 
prietary right was that of assignments of revenue granted for the fulfilment of public 
offices, the kanungos, negis, &c., frequently getting the land recorded as their own pro- 
perty. 

41. “ Another kind of resident tenants, however, ” says Mr. Traill, “‘ who rent the 
land which the proprietors from absence or other causes are precluded from cultivating 
themselves, have no right of occupancy, either acknowledged or prescriptive. The 
tenants pay their rent either in két, kind (commonly at one-third of the produce), or 
in money, according to existing rates or engagements or to former usage Where 
there is little demand for the Jand it is usually let fora moderate money rate, which 
tenure is termed sirtdén, that is the renter pays merely sirtz.” The term sirti meant 
the Government land revenue proper under the Rajds, the original “ agricultural assess- 
ment,” ‘ The strtén tenant formerly paid nothing but the land assessment and was 
expressly exempt from the various extra cesses which formed three-fourths of the 
public demand, These latter fell on the proprietor,’ “ Where there is no offer for the 
land by any of the resident cultivators, the owner lets it to any of the inhabitants of 
the surrounding villages. This is termed péekdsht cultivation... The pdekdsht culti- 
vation is from its uncertainty necessarily subjected to a lower rate of cess than other 
lands, The fickle disposition of such cultivators is notorious and their employment 
a speculation.” On which Colonel Gowan (Commissioner of Kumaun in 1837) has 
noted. “ At present the only distinction between the sirtén and pdekasht tenants is 
the duration of tenure; the sirtén tenants being generally permanent, the pdekasht 
removable at will.” The tendency has been as in the case of the édéint and khdekar, 
to confuse the status of the pdckésht and sirtén, much to the latter’s disadvantage, 
Mr, Beckett (in 1865) even went so far as to say the sirtén “ has nu permanent 
rights whatever. He makes his own arrangements with the proprietor usually only 
for one crop,” In the time of Mr. Traill, and even till much later, the competition for 
cultivators exeeeded the demand for land, and this secured the most favourable terms 
to all tenants-at-will, who in fact paid less rent than any other kind of tenant, little 
more than the actual Government revenue assessed on the Jand. 


42. Neither the haliyé or the sé jhi are properly speaking sub-tenants. The for- 
mer cultivates as a vassal of his master, and can hardly be said to have a holding of 


his own. The latter exists only in the Bhabar, and his status though more indepen- 
dent is somewhat similar, 


The haliyd was originally, and for some years even under the British rule, a slave. 
They are thus described in Mr, Mosely Smith’s report on “Slavery in Kumaun” dated 
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bth February 1836. “Serfs or cdseript glebe under the denomination of hale, 
by means of whom Brahmans and other principal landed proprietors, who are restricted 
by the custom of the country from personal labour in the fields, cultivate ae much of their 
land as practicable, and who are invariably doms, or outcastes, belonging with their 
children and effects to the lord of the soil, like the beasts or other stock on it, . . . Field 
slaves. . . are boarded and lodged by their owners and receive moreover a thdn of cloth 
for a dress every third year. On the occasions also of their marriages the waster 
defrays the wedding expenses. ‘Ihe purchase of slaves for agricultural and other 
purposes is stil] very common in this province.” TExcepting that these doms are now 
not bound to the land or to any one master, this description almost entirely holds good 
at the present day, for though the bond of slavery is gone, the haliyd is as dependent 
on his master as ever. His emoluments have perhaps somewhat increased. He geta 
a blanket every rainy season and the suit of clothes more often, and at the harvest 
he usually receives a present of eignt ndlis ora don of grain. He entirely tills and 
reaps as much land as one man is capable of cultivating, all instruments, etc,, being 
supplied by his master and all the produce goingto him. Khasiyas or Rajputs are 
also employed as haliyds, but almost all these are simply in the position of servants, 

The séjht is usually a chamdr from Bijoor avd is neither a servant nor a tenant, 
He is given a piece of land by his patron and furnished with a plough, cattle, tools and 
seed. He himself furnishes the labour for ploughing, sowing and reaping. Of the 
crop as reaped, the séjh2 gets a quarter or one-third, the patron taking the rest, The 
arrangement is not always so disadvantageous to the sdjht as would at first sight 
appear. A little pilfering of grain and other things here and there, added to a little 
cattle stealing, commonly in course of time so enriches him that after a few years he 
will usually be found, instead of a penniless man without a plough or even a few 
handfuls of seed, in possession of a pair of oxen and a little money of his own, with 


which he will take up a small holding on bis own account, and will blossom into a 


regular tenant. 


43. It has been seen that under the native kings the proprietary right in land 
rested with the Sovereign. The villagers, however, exercised certain cultivating and other 
rights over the village lands, and in process of time certain points had come to be 
regarded as the limits of the area within which those rights held good; land beyond 
those points being regarded as witbin the area of another village, and thus almost 
the whole country, cultivated and waste, exelusive of the largest forests, came to be 
regarded as within the boundary of one or another village. Under the British Govern- 
ment, the proprietary right was given to the occupant cultivator, unless a Letter claim 
was proved against him. But this only had effect in the cultivated lands, and over 
the waste lands the British Government as the successor of the previous eovereign power 
retained the proprietary right, partly no doubt in order to prevent injurious monopolies 
which would hinder the spread of cultivation and the development of the country, 
but chiefly apparently because the proprietary right over this waste was at that time 
of no value to the villagers. For whenever land was newly broken up, “ the pro- 
prietary right,” says Mr. Traill, “is always granted to the reclaimer, in consideration of 
the expense incurred by him in the enterprise.”’? This practice of granting land to the 
man who brought it under cultivation was originated by the Gurkha Government 
to encourage cultivation of villages which had fallen waste. In the “great measure- 
ment”? of 1850 Samvat (hence called the asst sél) carried out by Mr. Traill, a record 
was made of the recognized boundary tnarks of each village; but in the statement of 
area the measurement iestimated) of the é6ks of cultivated land was alone entered, 
Mr. Batten in 1842 a. p. was the first who found it necessary to declare that the 
right of Government to all forests and waste land not included in the assessable area 
of villages remains utterly unaffected by the inclueion of certain tracts within the 
houndaries of mauzds.” Villagers were strictly forbidden to realize grazing or other 
dues from any one, unless they could prove a right to such dues by immemorial 
custom, In the case of grants of waste land, known as naydbdd leases, he laid down 
that “the village most adjacent to the tract,” or within whose boundary jt lay, 
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should have the first refusal,’’ and no grant should be allowed within a certain dis- 
tance of assessed village lands, Waste land is known as bendp, unmeasured, because 
hitherto, euch estimates or measurements of area as have been made at succeeding 
settlements, have only taken account of cultivated, or culturable and terraced, land. 
The rights exercised over unmeasured land are defined by Mr. Beckett in his settle- 
ment report as the right of pasturage, the right of using forest produce including tim~ 
ber, and the right of extending cultivation. As regards the last he says “ During 
the currency of the settlement, all villagers had the power of increasing cultivation 
without being liable to any extra revenue.” Andin his Kumaun report Sir H. 
Ramsay says still more emphatically: “The villagers have full power . . . to extend 
their cultivation in the unmeasured or forest tracts ; and they have the benefit of such 
extension without any increase of demand during the currency of the settlement,” 
and he proceeds to shew the beneficial results of this rule, A judicial decision to the 
same effect was given in the case of Gugh, Talla Kaliphat, An outsider applied for 
a graut of a small piece of waste land and on the villagers objecting, the grant was 
according to custom made in their name. In appeal, Sir H, Ramsay ruled 
on 9th August 1866, that the people might cultivate waste Jand within their 
boundaries without permission and cancelled the special graut. Extension, how- 
ever, did not mean the breaking up of new land at a distance from the village 
and perhaps in the heart of a forest. This is evident from the case of Syanri 
village in Nandak, where it is noted in the last settlement papers that a fine of five 
years back revenue was levied on a new piece of cultivation made without permission 
in Bangdli t6k, a mile or so from the other cultivated land of the village. Such tracts 
distant from the village formed the subject of the separate naydbdd grants, spoken of 
by Mr. Batten. In making such grants the second of Mr, Batten’s conditions, namely, 
that the site of the grant should be distant from assessed village land is always followed 
unless there are special reasons to the contrary, though the first of his conditions, that 
the grant should always be offered to the nearest village is impracticable in these 
days, as the nearest village will invariably take up tbe land even at ten times a fair 
reut, merely to prevent a stranger acquiting it. An instance in point is Marwérd 
village in Lohba, which, on proposals being madea few years ago for a grant of land at 
Diwdlikhal above the village, took up the whole at an annual revenueof Rs. 100, 
three times the amount of the revenue paid by their entire village, and this although 
they were quite unable to cultivate the whole of the grant land, and in fact only made 
a few fields in it, A third condition has become necessary of recent years and is 
usually acted on, namely, that grants shall not be made where there are forests of 
valuable timber which there is any possibility of bringing to market, as in such cases 
the property destroyed is far more valuable than the rental of the land. Of course not 
only where the timber ig required for villagers but even in cases where the timber is 
not largely in exccss of all possible village requirements, no application for a nayddbad 
grant would be considered for one moment, 


Naydbdd grants, which require the Commissioner’s sanction are quite separate 
from executive orders of the District Officer permitting cultivation of waste land 
These latter ave a comparatively recent introduction. Ashas been shewn the castont 
of the country has been that new cultivation could be made by the villagers by mutual 
consent, within and around their assessed lands, and that new cultivation in separate 
toks required a naydbdad grant. The system of requiring executive sanction to all 
extensions of cultivation large or small arose in 1887 “ for the better control of reckless 
destruction of timber”? As applications for this sanction numbered thousands annually 
any elaborate enquity was impossible. No maps were made nor was if counilerad 
practicable to require the applicant to make a week’s journey or more to the district 
court ina matter of a few square yards of land, ‘Ihe application was simply referred 
to the patwiri for report as to the suitability of the land for cultivation, the trees on 
it and so on; and if the report was favourable, the application was granted. Itis not 
surprising that this method with its want of publicity and the power it eave to the 
patwaris was used largely by unscrupulous persons to get sanctioned in tlieit 
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land actually in the cultivating possession of others. Orders were issued by Mr, J. R, 
Reid as Commissioner for discontinuing this system on the Ist January 1889, but it 
survived nevertheless, These applications were rendered unnecessary by the Board’s 
Order No. oa of Ist March 1895, which laid down that “ the cultivation of small 
plots on intervening waste between cultivated fields may be left to the village commn- 
nity without permission heing required” in each individual case, The only restric. 





tion on such cultivation is now that contained in the Forest Rules notified as Govern. 
ment Order No. — > dated 24th October 1894, Rule 6, ‘‘ No extension of culti- 
vation, where it involves the cutting of trees, shall be made without the permission in 
writing of the Deputy Commissioner,” This permission has the advantage that it 


cannot be abused to filch the proprietary right from some one else. 





For the protection of the village communities against a too pushiug member, and 
to enable it to enforce its decisions regarding the cultivation of waste or common land, 
a civil suit lies against an extension of cultivation, or an executive order permitting 
such cultivation, Such suits have been common since the last settlement and possibly 
previously, and Sir H. Ramsay has left several decisions to the effect that grazing 
land must not be brought under cultivation against the will of the village community 
(e. g. Situ Rae of Kandara Talla K4liphat versus Panchami, 380th November 1875). 
The case of Kishna of Dandalgaon, Ndndalsyan versus Dhonkalu (26th February 
1825) is a recent decision of the Commissioner’s court to the same effect. It is fre- 
quently the custom of villagers from petty spite to sue to restrict cultivation on un- 
measured land long after such cultivation has been made, Regarding such cases Mr. 
D. T. Roberts as Commissioner ruled in the case of Haiyy4t Singh of Sytini Bachban- 
syun versus Jawdru and others (17th August 1893), ‘‘ Mere extension of cultivation 
without permission or even in face of an old prohibition should not be allowed as an excuse 
for one quarrelsome resident of a village to harass and annoy the rest of the villagers. 
When the question has to be considered whether “gauchar” should be allowed to be 
broken up and cnitivated, it is the general interest of the villagers and not of any 
particular one of them that should weigh. In this case the kantngo reports that the 
land has Leen under cultivation for twelve years, and it is admitted that much of it 
has Leen under cultivation for a long time. The Deputy Collector’s order directs that 
it all Le made waste again in order to hmit the inconvenience suffered by one villager. 
Such an order is injudicious and tyrannical. The whole area is only three or four acres 
and it is inconceivable that this diminution of the area of pasturage can have much 
effect,”’ 

Notwithstanding the large area of waste land usually existing outside the culti- 
vation of the village, but within the neminal boundaries, boundary disputes are not 
uncommon, and refer usually to a patch of cultivation on or near the nommnal boun- 
dary line; when the latter consists of a ridge, frequently in the middle of it, In 
such cases, it was ruled by the Board in 189], ‘the land should be included in the 
village to which the persons in possession belong ;” the ancient boundaries being altered 
accordingly, 

44, Proprietary rights in waste and forest lands at present exist only in the case 
of fee simple grants and grants under the waste land rules, Grants of the former 
class were made only before or soon after last settlement and were acquired by the 
payment of a cash sum of money by the purchasers. They are free of land revenue 
and the owners have, subject to the right of Goveinment toa royalty on minerals, the 
most absolute rights over their estates. A list of these estates is added as an appendix 
to this report. They are almost all tea plantations or obtained with the object of con- 
verting them into tea plantations. Most are situated in Chindpur pargana, though 
there are a few round Gwildam in Badhén, and Méndikhé] and Gadoli with its laggas, 
{the latter formerly the Government tea plantation) are situated on the borders of 
BirahsyGn and Dewalgarh, 

In grants under the waste land rules, which are still in force, the estate is subject 
to the payment cf land revenue and the purchaser is bound to clear and stock with tea 
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plants a certain quantity of land in a given time. Only one grant of this nature 
Agswiré in Kandirsyun was ever made in Garhwél (in 1867); and it was abandoned 
goon after owing to the inability of the grantee to carry out the conditions, and has now 


lapsed to Government. 


45. The term “ génth” by which all assignments of land made to religious estab- 
lishments are now designated is of comparatively recent introduction dating only from 
the times of the Gurkhas, the older names by which such endowments were known being 
the ordinary Hindu words shankalap and bishenprit. It appears from Mr. Traill’s 
writings that these grants were merely assignments of land revenue and conveyed 
no property in the soil, though in many cases the descendants of the Brihmans to 
whom they were originally made “have subsequently, by the migration of the actual 
occupants come into full possession of both land and produce.” The number of 
religious assignments of this description made by the native kings, was exceedingly 
numerous, comprising either the whole or part of several hundred villages in Garhwal 
alone, The grants were almost all upheld by the Gurkhas, and also by the British 
Government, though in many cases the original title deeds had been lost, and the claim 
rested chiefly on the defacto possession of the revenues of the land. Between 1850 
and 1854 an enquiry was conducted into the title of the temples in génth villages, 
and a large number of villages regarding the assignment of which no proof could be 
offered were resumed to the revenue roll, though in the case of very many, the lands 
were upheld as géimth, on confirmatory documents granted to the temples by Mr. 
Traill, and in consequence of continued possession of the revenues, 


The chief contested points regarding the tenure of génth lands relate to the 
position of the temples with regard to the land; their position with regard to the 
cultivators, and the revenue payable by the latter; and finally, the tenure enjoyed 
by the cultivators of the land themselves. At the present settlement on the principle 
that nothing is lost by large claims, the temples, particularly Keddrndtb, claimed most 
extensive rights in the giénts villages, alleging the very exhaustive terms of the original 
grants, which in reality were only technical modes of expression such as are even 
in these days used in private deeds of conveyance. The right of the temple managers 
to interfere in the cultivation of lands, which are not actually in the cultivating posses- 
sion of the temple worshippers or servants has never been recognized, nor until quite 
recently does it appear to have been arrogated. For instance in 1827 a. p. the Rawal of 
Badrindth wished to settle cultivators in the génts village of Bind in patti Lohba which 
had Jain waste for fifty years, but first asked Mr, Traill’s permission to do so, 
Again in the years following the last Settlement whenever waste géinth villages 
were settled with cultivators, a nuydbdd grant was made in precisely the same 
way as in revenue-paying villages, by the district authorities; the only difference 
being that the revenue so assessed went to the temple instead of to the Treasury. In 
the case of Gangi Rim versus Rémdhan of Sunkoli Clalansytn, a most voluminous 
litigation which went on in various shapes from 1883 to 1895, it was distinctly laid 
down that the temple had no authority to settle its waste villages with any one, and that 
it could give its lessee no title to possession. Claims of the temple for dues from 
unmeasured land lying within the nominal boundaries of ginth villages have met with 
a similar rebuff, In the case of Ked&rling versus Ghundnand Panda and others, the 
plaintiff, Rawal of Kedarnith, sued the defendants for grazing dues in respect of 
Ukhimath jungle. The claim was dismissed and Sir H, Ramsay ruled in appeal that 
“ Parties can do what they like by mutual arrangement, but no dues can be taken which 
are not entered in the Settlement papers.” The rights of the temples over génth 
lands were finally laid down in G. O, No. nse of the 16th November 1895 as 
Follows :— 


(1) That the claim by the managers of the temples of Badrinath and Kedarnéth 
and other ehrines in Garhwaél to waste land in the génth villages is 
wholly untenable, 


Ginth lands. 
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(2) That where the grants in génth villages consist of entire villazes which 
were held revenue free at last Settlement, the whole of the revenue shail 
continue to be assigned or released. 


(8) That where the grants consist of parts of villages, the cultivated area in 
excess of the original grant shall be resumed and assessed, 


As regards any attempt to interfere in the management of cultivated villages, the 
result has been the same, as inslance Rimdnand versus Parmaénand of 15th February 
1820, and Bhagotu versus Basuling Rawal of 8th July 1829. In both these cases 
the Rawal of Kedarnéth tried to get g@nth villages under his own control, but Mr, 
Traill ruled that the cultivators should continue to pay the temple revenue through 
the Brahman sub-grantee, and that the dues payable by the latter should continue at 
the fixed rate mentioned in the deed of grant. In the record of rights made for génth, 
villages at last Settlement, the resident cultivators wereas a rule recorded as hissedars, 
as was done in the case of cultivators in revenue paying lands at the British conquest, 
the revenue paid by them going, however, as heretofore to the temples, The revenue 
was at the same time assessed in cash instead of in grain and miscellaneous services, 
But the Rawal of Kedarndth finding that the temple would Jose by this arrangement 
persuaded the villagers around Ukhimath to continue to pay in grain at the rate of one 
don (32 sérs) to a rupee of revenve. As the price of grain rose a tendency wag 
evinced to shirk this arrangement, and finally stamped agreements were taken from 
the villagers to pay a fixed amount in grain, In one case such an agreement was up- 
held so far as it related to the signatories by Col. Reade, Senior Assistant Commis- 
sioner, but in the subsequent case of Kedfrling versws Debu and others of Ukhimath, 
where the plaintiff, Rawal of Kedarnéth, sued the defendants, Lhdekars in Asma village, 
for grain rents, it was decided that only the rent fixed by the Settlement Officer could 
be demanded, a decision which was upheld by Sir H. Ramsay in appeal (June 1, 1880), 
At the present Settlement this subject still formed an agitating topic around Ukhi- 
math, and a reference was made on the subject to the Board of Revenue who ruled the 
utter illegality of any private arrangement for paying grain rents when these had been 
fixed by the Settlement Officer in cash, 


The disputes regarding the nature of the tenure of cultivators in génth lands, who 
were all recorded as hisseddrs at last Settlement, chiefly concerns their ability to 
alienate the lands they cultivate. It has been urged with some show of truth that the 
proprietary right was given to such cultivators somewhat too freely at last Settlement, 
For instance, it will frequently be found in part gdnth villages, such as Kimotha in 
Bichla N4gpur, that the same men cultivating both mahdls are recorded as khdckars 
under the thokddr in the revenue-paying land and as hissedérs in the génth. The 
inference of course is that the original grant was of half the village to the thokddr 
and half to the temple, and that the cultivators in Loth parts should have been 
recorded as khdekars. In other cases the génth lands are in the direct cultivating 
possession of the temple worshippers and servants, who enjoy the land, revenue free, as 
payment for the services performed by them in the temple. Whether this position came 
about by reversion to the temple authorities of the possession of the land owing to the 
migration of the original cultivators, or whether it is due to a direct grant of property 
in the soil to the temple authorities, the original cultivators being ousted at the time 
of the grant, it would be idle at this distance of time to enquire. But in all such 
cases too, the cultivators in possession, whether they hell merely because they happened 
at the time to be temple servants or otherwise, were recorded as proprietors, though 
they held merely the usufruct of the Jand in return for their services, This usufruct 
is of course a far more considerable sum than the revenue of the land. In many cases 
the worshipper of the temple holds an acre or 60 of Jand the produce of which enables 
him to eke out a subsistence. But he could not possibly live on the rupec or so of 
revenue assessed on the land, which would be all the temple would receive if the land 
were sold to an outsider, and the consequence of such « sale would be that the worship 
of the temple would cease, and the purpose for which the grant was made would be 
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rendered ineffectual. It has therefore been ruled on various occasions that temple 
worshippers and servants holding the possession of land as direct: payment for their 
services in the temple are not entitled to alienate it. The earliest discovered case of 
this kind is an Almora one, though it would appewr from correspondence that earlier 
decisions to the same effect had been given by Sir H. Ramsay in Garhwal. Jn 
Kundan Lal Sih of Almora versus Panua, yénth land of the above description was 
attached in execution of a decree. Colonel Garstin, the Senior Assistant Commissioner, 
referred the legality of the attachment to the Commissioner, Sir H, Ramsay, in these 
terms: “In my opinion where génth land is in possession of the pugdris in return 
for which they are required to perform service in the temple, the land in their posses- 
sion cannot be attached in satisfaction of their private debts. For, if it is auctioned, 
this service in the temple will fall on the purchaser, and this cannot be performed by 
every caste. This opinion will be sent to the Commissioner. In villages in which 
the possession of the génth land is not with the temple servants, the temple authorities 
do not appear entitled to raise any objection to attachment.’ On which Sir Henry 
Ramsay’s order of the 13th June 1878 was: The opinion of the Senior Assistant 
Commissioner is correct, Génth land should not be attached in satisfaction of a private 
debt.”” In 1880 a still stronger ease occurred in Garhwal (Durga Singh of Marwara 
Nandalsyén versus Salik Ram). The defendant, a mahant, wrote the plaintiff 
a mortgage-deed hypothecating temple land. The plaintiff sued for foreclosure. The 
defendant was the recorded co-sharer, and in possession of the land, The claim was 
dismissed on the ground that the mortgage land was the génth of Lachmi Narain 
Shankar Mat, and that the Mahant had no power of alienation. “If the Mahant is 
given such powers, no temple lands will remain.” Sir H, Ramsay dismis-ed the 
appeal on the 19th November 1830, In another Almora case Gulab Singh of Tuhdar, 
Salt Palla versus Ram: Datt, Sir Henry Ramsay’s ruling of 1878 was amplified by 
Mr. Giles, Senior Assistant Commissioner, asfollows: ‘‘ There are two kinds of génth 
land, Of one kind the pujart of the temple receives the profits as payment for his 
services tothe temple. With such land a decree-holder against the pwjdri has, I conceive, 
no right of interference. But with respect to the other kind of génth land the temple 
stands in the place of Government with regard to ordinary revenue-paying land, 
Its assesment was fixed at Settlement and the temple authorities have no power to 
alter it, nor, so long as the revenue-payer meets the demand, have they any power 
of interference with him.” Colonel Erskine in appeal endorsed this opinion (18th 
December 1890), Another case is that of Dulanath versus Padamgir and another, 
Binkoli, Malla Katydr. One Lacha Nath sold land recorded in his name as co-sharer, 
and which he held revenue free in consideration of performing service in the temple, 
to Padamgir, he latter was admittedly incompetent to perform this service, and 
the plaintiff, sirgiroh of the temple sued to cancel the sale. It was admitted that 
other sales had taken place. It was held by Mr. Giles, Deputy Commissioner, that 
in such case the pir for the time being had not done his duty, and that “ such neglect 
can give the appellant no right to the wrong that would bedone to the temple by 
transfer to him,” Also that “any worshipper might bring into court a case of 
perversion of the temple endowment.” ‘This decision was upheld on both grounds 
by the Commissioner, Colonel Erskine (4th December 1893). It is only just to add 
that the decisions of these authorities from Sir H. Ramsay downwards have been 
overthrown by the most recent cases in point, also Almora ones, Prem Singh of Bages- 
war versus Kuna Sah (21st July 1894), and Daulat Singh Bhandari cf Melchaunri 
Malla Katydr versus Amba Datt and others. Génth villages in which the land is in 
the direct cultivating possession of the temple-worshippers are by far the less numerous, 
Tn the other and Jarger number of instances in which the obligation of the cultivators 
Legins and ends with the payment of the revenue to che temple there has never been 
any question regarding the power of the men recorded as hisseddrs to alienate their 
land, as appears from the above cases. 

46.—The saddbaurt villages consist of charitable endowments of land revenue 
for the purpose of the distribution of food to pilgrims’ proceeding to Badrindth and 
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Kedtrnath, the greater part of which were assigned under the Gurkha Government, 
Besides scattered villages in Barahsyn they comprise the whole (excepting ginth 
villages) of pargana Dasauli and pattis Parkandi, Bamsd and Maikhanda of pargang 
Nigpur. The administration of these revenues at first rested with the temples, but 
Mr. Traill took the funds into hisown hands and used them to improve the roads 
and bridges leading to the shrines. In 1850, the revenucs were placed under the 
control of a Local Agency and the income was devoted to the erection and maintenance 
of dispensaries, where medical relief was distributed to the pilgrims, and to the 
building of rest-houses along the pilgrim route. The system of management by 
local agency proved a failure, and the control of the funds was transferred to the 
District Officer of Garhwal. The revenue is still applied to these purposes. The cultiyg. 
tors of suddbart villages are in exactly the same position in regard to their lande 
as the cultivators of revenue-paying villages. The assessment of both is collected 
in the same way, but that of the former constitutes the income of an excluded local 
fund, 


Other revenue-free holdings on village tenure, are by no means numerous, as 
although the number of such holdings under the Rijas was exceedingly large, few 
escaped resumption under the Gurkba Government. ‘At that period” according to 
Mr. Traill, “ all grants in favour of public and private servants of the former Réjas 
were resumed, and subsequently the jagirs of private individuals including even 
those of the Brahmans, were with few exceptions subjected to the same measure,” 
Almost all the survivals are plots of land, mostly gardens, at Srinagar. The remaining 
mudfi holdings are only three in number: Pokhri and Ghoret in patti Kandwil- 
sytin held by one Ramnath who purchased the land from the grantee’s descen- 
dants since last settlement, Gddi village in Dasauli Talli, and Milai and Barsuri 
in Kandarsyén held by Balmukand, a deseendant of the grantee. One of the 
few jagirs confirmed by the Gurkhas was one held by the Khanyutris in remunera- 
tion for their duties as keepers of the land records, the annual value of which was 
estimated at Rs. 1,500. On the recommendation of Mr. Traill the jagir was 
resnmed by Government and four hereditary kaningoships created, the emoluments 
of which were to be Rs. 1,500 a year on Rs. 3]-4-0 a month to each man. These 
posts stil] remain and are held by the Khanydri family, One revenue free grant has 
been made under the British Government, that of the village of Ghosikldté in the 
Bhabar to Subahdar-Major Balbhadra Singh in 1888 a.p. 


The plots of padhdnchdri and thokddrt land existing in almost every village 
in the district have at the present seltlem2nt been treated as mudfi holdiugs, the land 
heing recordea in the name of Government, and the incumbent of the post as the 
sirtdn in possession, At last settlement, the whole area was assessed and the revenue 
of the pachdnchdéri and thokddri land distributed among the other co-sharers, Jo 
either ease the result is practically the same, as with the total assessment for the district 
fixed there would he no gain from assessing the mdlguzdrt land in detail, This will 
explain why these plots of Jand though entered as mudfi have so far as the assessment 
vf cesses is concerned heen treated as part of the assessed village lands, 


47, The position of the hisseddy in unmeasured land has been alluded to iv the 
foregoing paragraphs, It remains to describe some of the customs relating to the 
whole of his holding 


@, ineluding his rights in both measnred and unmeasured Jand. 
Foremost among these is the custom of pre-emption. It is impossible to state 
what was the origin of this enstorm, whether borrowed from the Muhammadans, 
(which seems from the nature of ihe district most improbable) or of indigenous growth. 
The custom flourished previous to last settlement, as a decision of Sir IT. Kamsay (in 
the case of Dewan Singh of Parsoli Gujra versus Kuttu and another dated 
18th July 1859), allowed pre-emption to one co-sharer as avainst another in the same 
village merely on the slender ground that the former was of the same caste as the 
vendor, though in the case of Bali of Paniya, Idwélsyun versus Amlanand (18th 
Seplember 1873) the plaintiff though a nephew of the vendor, and co-sharer in the 
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same village was disallowed pre-emption on the ground thal the land was not ancestral. 
Pre-emption suits have even been extended to the right to collect offerings from 
pilgrims at Badrinéth (Belmu and another of Maithana Talla Dasauli versus 
Kamrup and Raghunath, 26th January 1872, and Mahimadatt versus Nand Ran, of 
26th August 1878). The existing practice in pre-emption cases as embodied in the 
settlement memorandum of village customs is a3 follows :—(1) The right of pre-emption 
is conditional on the claimant not having been given the option of purchasing the 
property, before the sale to the stranger took place, (2) co-sharers in the same village 
have a right of pre-emption against a stranger, (3) relatives within the third degree 
have a right of pre-emption against co-sharers and others. 

In the case of an undivided joint family the name of the manager only is ordi- 
parily entered in the phdnt or roll of revenue-paying proprietors. The others hold- 
ing jointly with him are known as shikmi hissedérs, According to the Mitakshara 
which is supposed to regulate customs connected with Hindu Law in Garhwil, the 
whole estate is liable for debts incurred by the manager of the undivided joint family, 
while each of the members, having only an undivided share of the whole and not full 
proprietary rights over any part, is unable to alienate his portion of the inheritance 
(Maine’s Hindu Law, section 327), The only remedy against this lay in partition, 
But in the hills the shikmi hissedér has always been permitted to exercise full 
proprietary rights over his nominal share of the inheritance and to claim that his 
portion shal] not be held responsible for debts due from the manager, unless he is 
specifically mentioned as liable in the decree, A fraudulent use is frequently made of 
this power, particularly in the case of private sales. 


Partition of common land of the village is usually made in proportion to the 
quota of revenue paid by each, and must be made in this way unless the specific share 
of each appears in the record. There is, however, a species of division known as 
“ Mowdri bént” or division by families, by which each family obtains an equal share 
of the common land, 

In early times the abandonment of holdings was common. At present owing to 
the increased value of land, a holding is seldom left vacant except from the death with- 
out heir of the owner, In such cases the old custom as described by Mr. Traill is still 
followed: “ When a share in any estate may lapse from death or desertion it is divided 
among the remaining proprietors who become answerable for its assessment; but this 
responsibility is generally speaking far from being deprecated, as the landholders are 
for the most part anxious to enlarge their petty tenures.” The settlement agreement 
of 1862, also reads: ‘If a cultivator abandons his holding in the village, or dies with- 
out heir, or whose heir by reason of tender age cannot cultivate the estate, such land 
shall, antil partition, be cultivated by the villagers through the padhan.” 


48. But the most noteworthy customs relating to proprietary holdings are 
connected with succession. 

In default of sons, the widow as elsewhere succeeds to the inheritance for life. 
Alienation of the estate by her to liquidate the real or pretended debts of her husband 
forms the basis of many suits, With a view to forestall and avoid litigation, it was 
formerly the custom for the widow wishing to alienate land for this purpose to apply 
to the district officer, who, after a short enquiry, if the circumstances justified, made 
an executive order permitting her to do so. . 

The daughter’s position in the hills is much weaker than under ordinary Hindu 
Law. Though decisions such as Bahadur Singh and others of Mathina, Ringwarsyéin 
versus Parshadi, 28th August 1885 (Mr, Ross, Commissioner) and Kura of Talli 
Kolri, Khatli, versus Lalu, 3rd May 1892 (Mr. Roberts, Commissioner) have declared 
the daughter entitled to succeed in preference to unrelated co-sharers of the vill 


: : : ; : age 
and distant relatives, still her right is not geverally recoenize 


d by the people them- 
selves, It is the custom for aman who has no son to marry his daughter to a son 
i zs . . . . a m 
in-law who agrees to live in his house and who is known thereafter as the ghar 


jawdéin. In such a case the daughter takes her father’s inheritance, but should she 
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go into her husband’s house, the inheritance usually descends to the nearest male heirg 
of the deceased. Even in the case of a gharjawdin the relatives frequently make 
a strong fight for the property, especially if the marriage has been arranged by the 
widow after the death of her husband. In such cases, it is not uncommon for the 
widow to go through the form of selling the land to the gharjawdin on the pretence 
that the sale proceeds are required to repay him the cost incurred in settling her 


husband’s debts. 


Tt is not infrequent for a well-to-do man to have more than one wife. In such 
cases the inheritance is occasionally divided according to the number of wives, each 
son taking according to his mother’s share instead of according to the number of sons 
of the same father (bhdi bént). Asa bond fide instance of this species of division 
the case of Rattan Singh of Thaplyalgaon, Gagwarsytn, versus Sibbu and others 
(20th July 1869, Sir H. Ramsay, Commissioner) may be cited. But sautiyd bént is 
the exception not the rule. In 1861, Sir H. Ramsay ruled on the case of Nand Ram 
and others of Chandol Rain, Nandalsytin, versws Bhajan Datt and another: “Ip 
the absence of a will sautiyd bdnt cannot be made by the courts,” and again ix the 
case of Sher Singh of Kirsél, Taili Chandpur, versws Rattan Singh (9th August 1576} : 
“In the absence of a written agreement or will, or the strongest evidence, a sautiyd 
bdnt ought not to be given,” And in 1886 the Board (Mr, Daniell) reversed a deci- 
sion of the Commissioner (Mr, Ross) in the case of Rabi Datt of Kwiréli, Idwalsyin, 
versus Abhe Ram and others (6th July 1886), holding that bhét bant is the law and 
scutryd bént should not be allowed “unless any valid authority is proved to exist 


* The required authority is usually a divi- 


which alters the law in a particular case. ” 
sion made by the father in his lifetime, or a will, or the most undoubted proof of the 
custom of sautiyd bdnt in the family, such as the fact of its having been allowed in 
specific cases before. But so far as I am aware, in no case has this species of division 
been allowed on evidence of the latter class alone. Inthe case of Padmu and others 
of Gahar, Paiddlsytin, versus Shib Datt, the defendant was the son of one wife and 
claimed half of the inheritance, while the plaintiffs, three sons of two wives, demanded 
bhai bant. The attestation of existing possession showed that the defendant was in 
possession of half the share, and from this a sawtiyé bant made by the father was 
inferred (Sir H. Ramsay, 5th December 1877). Similarly in the case of Gunga Datt 
of Budoli, Gagwirsytin versus Bhajan Datt and others, sautiyd bdant was inferred 
from existing possession of long standing (thirteen or fourteen years) and a new divi- 
sion refused Mr, Roberts, Commissioner, 12th September 1892), 


In all but the very highest castes in Garhwél it is the custom for a man to tale 
into his house as his wife, the widow of a deceased elder brother (bhawjz), In such 
cases the woman is regarded as equal to a lawfully marvied wife and offspring as 
legitimate (asl) children, but if the bhawj continues to live in her deceased husband’s 
house, she is looked upon as a mere concubine and the issue is illegitimate (kamasl) 
(Kripal Singh of Pharkandai, Iriyakét, versus Partéb Singh, Mr. Giles, Commissioner, 
1Sth July 1891). In part of Malla Salan, pattis Kbatli and Bangédrsyun, the son 
of a bhauj is not allowed to take rice with his kinsmen though otherwise under no 
disability, The term bhaw)y like the term bhdt is somewhat loosely used, and is applied 
to the wife of a cousin and sometimes to the wife of a distant relative, though not 
usually so if resident in a different village, In such cases, however, the right of the 
son of a bhaw) as such, usually becomes merged in the narrower right which is some- 
times recognized, of an illegitimate son to succeed to his father’s inheritance in default 
of other issue, 


Oceasionally in some Khasiya villages, the whole of the deccased’s property is 
made over to another man, on the condition that he lives with the widow as his wife. 
This second husband is known as tekwd. The reversioners, by this arrangement, vive 
up their claim to any part of the deceased’s property. The practice is regarded as a 
somewhat immoral one. 
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Primogeniture has been claimed by a family of Kyark Idwalsyun, but not proved. 
Among the various castes of jogis, known as Giri, Puri, N4&th, Bairdgi, ete., the 
succession lies to the chela or disciple, not to the son. This is not improbably a 
remnant of the time when this class was celibate. Atthe present date celibacy is 
seldom observed, while a large number, particularly near Srinagar, are mere cultivators, 
and only to be distinguished from others by their orange-coloured dress and the 
custom prevailing amongst some of them of wearing large wooden rings in their ears. 
49, At the outset a distinction must be made between khdekars in a village held 
entirely by khdckars, and I:hdekars ina village in which the hissedérs have khud- 
kdsht, which is the modern form which the under-proprietary and occupancy rights 
have respectively assumed. In the former case (to quote Mr. J. R. Reid’s words in the 
case of Padmu and others of Timli, lagga Pali, Khatli, versus Gauri Datt and another, 
in an order dated 28th March 1889, as Commissioner), “ the khdekays alone have a 
right to arrange for the cultivation, pasturage, etc, including the succession to land 
lapsing owing to the death, heirless, of kidckare, the breaking up of waste, etc., while the 
hisseddrs have no right beyond the collection of revenue, cesses and padhdénchdri.” 
It would be hardly necessary to give instances, by quoting cases, of such a well known 
and well established principle, were it not that owing to the absence of any written law 
on the subject of these tenures, and to the unscrupulousness and untruthfulness of liti- 
gants, new authorities are apt, merely from inability to ascertain the correct custom, 
to give decisions absolutely opposed to all recognized rights. It is sufficient to give 
one such instance. The village of Milai is held entirely by Lhdekars, who pay revenue 
to the mudfidd. At last settlement the khdekars who represent the old cultivators 
who have sunk into tenants of the grantee were recorded as proprietors in consequence 
of their independent position. On appeal they were subsequently reduced to the 
position of khdekars. But there could be no question of their under-proprietary right 
or the fact of their holding the whole village. Balmukand the present mudfiddr sued a 
khdckar \almani for recovery of possession of land broken up by the latter, on the 
ground that it was his khudkdsht (a perfectly preposterous plea; a similar suit had 
in fact been dismissed in 1888)-and by some means or other got a decree, The 
defendant in appeal pleaded that the whole village was in possession of Ahdéekars, and 
that the mudfiddr by custom could only take the malekdné and had no right to inter- 
fere with the cultivation. The Commissioner, however, refused to modify the decision 
(5th May 1893) and an appeal to the Board of Revenue met with the same fate 
(2nd September 1893), though in the case of Padmu versus Gauri Datt, quoted above, 
the Board had themselves decided that the khdéekars in a similar village were entitled 
to the possession of land which the hisseddérs had actually partitioned out amongst 
themselves. The cases of Khushal Singh of Dytina, Talla Dora versis Lachi and 
others (June 8th 1889), and Gangaptiri of Mangaon, Dug versus Parsi Sih (December 
20th 1893), both of which went up at one time or another to the Board are perhaps 
the leading cases on the subject of the holdings of khéehars in villages held entirely 
by khéekars. Both are Almora cases avd in both the custom was held to apply not 
only to principal but also to lagga villages held entirely by Ahdchars, when there was 
any evidence that the Ahdesari holding represented an old under-proprietary tenure. 
They both refused to the hisseddr the right to resume the land of an heirless Ahdehar 
and in both cases it was decided that the land should go to the common body of 
khdekars. The principle is, however, by no means a modern one, Sir I. Ramsay 
mentions it in the Scttlement Report of Kumaun, and a judicial decision by him to 
the same effect existe in Harak Singh of Chytrkot Sabli versus Devi Datt (26th 
June 1882). Again in the case of Kaira and another versus Dalip Singh and another 
of Jukani lagga of Bangér, Sdbli, in which the Aisseddrs wanted to divide among 
themselves the unassessed waste land of the village of Jukdpi held entirely by shdckars, 
Sir H. Ramsay ruled ; “ Since all JukAni is in possession of hdéekars the unmeasured 
Jand will not be divided amongst the hissedérs” (30th November 1877), In the case 
of Banwé and another versus Bala Datt, of Rauthiya, Chalansyun, in which the defend- 
ant, a hisseddr, got a decd of relinquishment from akhdekar iva village held entirely 
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by kidekars, and the plaintiff, a khéekar, sued for the land, Mr. Ross, Commis. 
sioner, rnled: “The hisseddy cannot get possession of any hhdehar land. If a 
*hdekar wishes to give up any of his land, it must go to the other kAdekars,” ft 
was also ruled that the Aissedér had no right to eultivate unmeasured land in the 
village (9th April 1888). Nor does the hisseddr improve his position by obtaining hy 
fraud or collusion the cultivating possession of land in the village. It has been laid 
down in the ease of Devi Datt versus Prem Singh a1.d others, decided Ly Mr, J. R. 
Reid, Commissioner, on 9th January 1889, that a hisseddr so obtaining land is on 
precisely the same footing as regards rights and piivileges as any other Akdekar, 
and that the land so.cultivated is not equivalent to khudhkdsht nor does it attect the 
under-proprietary rights of the other khdekars, 

50. In the ease of villages in which the hésseddrs have land in their own cultj. 
vation or khudhdsht, the khdekar’s land, in the event of his leaving no heir, or colla- 
teral in eultivating possession, reverts to the proprietor, This reversion was noted in 
the last settlement agreement, though not the reversion to the body of khdekars. In 
the case of Ude Singh im 1876 this matter was discussed between Mr, Colvin, the 
Officiating Commissioner, and Mr, Beckett, the latter explaining that the agreement 
was a“ meie form.” The khdekae may also relinquish his land at any time by a 
deed of relinquishment ([édéwé) executed in favour of his landlord, but not to the 
prejudice of bis partners in the holding. Thus in the case of Choti versus Jivanand, 
of Uprainkhet, Bachhansytin, the plaintiff, widow of a deceased kidehar, sued to 
cancel a iddéwd given by her eldest son to the hisseddr defendant, as she bad a 
younger son, Sir H, Ramsay ruled: “ If Paunlyé did not wish to cultivate the land, 
his younger brother had the right to all, and Paunlya had no right to give it up by 
lédadwd.” The deed of relinquishment was accordingly cancelled (4th September 1878). 

As regards the right of relatives to suceeed, no doubt has ever been expressed as 
to the son’s right. The daughter’s right is more doubtful, though in the case of 
Musansmat Sauni and another versus Parsfdu and others, Pauri, Nandalsytn, the 
plaintiffs sued to suececd their mother as Lhdekars, and got a decree which was upheld 
by Colonel Erskine on appeal (19th May 1890), In @ former case a nephew had been 
preferred to a daughter and a daugliter’s son, even when the latter were supported by 
the proprietor, while still carlier eases had declared the nephew incapable of succeed- 
ing at all; facts which only show the necessity for a clear exposition of existing rulings, 
The daughter’s right is no doubt a highly equitable one, and would apply a fortiori 
in the case of a gharjawdin and daughter’s son, though it can hardly be said that the 
rights of either are generally recognized, The fact is that nine out of every ten hill- 
men are /isseddrs, and every curtailment of the right of succession to the khdckar is 
to their advantage, as it brings in move Japsed holdings, which can now be Jet out at far 
better profit than twenty per cent. on the revenue. As regards heirs other than descen- 
dante, the widow has an undoubted claim to succeed in the absence of sons, and in this 3s 
preferred to the daughters, In the case of Rattan Singh versus Dhaunkalu and others 
of Sirwin4, Iviyakot, the plaintiff Aissedar sued to obtain land from the defendants cul- 
tivating on Lehalf of the deceased hAdckar’s widow, Sir H, Ramsay ruled: “ While 
the wife of the deceased khdckar is alive this claim is inadmissible”? (9th May 13972), 
Collaterals, as arule, are only allowed to succeed if they share in the cultivation of the 
holding (i.e, are what is known as shikmi), There are no definite rulings on the 
subject, but Mr. J. R. Reid has expressed his opinion that section 9 of Act XII of 1881 
might fairly regulate succession in this case, The right of an adopted son to succeed 
would not he worth noticing were it not that it was denied in seveval cases by Mr. Ross 
while Commissiover. Sir H. Ramsay, however, in the case of Kamrup'versws Narain 
Singh, Kirkhu, Mawalsyuin (1st February 1882), elearly upheld the right of an adopted 
son to succeed, and in the cases of Sri Ram and another verses Gaje Singh of Bhawain, 
KhatsyGn (9th September 1892), and Kirpa, of Ghiri, Kapholsyun versus Kedaéru 
(Ist August 1894) this view has been reaffirmed. Succession by relatives other than 
those mentioned can take place with the consent of the co-sharer but not otherwise, but 
this may be regarded rather as a renewal of the khdéekari right than a continuation of it. 
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51, The right of a khdckar to cultivate and hold unmeasured land in a Hak 
in which the measured land is not held entirely by khdekars has been doubted. ih ra 
case of Fateh Singh versus Hansu and others, of Dyur Khadora, eens eat a 
plaintiff was a hisseddr and the defendants khdekars cultivating in . e ue vi 5 
The latter had cultivated unmeasured land and the former sued for possession. e 
court of first instance gave a decree. Sir H. Ramsay reversed the decision io an 
order which has always been regarded as the Great Charter of khéekur liberties. 
“This claim for waste Jand is nothing more or less than an attempt to establish 
a zaminddéri right within the village boundaries. The Khdekars of the village 
areold maurtst asémis. Waste unmeasured land is the joint property of Covers: 
ment and the villagers. If it were deemed advisable to establish a naydbdd or 
to preserve a block of jungle, Government has the right to do so, though such 
waste land is left uninterfered with, if it is not required by Government. The 
yecorded hisseddr has no right to claim hisseddri during the currency of the settle- 
ment in jungle land brought under cultivation by the khdekar. He may culate 
new land if he likes, but he cannot claim rent on land, which does not belong to him 
(4th February 1882), At the present settlement all khdekars have been recorded as 
such in unmeasured land found in their possession. 

“The khdéekari right is only heritable, not transferable.” This was definintely laid 
down by Colonel Fisher, as Commissioner, in the case of Surdj Singh versus Amatdeb 
and others, Gurarsydo (2ud February 1835). The defendants were khéckars in a 
‘village held entirely by khdckars and sold part of the Ahdekart land. The plaintiff 
hisseddr sued to cancel the sale, and failed to get a decree. Colonel Fisher ruled on appeal : 
“ The respondents can sublease their lands, they cannot transfer them by gift to others,”’ 
This of course holds a fortzori in proprietary villages. In these, however, the right to 
sublet has been by no means always acknowledged, decisions having been sometimes 
given to the effect that ifa khéekar cannot cultivate all his land it is his duty to 
resign it to the proprietor. But in the case of Bakhtawar Singh of Chamlin Khitli 
versus Kaul and another, where the hisseddr sued to recover land so sublet, Mr. Ross 
in appeal ruled: “The proprietor cannot interfere. Kauld is the khéckar and he 
can cultivate through whom he likes. At Kaulii’s death, Rattanu’s tenancy will cease, 
and Kauld’s heirs, if any, will succeed, or the land willlapse to the proprietors” ([9th 
September 1887). 

It is a very general practice for khdekars to give cultivating possession in some 
of their land, as security for the payment ofa loan, that is to say by deed or verbally 
they mortgage their holdings. In the case of Dhin Singh versus Makandu, of Kot, 
Sitonsydn, the defendant, a kidekar, \similarly mortgaged Jand to various people, and 
the plaintiff hissedér sued to recover the land. The court of first instance (Col, 
Garstin) after examining the papers found that two of the mortgages had been recorded 
in the settlement papers, that there was hardly a tevant in the villave but had some 
land mortgaged, that the plaintiff admitted that the custom of mortgaging for a short 
time was acommon one, and that if the defendant would redeem ina short time he 
would not object. Plaintiff was given a decree that if defendant failed to redeem in 
two years he might redeem himself, Sir H. Ramsay in appeal ruled : “ As there is 
no special clause in the settlement agreement, and the whole village does not appear to 
he in the hands of kidchars, I do not see why the khdehcars of Kot should be different 
from others. If they can mortgage they can scll, Therefore any mortgage that 
kadekars can make must be purely nominal, and can convey no right to any other, of 
the Ahdehart land he holds” (22nd August 1873), The order was cancelled and the 
plaintiff given immediate possession, No more recent case has oceurred, but it is diffi- 
cult to see why the hisseddr is prejudiced in a case of this kind any more than by a 
sublease of the holding, and the commonness of the latter custom is evidenced by the 
record of the former and present settlement. In either case the occupancy must termi- 
nate with the real ‘hdekar’s death, and as there can thus be no unauthorized prolonga- 
tion of the khdekart tenure, the hisseddr’s reversionary interest remains unimpaired. 

At the last settlement the miscellaneous dues payable by custom from khéelars 
to Lisseddrs were commuted into a fixed rate of 20 per cent, on the land revenue, the 
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khéeckars paying to the hisseddrs this amountin excess of the Government revenue, 
In the following villages this percentage was, however, departed from :— 


a 























Pargana Patti. Village. Amount. Remarka, 
Rs. x 

(] Bhairgéon lugga of Koligéon |) 
| Chaidhér see a | 

Chaundkot. | Gurérsytin ape a “1b to Per cent 
|| Pali Malli x | 
\) Sanglakoti J 

Maundfrsy dn | Amota Sera 40 Per cent, 


At the present settlement the amount has been equalized to 20 per cent. in every case, 

The ejection of khdéekars can only take place on a decree of Court which is usually 
only made in case of proved inability to pay the assessment, for instance, non-satisfac. 
tion of a decree for rent. It thus happens that the ejection of khdekars is almost un- 
known. The hisseddr ie also very cautious in interfering with a khdekart holding 
unless armed with a ldddwé as it generally ends in his being mulcted in costs, 

52. The points which have been most contested regarding the tenure of the sirtén 
have been the permanence of his holding and his liability to ejectment, As regards the 
right of sirtdns of long standing to a permanent occupancy, the most various rulings 
have been given at different times. In the case of Mopté and others of Bajytin, Talla 
Nagpur versus Kitalu, the plaintiffs who had held land as sirtdns since 1840 if not 
earlier, sued in 1874 to have their holding made a khdekari one, The Court of first 
instance held that plaintiffs should have sued within three years from settlement to 
alter the entry. “ Act X of 1869 is not in force in this district, and therefore length of 
tenure does not give an occupancy right.’ There is a want of sequence in the reason- 
ing, but Sir H. Ramsay affirmed the decision (21st April 1874). On the other 
hand, in the case of Parmanand and another, versus Biju and others of Jaspur, 
Dhaundydlsytin, the plaintiffs, hisseddrs, sued to recover land from sirtdéns, Biiu and 
others, whose names were not entered in the settlement papers. It was found that the 
latter had held more than thirty years, and therefore “ by the law of limitation’ could 
not bedisturbed. Sir H. Ramsay dismissed the hisseddrs’ appeal (15th January 1884). 
Finally on 24th August 1885 it was decided by Mr. Ross that the defendants having 


virtually an occupancy tenure were only liable to pay rent as khdekars, Thus the 
transformation was made complete. 


The famous decision of Lal Singh versus Amar Singh and others, given by the 
Board on 22nd September 1887, finally decided that sirtdns could not obtain occupancy 
rights by length of tenure. The plaintiff sued to eject the defendant, a sirtén who 
had held over twelve years. ‘I'he evidence was chiefly of a negative character, but it was 
found that there was nothing to shew that sirténs obtained occupancy rights after 
twelve years possession, and Mr. Daniell aceordingly held that “ the Commissioner’s 
decision is contrary to usage in Garhwél, and must therefore be reversed.” This 
decision was held to govern all cases till 1891, though it would appear that the Board 
did not intend a strictly literal interpretation of the ruling that no lenyth of tenwre 
whatever would confer occupancy Tights, by the case of Ratti Ram versus Sher Singh 
of Amkoti, Nandalsy tn, in which the plaintiff, a sirtén who had held since 1857, sued 
to establish a right of occupancy and got a decree which was confirmed by the Board 
on the 6th January 1890. In the case of Uttim N&th versus Murthi, of Amn, Malls 
Dhangu, however, the plaintiff, a sirtén ejected from waste common land broken up by 
him since settlement, sued for reinstatement. On the 16th January 18€9 the Commis: 
sioner Mr. Reid ruled: There is no law or custom in Garhwal that leaves an occupat- 
cy and improving tenant at the mercy of the so-called landholders. The first principle 
of the land law in Garhwal is that in settled and assessed lands only have the so-called 
landholders complete and undivided proprietary rights.,..Landholders so called have 
therefore no preferential claim to land broken up by cultivators without aid from them, 
and if those cultivators remain in possession for a sufficiently long time unopposed by 
the landholders or with their consent, the landholders have no title to eject them.” 
The Board in upholding this judgment observed : “The fact appears to be that when 
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Messrs. Traill and Batten and to some extent also Mr. Beckett made their settlements, 
tenants were scarce in the hill tracts and the question of occupancy rights received 
little attention. ... The sirtén is a purely temporary occupant of land and must not be 
confounded with tenants who have broken up and brought under cultivation waste 
land, and have continued to occupy uninterruptedly through a long series of years’’ 
(20th January 1891). It is a curious instance of the way in which each case of tenures 
is settled as it arises in Garhwal by a reference to first causes, instead of according to 
established precedent, that when it was desired after the above ruling to ascertain in 
what way hissedérs, khdckars and sirténs should be recorded in unmeasured land in 
their possession at the present settlement, this was done by calling together the people of 
several pattis and asking their opinion on the subject. ‘Ihe opinion as to the right of 
sirtdns in waste land was that they should in all cases be recorded as sirtdns, and this 
was accordingly done, till the Senior Member Mr. Reid came to know of the matter in 
1893 and altered the arrangement according to the ruling in the above case. Strtdns 
who had cultivated Llocks of new land and had been in possession thereof for a number 
of years were to be recorded as khdekars in such land. 

53. The last settlement agreement contained a clause to the effect that each hisse- 
dér had the power to make over his land to a sirtén and to tkae it back from him, 
After the decision in the case of Lal Singh noted above, the Commissioner, Mr. Ross, 
issued a proclamation stating very emphatically that according to the Board’s ruling 
the hisseddr might “' dispossess ” (bedakhav karnd) a sirtén whenever he pleased. A 
sirtén was further defined as any tenant not recorded as a khdekar at settlement. It 
was also added that when a tenant of long standing is “ dispossessed’’ he is entitled to 
receive the value of any improvements made by him, and is not to be ejected till he 
received such in full. But this last condition appears largely to have escaped notice, 
and the curious spectacle was often seen of a tenant forcibly dispossessed without pay- 
ment for improvements, suing to be reinstated and being told to sue for compensation, 
Should he sue for both at once, his restoration to his holding was frequently made con- 
tingent on the non-payment within a fixed period by the hissedér of the sum deter- 
mined as cost of improvements, and in the event of payment of this sum the costs of 
the suit were sometimes thrown on the tenant. In another case tenants who failed 
in a suit to establish their right of occupancy in the land found a decree given against 
them for mesne profits from the date of the dismissal of their suit. There is even a 
case of the Commissioner’s Court extant in which the plaintiffs, sirtdns, on suing to be 
restored to the holding from which they had been ejected without payment of compensa- 
tion, were told that as they had no right of occupancy they had no remedy ina 
Revenne Court (Bijlia and others versus Mahendra Singh and others, of Mirchora, 
Aswilsyin, 3rd May 1892). Mr. Ross never gave this interpretation to his procla- 
mation himself. In the case of Rattanu versus Kaulti of Chamlan, Khatli, the plaintiff, 
a sirlén who had been dispossessed, sued for reinstatement and got a decree, Mr, 
Ross upheld the decision observing : “ They (i.c. plaintiff) have no legal right to maine 
tain possession but they have full legal rights to recover compensation for the 
improvements they have made, and until such amount has been settled and paid into 
Court they cannot be ousted” (15th August, 1885). The older provedure was similar 
In the case of Kannu versus Debud, Panaun, Choprakot, the plaintiff, a sirtdn, sued to 
be restored to his holding from which he had been forcibly ejected. He was given a 
decree for possession until he received the cost of improvements, and Sir Henry Ramsay 
upheld the decision (4th September, 1878). The hissedér was thus left to sue 
for ejectment and determination of compensation, and the latter was assessed at Rs. 465 
to be paid in one month. In several cases of recent years the old procedure has been 
upheld ¢.g., Puniya verswe Kundan Lal, Rail, pargana Pali, Almora (Colonel Krskine, 
Commissioner, June 20th, 1890), Deb Singh versus Aséru, Naugaon, Maandareyuin 
(Mr. Giles, Commissioner, August 10th, 1891) and Jogia Bhul of Bainali, Kairérau, 
Almora, versus Dungar Singh and others (Colonel Lirskine, Commissioner, December 
lth, 1893). In all these cases siv/éns eummarily and forcibly ejected were restored 
to possession. In the first of the three cases Colonel Erskine observed: “In my 
opinion a landlord cannot forcibly eject a tenant and thus throw upon him the onus of 
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suing for the value of his improvements. If he does so, the tenant can sue for and 
recover possession under section 9 of the Specific Relief Act. ‘The proper course for, 
landlord to follow, if he desires to eject a tenant who will not vacate his holding, is to 
sue the tenant. In this suit any objection which the tevant may raise regarding his 
right to compensation for improvement can be gone into, and if the Court finds that 
the tenant is entitled to compensation, it can fix the amount and give the landlord, 
decree for ejection of the tenant, subject to the prior payment of the sum assessed ag 
compeusation.”’ Regarding the assessment of compensation, Mr, Roberts ruled as Com. 
missioner that “ the mere up-keep of the fields in the ordinary condition suitable for the 
cultivation of measured land is nota ground for award of compensation.” ‘ Compen. 
sation cap only bé given for such improvements the full benefit of which the respond. 
ents have not reaped” (Pancham Singh and others versus Rishmu and others Dala. 
gaon Khathi, 28th August 1893), 

54. More than half of the sir/dni holdings in Garhwal are held by literal sirténs, 
4.€., payers of the sorte or land revenue alone, This may result from an exchange of 
Jand for cultivation between hisseddrs, or from a hisseddr cultivating in common waste. 
In other cases near relationship or friendship induces one man to give another some land 
to cultivate, or in new or unproductive villages he may be brought in to aid in the culti- 
vation and so eke out the Government revenue. Usually the feudal dues, bhent (con- 
sisting of Rs. 2 on the marriage of a daughter), dastir (a leg of every goat killed, 
a sér of ghi in Sawan and a basket of maize yearly), and in some cases also pithis (a 
nominal rent of one or two timdsis yearly), are paid to the hisseddr of the land even 
when no competition rent is taken. ‘The competition rent where it exists is usually 
tihér or a third of the produce in good land and chauthd or a fourth part in the 
inferior. In the best serd as much as a half is taken. Money rents are rare except 
among the tenants of tea planters, In Chiranga, Pindarwar, I was told that four ndlis 
to the rupee, or Rs. 5 per acre, was the rent rate. 

The acquisition of an occupancy tenure by s¢rténs is now usually obtained by 
registered deed, accompanied by the payment of a premium (bhént or jotdt) to the 
hisseddr, the amount of which is usually about half the seiling value of the land. At 
the time of settlement, however, occupancy tenures are created by the hissedér and 
sirtén agreeing that the latter shal] be recorded as a khdekar in the new papers. From 
a decision of Sir Henry Ramsay (Sarbal Singh versus Rattanu and another, Hitoli 
Aswilsytin 1866) it would appear that the hisseddr is not subsequently entitled to 
rescind the bargain then made, F 

55, The padhdn, from the fact of the Government revenue being paid through 
him, was also known as the mdlguzdr. Where the same eultivators held land in several 
villages situated close together, all were usually included in one engagement, and only 
one mdlguzdér was chosen for al}. The principal village in which the cultivators or 
most of them resided was known as the asti, or original village, and the minor villages 
as laggd, or attached. In some cases, however, the same malguzdr was appointed for 
two distant villages, as, for instance, for the reason that the lease of the second village 
had once been issued in his name. In this case one, of the residents of the latter 
village was usually appointed by the mdlguzdr, with the consent of the District Officer, 
as his agent or mukhtydr. A similar agent was appointed in cases where the mil- 
gucdr was a minor orawoman. Neither of the two latter descriptions of persous 
would have been appointed by Mr. Traill, and, considering the duties that have to be 
performed, the appointment of women to the post is certainly curious, and the mukh- 
tydr’s position in such cases is the subject of the most objectionable intrigues. But 
with the tendency of the Garhwali to convert all offices into private property, the posi- 
tion of padhdn has come to he looked on more or less as an adjunct to the deccased’s 
land, and the claim has been somewhat weakly given into by District Officers. The 
purchaser at auction or otherwise of the padhdn’s land almost invariably claims the 
office along with it. In both cases the mukhtydr is considered competent to perform 
all acts for the real padhdn, though his liability to be ousted at the will of the latter 
prevents his holding the same authority or prestige, In other cases, where villages 
were held entirely by khdekars, as it was necessary that the rent of khdekars should be 
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paid toa hissedér and the revenue paid by the hissedér to Government, it was impos- 
sible for a Lhdekar to be appointed mdlguzdér, and therefore a non-resident proprietor 
had to he appointed to the post.. Owing to the under-proprietary right in this 
class of villages, and the fact that the hissedér having no cultivation there could not 
become resident, a special official chosen from among the khdekars with the title of 
ghar padhan was appointed for tbe collection of the land revenue, fle, as a rule, 
enjoys the padhdnchdri land, and pays the Government revenue direct to the pat- 
wari, paying the hisseddri dues alone to the proprietors. The position was originally 
one of considerable independence, but the tendency has been to class the ghur padhda 
more and more with the ordinary mukhtydr. In the case of Uttimu versus Mahendra 
Singh of Baret, Talla Kaliphét, the plaintiff, a ghar padhdn, sued to recover the 
padhdanchdrt land from the padhdn’s brother who had ejected him. The Senior Assis- 
tant Commissioner (Mr. Gardiner) dismissed the case, on the ground that the padhan 
agreed to live in the village in future. Sir H. Ramsay restored Uttimu. He held: 
“ Respondent is padhan in another village and he cannot live in two villages, Appellant 
was made ghar padhdn after Mr. Beckett had ascertained all the circumstances of the 
case, and I see no reason for setting aside his decision.” THe also observed : “ Such 
cases could not be set aside by the padhdn agreeing to stay in the village. He would 
come for six months and go away again.” “If the padhdn has the right to take 
the land he will say he can appoint his own ghar padhdn” (lith August 1866), 
The inference of the last remark is that the padhda had no such power. A judi- 
cial decision to the same effect is not wanting. Jn 1880 the khdéekars of Kimoth4 
petitioned that the mdlguzdr lived in the next patti, and that one of their own num- 
ber, Tara Dats, might be appointed ghar padhdn. This was done despite the protesta- 
tions of the padhdn, and Sir Henry Ramsay confirmed the appointment (11th Novem- 
ber 1880), After the departure of Sir H. Ramsay, however, the authority of the ghar 
padhdén was considerably curtailed, and when in 1885 a displaced ghar padhdn sued 
the ndlguzdr for restitution, Mr. Ross, the Commissioner, ruled: “The regular 
padhén with consent of all the khdéekars has appointed respondent a ghar padhan 
and no one can interfere’ (Thobu versus MaAdhavanand, Beri Talli, Sili Chandpur, 
15th August 1885). In the case of Tej Singh versus Padam Ram of Kot, Khausar, in 
which the plaintiff, the former ghar padhdn, obtained an order against the padhdn, 
disallowing the Jatter’s appointment of a new man, Mr. J. R, Reid, Commissioner, 
ruled; “I understand that the appellant still remains the responsible padhdn of the 
village and that the ghar padndn is only his agent or deputy, L don’t see why he 
skould be compelled to employ as his agent or deputy a man whom he doesn’t wish to 
appoint or trust, Order cancelled. The man appointed as ghav padhén will be 
appointed if fit, he ghar padhdn’s tenure of office can only extend as long as his 
ptincipal’s, who if he is removed will be accompanied by his ghar padhdn also’ 
(29th November 1883). Mr, Giles as Commissioner subsequently interpreted this to 
mean that the padhdn nominates and the District Officer appoints, but has a richt of 
veto. A more recent ruling has, however, restored the ghar padhdn to his old position, 
The responsibility of the original padhdn in such villages, though it may exist nomi- 
nally, is such a remote contingency as to be practically negligable. The name of the 
ghar padhdn is invariably, and that of the agent or mubhtydr usually, entered in the 
revenue papers and no alteration can be made in the case of even the latter without 
reference to the District Officer. 

The padhdén’s remuneration consists of the padhdnchdri land where such exists, 
or in cases where its revenue is less than five per cent. of that of the village, of a cess on 
the revenue up to this amount, The padhdn is also exempted from personal service as a 
coolie, a distinction much prized throughout the district. 


56. The power of the thokddrs was much broken down at last settlement. Mr. 
Beckett says: ‘‘ They were at first vevenue as well as police officers, Their revenue 
duties were transferred to padhdns ; and as police they were found to be much worse 
than useless, As it paid them best always to let off a criminal, they generally made 
themselves s0 obnoxious that in 1856, the Senior Assistants of Kumaun and Garhwa) 


drew up a joint memorandum recommending that this class of officials should be 
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relieved of all police duties, and as far as possible be absorbed on casualties occurring, 
or at the next settlement.’”’ Accordingly at Settlement numbers of thékddrs were struck 
off and the remuneration of the rest fixed at the rate of three, six or ten per cent, on 
the Government revenue instead of the dues in kind previously taken. The Kumaun 
officer who recommended the abolition of thokdérs was Sir Henry (then Captain) 
Ramsay ; but in 1874 he wrote : “ Since that time I have been compelled to change my 
views . . . It was absolutely necessary to maintain thokddrs as far as possible, to 
ensure the due performance of police duties on the part of padhdns. The abolition of 
the office of thokddr, which had existed so long, would be very unpopular with all 
except the democrats, who, more than others, required to be kept in check 

Some of these thokddrs are gentlemen . . . They occupied a feudal place in the 
estimaticn of their subjects.” 

At present the thokddr’s duties are chiefly ornamental, though he is supposed to 
supervise the padhdns in their work as police. The office is therefore strictly hereditary 
and descends by the rules of primogeniture. Bat if there is no direct heir, one of the same 
family, usually the nearest relative, is appointed. The claims of women to thokdéri 
rights, though advanced as in the ease of padhdns, are disallowed. The thokddrs com 
prise representatives of the best old families only, and are the only men who have any 
pretence to be called the aristocracy of Garhw4l, They are no longer, however, the 
feudal magnates of former times, and in fact are of very little more consequence than 
other cultivators. But they are the only body who preserve Gaihwal society trom 
one dead level and as such deserving of continuarce. Their dignity is somewhat 
increased by their position as police officers being held to entitle them to the possession 
of arms free of a license. 

The principal families at present are the Bartwils of Nigpur, the Kunwars of 
Chandpur, the Aswils of Sila (Talla Salan) and the Bhandaris of Chauthan. The 
Sajwins of Sabli and Khatli, and the Payal Thakurs of Ganga Sualdn, the Kaphola 
Bishts of Bérahsydn, the Rautelas of Kauriya, the Jhinkwins of N4gpur and the Butola 
Réwats of Badbain are also much respected families though their heads have not the 
same prominence as the above, They are all Raéjput castes. 

57. ‘‘OQwing to the contracted state of the population, the insufferable indolence 
of the male part of it, and their general aversion to carrying Lurthens, tke nature of 
every species of labour in this province, whether on public works or in transport, has 
always been compulsory. Although various measures for the relief of the population 
have Leen from time to time devised, such as the purchase in 1822 of an eslablishment 
of mules (since abolished) at u heavy expense, for the purposes of public transport, and 
the increase of the rate of hire onthe most liberal scale, the employment of the hill 
Khasiyas in this service has been as yet in no degree rendered voluntary. The demands 
for this species of labour would appear calculated to benefit the lower classes of the 
people by affording them a never ceasing source of employment, The aid of the civil 
power has nevertheless been found to be indispensable in the collection of Khasiyés, 
for public and private purposes.”?’ So wrote Mr. Traill, and though the state of popu- 
lation in Garhwal is now by no means contracted, the difficulty in procuring Jabour for 
transport purposes remains as great as ever. Moreover in the interior there are few or 
no shops, and it has therefore always been customary that villages shall supply on pay- 
ment, such articles of food, fodder and fuel as are necessary, to travellers and officers on 
tour in the district. For the last three settlements therefore a clause has been inserted 
in the settlement agreement whereby every landholder and cultivator is bound to 
supply coolies (labour) and barddish (supplies) accordiug to custom and the requsitions 
of authorized officers. With a view to obviate the inconvenience which would result 
from distant villages being called on in their turn to supply food to a single traveller, 
an arrangement was made at last settlement whereby the villages of one or more pattis 
agreed to appoint a single man as shopkeeper for all, remunerating him by a portion of 
grain at each harvest which varied in different parts. ‘lhe amount of grain so given 
was measured by ndlis and the shopkeeper was thence called the ndlt baniyd. Nas 
baniyds exist in the more frequented pattis of Garhwal. In others the people continue 
to themselves supply camps and travellers moving within their boundaries, 
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CHAPTER III. 
: Fiscat History. 
58. The fiscal history of Garhwél cannot be better introduced than by the 
following extracts from Mr. Traill’s reports, on the method of settlement under the 
Rajas. 

“ The agricultural aseessment, or sirtee, as originally fixed, was extremely light, and 
jts rate and amount would appear to have been very rarely revised, To supply the 
increasing expenditure of the State, numerous other taxes were successively imposed on 
the landholders; of these the principal were a capitation tax and house tax, and the 
whole were summed up under the designation of Chhutis rakam and Batis kalam, or 
thirty-six items of royal revenue and thirty-two of ministerial fees. These numbers 
appear to have been used arbitrarily, as including the regular and contingent cesses, 
The total to which the landholder was liable never actually amounted to sixty-eight, 
though sufficiently numerous to leave him little beyond the means of subsistence. As 
the public demand was not regulated on any consideration of the produce, the relative 
proportions which they bore to each other, can only be estimated by the analogy of the 
rates yaid to the free-holders by the khdekar ov katnt tenants. These varied in different 
districts from one-third to two-fifths of the gross produce.” 

Elsewhere he says: ‘‘ ‘The assessment oa the land was, generally speaking, light, 
the Government demand on agriculture being rated at only one-third of the gross 
produce in ordinary lands and one-half in the very fertile.” ‘The collection was made 
in two forms being imposed one year on the land and a second year levied by a capita- 
tion tax on the inhabitants. As these, however, consisted solely of persons connected 
with agriculture the source from which the payments were made was necessarily the 
same, though the mode and detail of cess varied.” “ Judging...from the very superior 
degree of cultivation and population which then existed, the sovereign’s share of the 
gross produce of the country may be computed at...two [lakhs of kachchha rupees] for 
the district of Garhwal,”’ 2.¢., about Rs. 1,50,000 of the present money. This included 
the whole of the ordinary revenue from all sources. ‘“ The extraordinary revenue was 
levied in the form of a general house tax and of course varied in its amount according 
to the nature of the emergency on which it was imposed.” A “ general record of the 
arable lands of the country, their extent, appropriation, &c., was kept in the office of the 
daftaris, To render these accounts more complete these officers had deputies in each 
distriet, whose duties corresponded, in a great measure, with those of the pargana 
kanéngos in the plains. To defray the expenses of the establishment the daftaris 
were entitled to a percentage of half an anna in the rupee on the rent of every village; 
and for their own support, they received grants of land in common with the other 
public servants,” 

Of the nature of these records the following account is furnished : “The original 
records of rakba in this province were very imperfect, exhibiting a mere arbitrary 
estimate of the rakba of each village, calculated according to the quantity of seed 
which the arable land of such village was capacitated to receive. The estimates would 
appear to have been formed at a very remote period and to have never been afterwards 
revised, notwithstanding the gradual increase of arable land. A further cause of con- 
fusion in the records arose trom the established practice of the former Governments of 
doubling the nominal rakba of a village when given in grant of mudfi, such aug- 
mented rakba remaining permanently fixed in the records subseq uently to the assump- 
tion of a village so granted.””? ‘* The adoption of so uncertain a standard is doubtless 
to be ascribed to the nature of the arable lands, the actual measurement of which would 
require greater perseverance and science than the natives of this province ever possessed.,., 
In calculating the extent of villages, onty such lands as had been rendered capable of 
cultivation” by tervacing ‘‘ were taken into consideration,” “ the waste and forest lands 
never having attracted the attention of former Governments and no computation of 
them having been made,” “ The records alluded to furnished at the same time no 
information as to the boundaries of villages; indeed the duties of the former mofasstl 
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officers, answering to the pargana kantingos of the plains, seem to have been confined 
to a mere registry of the names and jama of villages, and to keeping copies of the 
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grants of the Government.” 

59, “ Under the Gurkha Government a complete revision of the land revenue 
system took place. The cess on agriculture was considerably augmented, and most of 
the extra demands ceased, Mauvkar, tandhar, mijhdri, ghthar, salémya or saldmi, 
and sanya phdgum, or tax on houses, on looms, on doms, on pasturage, nazrdna, and 
offerings on festivals, were alone retained, and the only ministerial fees which remained in 
force, were those to the kantingos, the kamin and the padhdn. The cess on agriculture 
was moderate, being imposed on the rakba at a determined rate, which was equalized 
in different districts according to the scale of measurement in force. All other assets 
and means of the landholders were attained by the extra cesses above mentioned, so 
that the gross demand became an income-tax on all classes connected with the land, 
By the injudicious mode of management introduced under the Gurkha Government 
(that of military assignments) the resources of the country were rapidly deteriorating, 
agricultural produce diminished, prices were arbitrarily depressed, and a year of exces- 
sive drought supervening the disposable capital of the agricultural classes was 
dissipated.” The settlement hid been made by a commission specially deputed from 
Katmandu, and “ was formed on actual inspection of the resources of each village, but 
as the estimated profits of the trade carried on by the residents was taken into consi 
deration, the assessment must be viewed rather as a tax founded on the number of 
inhabitants, than on the extent of cultivation. On the completion of the survey a 
detailed account of each pargana showing the numbers, names, size and extent of the 
villages was submitted for the approbation of the Court of Nepal. From thence g 
copy under the seal of State was issued to the kamins ... as a standard of the revenue 
demandable from their respective pattis, corresponding instructions being issued to the 
The form of these accounts, with the amount assessed 
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But, “ The absence of a controlling power on the spot rendered the arrangement almost 
nugatory,” and the military officers set at naught these assessments at their pleasure, 
exacting from the people as much as they were able ; the jama imposed soon exceeded 
what the country could yield, the deficiency annually increasing from the attempt to 
In the last year of the Garkha rule, the receipts fell consi- 
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enforce the full demand.” 








derably short of one-half the demand, and the lwo are thus given by Mr, Traill :— 
Demand, = Reecipts. 
Rs. Rs. 
Barahsytin we a ase eas 12,018 4,577 
Chaundkot ... rar eon te 6,025 3,069 
Dewalgarh .... tas ae et soe 1,957 1,334 
Nagpur e's or a Pra 11,104 4,003 
Ganga Saldn ... Ja cae ei 11,654 6,38 b 
Tainkbaoda ,,, ee dea) ‘ aoe 4,700 1,750 
Chéndpur sea aes Z vee 20,826 TTG3 
Badhan a ae ; 7 9,902 5.612 
Talla Salén oa or ve 5,960 v,147 
Malia Salaun... ace te ee 7,132 4,037 
Total a 91,258 37,706 


—_—_— 
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60, “On the conquest of the province [in 1815 A.D,], as a temporary arrange- 
ment, the revenue of each pargana was farmed for one year to the £umin cr saydna. 
The receipts of the preceding year, as exhibited in the kanungo’s returns, were assumed 
as a standard, a deduction of twenty-five per cent. being allowed for the difference in 
currency.” This constituted the first settlement. 


‘Thereafter the settlement was made by villages, “The whole of the padhdns 
of the patti or pargana under revision being collected, the sum total of their jama for 
the preceding period of settlement is given them for equalization among themselves, 
according to the present state of population and cultivation,” To account for the 
necessity for this equalization it is explained that “a very extensive revision of the 
detailed assessment has been found indispensable at each succeeding settlement. The 
necessity has arisen from the contracted state of the labouring population, which renders 
it difficult for any mdlguzdér to replace sudden casualties among his tenants. In the 
present state of minute village assessment, the death or desertion of even a single cul- 
tivator adds greatly to the burden of the remaining tenants ; where further losses occur 
immediate remissions are generally made to save the village from total desertion. 
Such defaleations are supplied by a corresponding improvement in other estates, and 
as contingencies of this nature are best known to the surrounding mdlguzérs, the 
distribution of the pargana assessment has been hitherto entrusted to the padhdns 
themselves.” On the jama of the preceding settlement having been equalized, “ the 
signature of each individual being affixed to the result, in corroboration of his assent 
to the justice of the estimate, the proportion of the gross revenue increase demanded 
from the pargana is then added to the assessment of each village at the rate of one, two, 
or three annas in the rupee, and engagements with the zaminddre are interchanged. 
As the parganas are small and the interference of native officers not allowed on the 
occasion, this mode is probably as fair and equitable as any which could be adopted.” 


The lease of the village for the term of settlement was ‘issued in the name of one, 
or at most two sharers in tlie estate” and these tendered for and paid the revenue of the 


whole village, whence the name mdlguzdr applied to the padhan cf the village. 


As regards the distribution of the village revenue among the various co-sharers it is 
said that “the village jama is apportioned on the several shares agreeably to the 
nominal interest possessed by each in the estate, If any sharer claims an abatement on 
the ground of deficiency in the portion of land actually in his possession, a measure- 
ment takes place, and a record is made of the quantity of land found in the occupation 
of each proprietor, agreeably to which the future cess is regulated, but without 
retrospective effect. Irom damage by mountain torrents and from gradual encroach- 
ment on the shares of absentees inequalities of this kind are pretty general, and appli- 
eations for measurement frequent’? Except in case of disputes of this kind, no record 
appears to have Leen made of the sbare of revenue for which each co-sharer was 
liable. It appears to have been settled by the villagers themselves. 


The term of the second scttlement, on account of the novelty of the arrangements 
made for fixing the revenue of each village, was restricted to one year, (1816—1817 
A.D.). ‘The success with which this experiment was attended and the punctuality 
with which the revenue was realized, led to an extension of the system in the third 
settlement, which was fixed for three years” (1817 A. D.). The fourth settlement 
(1820 A. D.) was also made for three years, and the remaining three of Mr. Traill’s 
settlements for five years cach (in 1823, 1828, 1833 A. D.). Ateach settlement an 
inerease in the total revenue was obtained, though in the last two occasions it was 
small, while the system had the merits of cheapness and celerity. Mr. Traill is said to 
have completed his last settlement of Garhwal “in less than a month on the road 
between Hardwér and Badrinath,”’ 


The extra cesses retained by the Gurkhas were, with the exception of eustoms and 
kdtbdéns (timber and bamboos), abolished in 1815 A. D. The abolition of the former 
followed in 1818, while the latter item remained till taken over by the Forest Depart- 
ment at a comparatively recent date. 


Mr. Traill’s settlements. 


Mr. Batten’s settlement. 
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The seltlments seem in all cases to have been based on the previous demand and 
collections from each village; in fact there were no other data on which an assessment 
could be based, For the first four settlements, there were no other records of the area 
and extent of villages than the native ones mentioned in §68, In 1822 “a general 
measurement of the whole province was undertaken,” on the same principle of estimating 
without actually measuring the area, more, however, as a record of rights than with 
any idea of regulating the revenue by the results so obtained, the Gurkha Government 
‘by resuming all grants to individuals ” having “ tendered the ancient record nearly 
useless.’ The buok contained for each village a statement of its nominal boundaries, 
an enumeration of the téks of cultivation with the area of each (the varying standards 
that had previously prevailed being here reduced to one common unit, the ndli of 240 
equare yards), and the names of the proprietors. The detailed results of the survey 
were bound up in separate books for each patti, each book containing an index of 
villages, and one copy wae lodged in the office, while one was made over to the patwari, 
This constitutes the record familiarly known as the asst sdZ, which still, on matters 
of boundary, is regarded as the greatest extant authority. 


61. Until 1840, there had been no settlement for a period exceeding five years, 
and the assessments of 1840 comprised the first long term settlement of Garhwil. 

In the beginning of 1837, Mr. Batten, a civil servant with experience of Settlement 
work in the plains, was placed in charge of Garhwal, By the orders of the Board 
he was considered as in direct charge both of the settlement and administration of 
Garhwal, in subordination to, not the Commissioner of Kumaun, but the Commissioner 
of Rohilkband, Mr. Batten has described the difficulties he experienced in the attempt 
to frame “a complete settlement according to line and rule,”’ after the manner of “a 
regular surveyed district” in the plains, with “neither a village map to help” him, 
‘nor a record of area on which the slightest reliance could be placed.’’? The method 
of settlement appears to have been a matter of much discussion, and the Board at one 
time proposed a detailed survey of the whole of Garhwél, on the ground that “ the true 
object of the process would be the settlement of possessions, liabilities, rights and 
managements.” Mr. Batten modestly deprecated a survey, on the eround that ‘ the 
time occupied in such a work would be beyond all ordinary calculation, perhaps more 
than two years ;” further, that a survey would mean “a great and certain cost to Gov- 
ernment with but an uncertain hope of any commensurate advantage resulting either 
to the State or the people.” He also stated that ‘for any purpose of recording posses- 
sion and fixing liablities, nothing short of a field map would be of the slightest service ; 
that any new survey stopping short uf the boundaries or at least of the culturable waste, 
of estates, would still leave the most frequent cause of disputes unsettled; and finally, 
that if pecuniary expense is to be incurred and long delays before settlement to ‘be allowed, 
the more complete and unlike its predecessors should be the survey now made, as only on 
the ground of its completeness and beneficial results would the expense and the delay 
be at all defensible,’”’* 

Finally the idea of a survey was given up, and the whole settlement was made 
without any survey whatever ; and in framing his assessments Mr, Batten, like Mr. 
Traill, took little or no account of the estimates of area made in 1822, and he attributed 
the disappearance of the difficulty of settlement to his rejection of the notion of forming 
his village settlement on comparisons of measurement rates or rather on rates per fractions 
of an acre guessed at but never measured. He was also much impressed by the casual 
circumstances of the villages, the quantity and quality of the land in which formed 
only one item in their revenue-paying capabilities. He says: ‘‘ No one patti however 
sma}] has one natura] character for all its villages, and in fact each village has a separate 
character according to its height on the mountain side, vicinity or distance from the 
forests, situation on the mountain or in the valley, and, above all, its climate as caused 
by these circumstances,” He mentions aleo tbe“ moral obstacles” which ‘ would be 


found to separate the different mawzas...more rigidly even than the intervening 
precipices,”’ 





*7th Auguat 1837, to Commissioner, Rohilkband, 
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My, Batten’s instructions were not to aim at enhancing the demand which had been 
fixed by the last of Mr, Traill’s assessments, but to settle the land revenue in such a 
manner that no revision would be required for 20 years. A reduction of revenue was 
anticipated from this measure, and was in fact incurred, but not to such an extent as 
wasexpected. Mr. Batten’s work was in reality a revision of revenue for cach village, 
in the light of a persona) inspection and an account, drawn up on the spot, of the number 
and character of the inhabitants and their sources of income and general prosperity. 
The method of assessment was exceedingly regular and methodical, Assessment state- 
ments in English were prepared for each village showing the area estimated at the asst 
al, the estimated cultivation at time of settlement arranged in six classes—first, second 
and third class of irrigated and dry ; the revenue paid by the villageat the seven preceding 
settlements, with the fiscal history of subordinate villages included in the same lease, 
village statistics, &c. Mr. Batten was transferred to Kumaun in 1339 after he had 
been in Garhwél less than three years and he was consequently unable to make the 
inspection of the whole district himself. But for the parganas of Painkhanda, Badhan, 
Chandpur and the greater part of Talla Salin he recorded elaborate assessment uotes, 
regarding the situation of the village, the crops grown, the caste of the inhabitants 
and the trades carried on by them, or other sources of income, their prosperity or 
otherwise, whether progressive or declining, the abundance or deficiency of culti- 
vators and other points of interest. There then followed a note diecussing the proper 
revenue for the village. If the village was fairly good, the highest of Mr. Traill’s 
assesments on it (usually the last) was sustained. If it was not very certain, the 
figures of one of the previous and lower assesments would be taken, which usually 
meant a decrease of one or two rupees. If the village was particularly flourishing an 
enhancement of one or two rupees was made on the highest of Mr. Traill’s assessments. 
In the remaining parganas, the local enquiry was made by the Tahsildar or kaningo, 
who gave his opinion about the proper sum, and also what the villagers offered to give, 
and the assessments in these cases seem to be usually of the nature of a compromise, 
The native officers attempted to follow in Mr, Batten’s footsteps in recording assess- 
ment notes, but these are somewhat wooden and not so full. 


It will thus be seen that Mr. Batten’s assessments were substantially Mr, Traill’s, 
the latter being carefully verified, however, and corrected in the few cases that were 
found necessary. The pargana distribution is compared in the annexed statement :— 


oe 


























Mr. Truill’s settlements, $ 

Pargana, —— © g 

1872 1873 1874 1877 1880 1885 ae 

Samvat, Samvat. Samvat. Samvat. Samvat. Samvat. go 5 3 

et eels oe ap ee eel) ; 4 

ae Reeves 

Rs, ap) Rs. a.p} Re. o.p.| Re. o. p. Rs. ap.) Re, a.p| Reo p Rs. a 
» op. » 8. py 

Painkhanda ... ... 11,550 0 .0'1,550 0 0] 922 0 0) 1,030 12 o| 1,091 0 o| 1.275 
Cd ; $ 10% Q 275 0 
Badhén ws  {ai371 4 vf 4250 7 of 4556 10 of 5.781 4 of 6422 0 O| Gaal OU sae 00 ee 
Chandpur... . [5,092 0 3'5,915 14 0/6432 6 | 7,819 15 0} 8,991 8 O 9,345 0 of 91425 0 0 —160 00 
Tals Satin... wu [3642 4 0) 4,145 12 014,622 4 05,384 8 9! G.893 0 Ol 7,113 0 0 7.41100 —235 00 
Nagpur ws ... {3,289 0 0; 3,979 13 014.324 6 015,280 12 of 6.016 2 0} 617512 Of 61392 0 0 apa S 
Ganga Salén ... vee {5,099 7 0) 5,608 11 016,176 12 917,834 8 0} 8,957 4 al 9,507 8 Of 9,649 0 0 aoe 
Baralisyin .., 1. [5,005 0 0/6142 8 016,593 6 0/8151 0 010,102 0 010,422 8 O| 10,555 0 0 rae 
Dewalgarh ... w. 11,695 9 0[ 2,243 8 02,868 11 013,445 1 0] 4,206 8 0 4,367 0 ol 4442 00 ee 
Chaundkot  ... v }2,222 0 0) 2,602 15 0)2,908 12 0] 3,269 8 o} 3,880 8 0] 31950 8 Ol 4.052 0 0 aan 
Malin Salén ... y+ [4023 8 0] 5,341 13 6]6,043 4 016,959 6 Oo} 8340 8 q 8,748 4 0] 9,076 00 aa es 
, i —86 00 
Total 5 
‘otal +++ 85,990 0 3/41,782 5 6} 45,648 5 9154,095 10 9] 64,900 6 u| 67,726 8 0] 69,254 0 0| 68,682 0 o| —572 0 0 
, : Zu 








It is worthy of note that though at the time this settlement was made, consider- 
able doubts were expressed as to ite stability, and Mr, Batten himself anticipated that 
reductions to the extent of Rs, 1,500 to Re. 2,000 would bave to be made during 
its currency, the actual demand of the last year preceding the nex} revision was 
a Bens 20 inexcess of Mr, Traill’s highest figure, the increase being due 

15 


Mr. Beckett's sottlement. 


The first actual measure- 
ment, 
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In the other, however, and the most valuable portion of his” sctLlement, 
Mr. Batten’s work was all his own. He was the first to bring on record and settle the 
numerous conflicting claims for proprietary rights, customary dues, ete., which had 
till then been floating in the air, For each village a record was made of the shareholders, 
with the quota of revenue due from them, the under-proprietors or occupancy tenante, 
and other tenants whenever discoverable. This document was known as the phard 
phdnt. All dues paid tO Aisseddrs, padhdns or thokddrs were most carefully and 
accurately recorded, and obligations for the future laid down. The record of rights 
was limited by the absence of a field survey, but within such limits as existed the 
record formed a model for all future time. Mr. Batten himself regarded this por- 
tion of his work as “ the crowning good of the revision of settlement. ” 

62. Mr. Batten’s settlement was made for 20 years, and before its expiration 
it was decided that the next settlement. should be preceded by a survey, and Mr, 
Becketé, the Senior Assistant Commissioner of Garhwal, was made Settlement Officer, 


This settlement comprised the first actual measurement of the cultivated area that 
had ever been made. The measurements were made on the same system that had 
been usual in the verification of Jand in civil and revenue suits up to that time, and 
which had been applied by Sir Henry Ramsay himself as District Officer in Kumaun 
in 1852 to the measurement of the saddbart pattis of Kotauli and Mahryan, 
Mr. Beckett has nowhere described the actual process of measurement, and so the 
description given by Colonel Pitcher, Director of Land Records and Agriculture, in 1888, 
may be quoted: ‘‘ There are two surveyors and two chainmen...Arrived at a field, 
the chainmen measure its longest length and take one or more measurements for 
breadth, according to whether the shape is regular or otheiwise. The surveyors 
sit a little way off, and as the measurements are called out, one man enters these 
latter into the khasra and works ont there and then the area by mensuralion, 
while the other plots the measurements by aid ofa rough paper scale constructed by 
himeelf, on to the plan, and sketehes in the contour of the field by eye; the next 
field is then taken.” The chain according to Mr. Beckett was “ a thin 1oye twenty 
yards long, which was divided by marks easily recognized, into half, quarters and 
tenths.”’ “ Every field, however small, was measured and numbered, and any one may 
readily be pointed out by reference to the shijra and &hasea. Many contained less 
than ten yards and some villages have upwards of 3,000 numbers in the sdoara, 
Under such circumstances it is not, I think, surprising that the cost of the work is 
close on eight annas per Jist.”” ‘Thie, however, included the preparation of the record 
of rights, including the ‘hasra, the muntukhib (a record showing all the fields under 
the name of their cultivators), the ¢eArij (a record giving the totals of the muntakbib 
for each cultivator), and the pidu/, showing the holding of each proprietor and 
Ahdekar, and the reyenue and cesses payable by him. It was very seldom that 
the records had to be faired out. Disputes seem to have been few, and when 
alteration in the record was required it was made in red ink, The survey wae in 
charge of » Deputy Collector, who disposed of disputes as they arose and tested the 
entries in the muntakhib. “ As regards the testing of the record ” Mr Beckett 
“was not quite satisfied that the work was perfect.” ‘“ At the settlement many 
objections not entered in the khasra were made ” to bim, and in many cases he altered 
the record with his own hand, “In order that there might be no ignorance in 80 
important a point as the record of rights, every cultivator was supplied at his own 
expense wilh a list of his fields .., When cach village was called up for settlement 
all mistakes discovered Ly aid of the parchds were corrected.’ Notwithstanding 
these precautions the record in some cases remained most inaccurate, fields belonging 
to one proprietor being entered in the name of another, and etce vered. In one 
village, Ringwiari, the record has been subsequently altered by the courts in no less than 
seven cases for this reason. Wowever, this is probably exceptional. Mr. Beckett 
states that “ Mr, Muir, on his tour as Member of the Board, tested one or more of 
the khasra measurements and maps at LoliLa, and expressed himeelf well pleased with 
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their accuracy. I have every reason to believe, after having seen a large propor- 
tion of the eases, that the measurements and record of rights based on the khasra 
are most satisfactory.” The work was carried out between 1856 and 1861, having 
been interrupted for eighteen months by the mutiny. 

Another feature of this settlement waz the provision of a record of rights for 
the giinth, saddbart and mudfi villages, which had been left entirely alone in all 
previous settlements. Mr, Strachey in 1852 had made some measurement and settle- 
ment of the saddbart parganas, when under the orders of Government the control 
of their revenues was transferred from the temples to a Local Agency, but this was 
revised by Mr. Beckett and some villages remeasured, The temples and the proprie- 
tors of the mudji lands agreed to pay for the survey and preparation of the record of 
rights of their assigned lands, it being represented to the former that a regular settle- 
ment would remove the opportunities for embezzling the revenue, which the temple 
agents had formerly made such good use of. 


Another reason for the regular assessment of the assigned and revenue-free 
villages was the imposition at this settlement of cesses, which had not hitherto been 
levied but were now imposed on all villages, revenuc-paying and revenue-free 
alike, 

The former settlements of Garhwal had been based chiefly on the previous 
demand ; in thie settlement that item was to a great extent eliminated. According 
to Sir Henry Ramsay,“ in the highly cultivated and agriculturally prosperous 
parts of the country, the bearing of acreage on population and vice versd was the 
main item of calculation, and that in the less populous traets or where agricultural 
assets were found to be subordinate to trading and other casual capabilities, the 
census ... afforded the main basis of the revenue assessment.””? This however 
merely concerned the distribution of the revenue. As regards the actual rates levied, 
they were based on the assumption “ that terraced land generally with an average 
population was worth 0-11-6 per bist.” This rate applied to the total cultivation gave 
a sum the incidence uf which on the total population was between seven and eight annas 
per head. Further land was classified at the survey into irrigated, firet class dry, 
second class dry, periodically cultivated (terraced) land, and waste (terraced land). 
‘These were reduced to a common standard by doubling the irrigated area, taking 
one-third more than the area of first class dry land, and halving the area of periodical 
cultivation, Second class land was the standard and remained unaltered while waste 
was omitted altogether. For the whole district the assessable area reduced to a com- 
men standard worked out to much the same figures as the toatl area, and the ordinary 
village revenue appears to have been obtained by applying the average rate to this 
reduced area, and by applying a rate of eight annas to the population and taking a mean 
between the two sums thus arrived at. However the standard revenue was lowered 
for various causes, ¢.g. vicinity to heavy jungle, or high elevation. In order to ascer- 
tain local conditions of this nature, Mr. Beckett inspected every patti before assessing 
‘it, This inspection was not however of the field to field character now required, nor 
was it accompanied by the elaborate enquiries male by Mr, Batten. A whole pattt 
was frequently inspected from a neighbouring hill, ¢. g., Dhaijydli from the part of 
Didatoli above Pindwilni, and no settlement notes were recorded on each village. 
After this inspection “ the villagers of oneor two or more pattis according to size 
assombled at aconvenient spot,’’ where the revenue was discussed and settled, engage- 
ments taken, ¢hokddri and mélgucdrt dues arranged, mill rents assessed and miscella- 
neous rights, such as grazing in epecified places, and taking the combs of wild bees, 
recorded, 

The settlement was concluded in 1864. The demand was raised from Rs. 69,274 
to Rs, 96,311 ff panier lnent of Rs, 27,037 or 89 per cent. This, considering that 
population had increased during the term of the previous settlement from 131,916 tv 
933,526, was certainly moderate. The gtinth revenue assessed at the same time 
amounted to Rs, 7,139, the sudubaré to Rs, 3,626, and the mudf to Ls. 263. 


Settlement of gunth, sa- 
ddbart and mudfi vil- 
lages. 


Cesses first imposed. 


The assesmente. 
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Working of Mr. Beckett’s 63. The ease with which Mr. Beckett’s assessments have been collected is well 
settlement, exemplified by the following statement showing the processes issued for recovery 
Coorcive process. of arrears of revenue :— 





Movable pro- 

















Writs of demand. Process of arrest issued. perty attached. 
. 3 a 2 a 2 
3 a 8 4 & = 
Year. 3 e 3 3 e 3 e Remarks, 
o ic te C] & uw & 
“ é. 3 A a, 9° ow, 
4 | & 2 a7 8 “3 
a a3 2 4 aa 4 as 
& Qo o 8 9 2% B 23 
J EA 5 B Bs 5 non 
z, < vA <q < G <q 
—— —— LT 
1861-62 ea og ean as ane oon vas 
1862-63 or to ae ave on ow oo 
1863-64 sae ee one oo see oa owe 
1864-65 |} °.. an i a Le bes i 
1865-66 |, si ie . ie in 
1866-67 | 1. ak as te vk ; a 
1867-68 wee ‘ice ean ane ‘i one vee 
1868-69 es a ‘igs ve é , 
1869-70 eae wee eee ave eee 
1870-71 | ‘ins us as a is 
1871-72 | i oe a ai ay seo 
1872-73 vei aek wed ane wy ore vee a 
1873-74 27 452 res soe one vee 3 
1874-75 |... a es aa cd iss ; 
1875-76 |... as wie aH ai id 
1876-77 ee ave oes ee te ‘i aa 
1877-78 | |. rs eas a ai a 7 ‘ 
1878-79 385 15,610}... bs e, 6 240 
1879-80 126 4.150 see ve rae aee see 
1880-81 156 3,078 ses sa mr . 4 
1881-82 114 1,828)... ae i . te 
1882.83 76 1,721 a ae sae és nae 
1883-84 282 2,117 vee see or oo . 
1881-85 281 8,581 dee fee sie ave 
1885-86 196 8,286 vex vee nos ana a im 
1886-87 273 6,469 San tee ete nie wae ¢ 
1887-88 156 1,074 17 17 399 2a . 
1888-89 97 881 27 27, = 422 a : 
1889-90 109 929 Pen vee wes on . 
1890-91 1,226 23,385 97 1 1,361 ota . 
1891-92 28 392 ave ase ‘ied aus ra 
1892.93 654 14,655 314 66 | 7,850] 4. Be 
1893-94, 686 16,901 57 37 1,250 ai ie 
1894-95 540 19,182 10 7 297 lag ove 





No more severe process than the attachment of moveable property foy arrears of reve- 
nue has ever been known, and that only occurred in the famine year of 1678. In other 
cases no severer process than arrest has had to be issued, and the money is invariably 
paid up at latest on arrival at the tahsil without any detention being found necessary. 


64. The following two statements, compiled from the annual revenue reports, 
show (4) the yearly demand and balance of revenue on the roll with the proportion of 
the latter to the former, and (B) the progress made in the liquidation of outstanding 
balances :-— 


Balances. 


A.—Yearly demand and balance. 





Percentage 

Balance . 

Year. Demand. of year’s tomas pee 6 Remarke. 
demand, : demand 

a | ae ac ease 

1861-62 ta oe aes 68,180 1,338 ou 1°96 

1862-63 ide ate Se 68,180 1,681 tee 2°46 

1863-64 ai ane yd 6B,180 18 o 02 

1864-65 ie oe se 68,180 one “ 

1865-66 seh i iss 95,563 3655 

1866-67 eee ow one 95,563 

1867-68 wee whe 95,638 

1868-69 ton ven toe 95,633 

1869-70 ase tae ior 95,609 

1870-71 ney tee wen 95,584 

1871-72 ‘ve A . 95,584 

1872-73 oes 108 “e 95,679 

1873-74 oie 95,579 

1874-75 es ss we |. 95,679 

1875-76 ne se ‘95,569 

1876-77 i a 96,659 
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Year. 


1877-78 
1878-79 
1879-80 oe 
1880 81 
1891-82 
1882-83 
1893-84 one 
1884-85 one te 
1885-86 oo 
1886-97 aie oe 
1887-88 
1888-89 
1889-90 
1890-91 
1891-92 
1892-93 ane 
1893-94 . 
1894-95 


Ralance Percentage 
Demand. | ofyenrs | Nominal | ofreal i | omar, 
demand. . demand: 
96,186 5,610 Sas 5°83 
96,186 6,255 oS 6°49 
96,176 2,091 56 211 
96,140 1,618 9 1:67 
96,122 BSL 48 "82 
96,074 988 37 “99 
96,050 979 102 
96,050 218 a 122 
96,050 2,035 212 
96,050 +16 “43 
96,050 115 4 ‘11 
96,030 142 14 13 
96,018 15,0¢9 21 1561 
96,640 4 4 AT 
96,632 33,379 a 34 54 
96,639 29 eee ‘03 
96,722 wes us . 
1,06,353 6,492 16 6'04 


a LS 


B.—Liquidation of outstanding balances. 


Year, 


i 


1861-62 
1862-63 
1863-64 
1864-65 . 
1865-66 ave 
1866-67 
1867-68 
1868-69 
1869-70 
1870-71 
1971-72 
1872-73 
1873 74 oe ass 
1874-75 oe ws 
1875-76 . 
1876-77 oo 
1877-78 ove se 
1878-79 ae ae 
1879-80 ene 

1980-81 

1881-82 + 

1882-83 on 

1883-84 
1884-85 
1885-86 
1886-87 
1987-38 tas 
1888-89 on eee 
1889-90 ow oe 
1890-91 
1891-92 
1892-93, 
1893-94 
1894-95 


Removed from the account 











during the year. Outstand- 
Outstanding ing balance} Romarka 
balance. at close of : 
year. 
Collected. | Remitted. | Total. 
ee _— ———— 
410 357 53 410 ou 
1,338 1,286 27 1,313 25 
1,681 1,656 25 1,681 ve 
18 18 me 18 ” 
355 269 os 269 86 
86 86 ss 86 ‘ 
37 37 one 37 oa 
42 vee ee are 42 
42 42 42 < 
102 99 tes 99 3 
1,958 1,781 “77 1,85) 100 
1,364 1,327 23 1,350 14 
482 482 ‘i 482 ” 
845 720 125 845 v 
245 228 17 245 a 
780 740 40 780 ei 
6,610 5,452 cus 5,452 158 
6,413 6,134 55 6,189 224 
2,315 1,944 56 2,000 315 
1,933 1,630 239 1,869 64 
915 731 111 842 73 
1,061 782 34 816 245 
1,224 1,152 7 1,152 2 
290 1l4 és 114 176 
2,211 1,673 302 1,975 236 
652 212 333 G45 7 
122 96 15 111 11 
153 114 14 128 25 
15,034 15,013 21 | 15,034 “ad 
4 oe 4 4 es 
33,379 33,379 ave 33,379 
29 29 . 


29 


aes 





The first considerable balance is that of the famine year 1878, and it was several 


years before a return to the normal condition of things was possible, 


In view of the 


absence of any processes during the earlier years the existence of outstanding balances 
during them must be regarded as the result of slack collection rather than inability to 


pay. For the last five years, in spite of almost continuous scarcity, 
at the end of the sccond year have been unknown, 


outstanding balances 
In fact, there are rarely any 


balances at all except in cases where, as in the searcity years of 1890 and 1892 the 
collection is purposely postponed, ‘ 


16 


Modifications made of Mr. 
Heckett’s aottlement. 


Proprietary mutations. 
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65. The modifications made in Mr. Beckett’s settlement have been few and hare 


resulted in a slight increase of revenue. They may be classified as follows :— 
————————— — ———————————————————————— 


Particulars. 





























Khalsa. Ginth, | Saddbart, Total. 
— es | -—— |\— 
Increase, Ra. a, p. Rs, a. p. Re, a. p Re ap 
Assessment of lands granted in nayd- 
béd vince last settlement we 725 14 0 11 0 0 30 8 O 767 6 0 
Assessment of lands converted from fee- 
simple to revenue-paying ore ow 15 00 we on 15 0 0 
Total increase 740 14 0 11 0 0 30 8 0 782 6 0 
Decrease. 
Remission of assessment ou ‘and taken 
up for Lansdowne cantonment aie 13 8 0 ase 13 80 
Reductions on account of revenue-pay- 
ing lands mode fe-:-simple ms see 6 0 0 ons 65 00 
Reduction of assessment on Bhotiya 
villages on account of loss of livestock ae 241511 2512 9 sa 50 12 8 
Reductiona on account of damages by 
elips, floods, cte, ove es 226 8 0 i 780 234 0 0 
Total decrease... see 329 15 11 2512 9 7 8 0 363 4 8 
Net increase sed Lee eee 410 14 1 sé 23 0 0 419 14 
Net decrease ae ane Pa eos 14:12 .9° 





The assessments on naydbdd lands were mostly made in the ten vears subsequent 


to settlement. Small villages were thrown up at that time on account of objection to 


the supposed excessiveness of the assessment. Others had remained waste. Applica- 
tions for these were made within a few years after settlement, and they were given out 
at first on a lease for five years and afterwards for the term of settlement, They were 
general throughout the district, the only pargana showing none being Chaundkot, The 
reductions of revenue in the Bhotiyaé and other villages on account of deterioration 
have taken place for the most part during the last ten years and seem to have been 
atranged on the principle that any village losing a small portion of ita land by diluvion 
was ipso facto entitled to a remission of revenue on such portion, irrespective of the fact 
that new unassessed cultivation of ten times the extent might exist in the village, The 
exchanges between revenue and fce-simple land were made in connection with the 
Matkot&ékhal tea estate in patti Lohba in the earlier years of the settlement, and the 
Lansdowne cantonment was taken up in 1888, 

66. 
term of the expiring settlement are not very complete and of somewhat doubtful accu- 
racy. Jor instance, in the return of proprietary mutations submitted in the annual 
revenue reports between 1861 and 187], 54 cases of sales by order of court are stated to 
have occurred, involving a revenue of Rs. 3,572, The column for price is blank. This 
would give an average of land paying Rs. 70 to each case, the average for the rest of 
the term of settlement being Rs. 5. This is an impossible figure, and the entry must Le 
a mistake for the price. 


The records bearing on the price obtained for land at various periods of the 


The revenue of the land, however, remains unknown and hence 
no deductions can be drawn. Between 1861 and 1871, moreover, no proprietary muta- 
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tions by private transfer were registered atall, At that time the practice of making 
mutations through the patwri had not been introduced, and the people found the 
journey to Pauri too troublesome, This return from the annual revenue report, more- 
over, does not give the area, At a considerable expenditure of time, I bad the three 
thousand or so files containing the particulars of these mutations examined and the area 
per acre recorded in each worked out, but the results exhibit the most extraordinary 
differences from the figures in the annual report : thus the total land revenue trans- 


ferred in each case works out as follows :— 


cE SS 





By order of court. By nee brons- Total. 
According to revenue reports es ‘ Rs. 2,055 Rs. 6,377 Rs. 8,432 
see on Rs, 746 Rs. 9,421 Rs. 10,167 


According to thie files .. 





Added to which, in the files in more than one-quarter of the cases, the price is not given. 
[t is therefore hopeless to attempt to determine what are correct figures, Generally 
however in Garhwal, land paying one rupee of revenue may be taken as rather more 
than an acre of land (old measurement). The unit of land paying one rupee of reve- 
nue is better, because more constant, than the unit of anacre; for land in Garhwadl is 
assessed as has been seen strictly according to its quality, the assessment being distri- 
Luted over each field. The matter is, however, complicated in both cases by the fact that 
when a man sells his share he sells both measured and unmeasured land, and as the 
latter is also for the time being revenue-free, it is, though taken account of in the price, 
in no way entered in the statements. Excluding revenue-free land, transfer of which 
only took place in two years and then toa small extent, the figures in the annual reve- 


nue reports compare as follows since 1871 : 















Under order of court. By private transfer, 
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| 2-selg°}2e| £ lees 

1871-72... ~{ ol af oi} gif 163! 467] 3,258 7 
1872-73. w{  8{ a2] 329] 27] 109] si6] 4,652 15 
1873-74 .. wf 9] 18] 700} 47 3,523 
1874-75... | 22] 64] 2608] 31 4,944 
1875-76 ... | 1G} 23] 1008) 44 5,812 

Total . | 6} ne} 43st} 39] 472 [1,369] 21,582 
1876-77... | 29) 74} 2708] a6} 217] 604] 13,200 
1877-78. {| 18} 39} 1,601 41 8,106 
1878-79. . | ag} ot} 3n99] 50 18,552 
1879-80... .{ 53 | 197] 4782] 38 22,261 
1880-81... | 81 [1,008 | 9,744 9 26,512 

Total | 213-)1,397 | 22,030] 161,000 |2,386 | 88,631 
1981-82 ... | 386} 67, 4,080 Hh 
1882-83 ... | 43} 68} 3980] 58 
1893-84. {| 33; 59/4101 71 
1884-85... | 18 {| 36] 1.608 45 
1885-86 ... { 19; 59) 2,319] 39 

Total | 149} 289} 16,168} 56 | 3,223 | 2,702} 1,04,023 
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Under order of Court. By private transfer. 
°° : ‘ 
te He tS tet 2. 648 
” ° on,Y . ge: 2 
Year. 2 Bes § : ae 7 ac | Remarks. 
ag ¢ |2832) 24 |Es ; [283 
wy, & & 7 PO zm ® BSE Fs wm mse 
— been, — as a 

1886-87 ... ane 7 377 | 876 | 74,164 85 
1887-88 ... use 14 620 | 994] 68,735 69 
1888-89 ... ae 13 404} 734] 45,199 62 
1889-90 ... ws 4 291 | 343 | 20,297 59 
1890-91 ... tee 7 125 | 154] 37,220 242 
Total te 55 1,817 } 3,101 |2,45,615 79 
1891-92 ... tae 9 646 | 878 | 61,799 ag 70 
1892-93... on 8 840 | 1,038 | 77,791 74 
1895-94 vee ane 2 266 366 | 12,890 36 
1894-95 4. we | ane 113} 121 6,409 53 
Total oo 19 1,865 | 2,403 |1,58,289 66 
Grand Total va | 497 6,377 |L1,9G61 |6,18,140 52 





The average number of years’ purchase of land sold by order of the court being only 
Rs. 30, while that of land transferred privately comes to Rs. 52, suggests that the well 
known device of entering in the sale deed a higher price than is actually paid, to ward 
off pre-emption suits, has been powerfully at work in the case of private transfers. But 
the comparatively low figure for land sold under orders of the court is entirely due to 
very heavy sales during 1880-81, when the average number of years’ purchase was only 
nine, less than half that of any other year. The total land revenue transferred was 
Res. 1,093 as against Rs, 962 during all the other years. If the figures are correct, this 
can only be the result of extensive borrowings in the scarcity years of 1877-1878, If 
these extraordinary figures are omitted, the average for these cases will he seen to work 
out to nearly 53 years’ purchase. Regarding the quinquennial periods, the differences 
between the two classes of cases in the first are no doubt due to the private transfers being 
chiefly of the poorer outlying land, while the sales by orders of the court were ehiefly 
of the better and older village lands, In the fourth period there is a close agreement, 
while the figures of the fifth cannot he well compared, as mutations during this period 
were made only for a limited portion of the district, while new forms of mutation regis- 
ters were being discussed. The apparent fall in prices is therefore not to be relied upon. 
The quinquennial periods previous to 1890 taken together show a steady rise in the 
price of land, and the large number of years’ purchase given for land is a sufficient proof 
of the lightness of the revenue assessment. The figures, however, only commence from 
ten years after the last settlement, and perhaps hardly afford an adequate idea of the 
rise in the value of Jand since then. It was no uncommon thing with Mr. Beckett for 
the villagers ina body to refuse a village assessed at Rs. 5 or 6 because they thought 
ihe revenue too high; which, owing to the scarcity of land, certainly no sane people 
would do to-day. The striking increase in value of the outlying villages is exemplified 
by the fact that shortly after last settlement the village of Garbaret in Malla Dhéngu, 
paying Rs. 12 revenue, was sold entire by the proprietors for Rs, 50. A few years ag0 
they bought back half the village for Rs, 200, 


No statement is given showing transfers from one caste to another, because in 
Garhwail, easte distinctions have little connection with professions. The dealings of 
professional baniyas either as shopkeepers or money-lenders are insignificant compared 
with those of either Chattris or Brahmans, while the greatest money-lender and 
produce merchant in the district belongs to the latter caste, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


CoNPARISON OF THE PRESENT AND FORMER CONDITION OF THE TRACT UNDER REPORT. 





67. Itis customary in this chapter to compare the extent of the former and pre- 
cent cultivated area, the area under the various classes of soil and sundry similar matters. 
Tn an ordinary plains settlement such statistics are available from the annual returns 
of cultivation before any settlement work is commenced. But in Garhwal, complete 
statistics of the present cultivated area were not available before settlement operations 
began ; not, in fact, till they were almost concluded. To discuss these statistics in the 
present chapter would be to anticipate the description of those operations. The dis- 
cussion of the figures, moreover, involves a comparison of the former and present 
methods of survey, which would be premature before the method of survey adopted at 
the present settlement had been described. It has, therefore, been deemed advisable to 
postpone the consideration of the present and former area statistics till the next 
chapter. Thus much however may be stated here, that the former area of cultivation 
had largely increased at the time when the present settlement came to be made. The 
exact increase is even now unknown, and it is exceedingly improbable that it ever will 
be known, but there was every reason to believe that it amounted to at least fifty per 
cent, The irrigated area constitutes such an insignificant proportion of the whole (a 
little over two per cent.) that its increase is in general a matter of no importance except 
to the individual villages in which it exists, There was every reason to believe, how- 
ever, owing to the activity in extending irrigation which had prevailed since the great 
famiue of 1877 A. D., that the irrigated area had doubled since last settlement, This 
figure, like that for increase in total cultivation, is even now unverifiable. As regards 
the general character of the new cultivation, there was nothing to show that the 
general principle which governs such cases did uot hold good here also, viz., that the 
best land in any country is, asa rule, first brought under cultivation, and, when that is 
insufficient, agriculture is extended to the worse. There were, however, some mitigating 
circumstances, such as the undoubted fact that inferior land is improved by continued 
tillage, as well as the increase in isrigation noted above. 

68. The decreasing destructivences of wild beasts may afford some indication of 
the progress made since last settlement. The following statement shows the number 
of human beings and cattle killed annually since 1877, earlier figures not being 


available :-— 



































Number of persons killed hy— Number of cattle killed by — 
a { si 
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Siete ee a S 6 B&B |m{ & KB a |e] Ss me 
sre eel ees 4 2 a re 12)... ] 319] 3479] sal... | GGL | 4,442 
1s78 aie lesees ol 2s Pn 44} ] 10] soa] 4k! id 68 | 1,078 
1870 we Figures nol available. 
Asso wai tt aye 12 $ Wow. 27) ae | 151 805 GG. 10 | 1,123 
1881 oan [abe 25 1 2]... 28]... 62) 1089 | U7]. Pow. 1,218 
Ass2 vee | ones Bef oes Blow. 8) 1 37 5B a 3 G52 
1853 ss 2 1 3 2 8] 1 GU Sib] ll | .. 2 736 
8st on es 3 ] 3 4 Ly]... 3g 348 33 |... 23 te 
1845 nar Potve ly 5 3 ] 21]..] asst ast us |. 8 540 
1886 Pardee 8 Pen a 1 tt. 49 254 45} 1 349 
1887 ial Si Lele ore Tyee. Ce ee 3a] 405 1G!) case, case 160 
JANN fend $] 6 2 13]... 35 22 AP hs 9 285 
RAG ead a 5 3 2 3 le. 2 M7 17% 8 11 21k 
1490 wet] 19 rt 2}. 2]..] 25] ges] ary 274 
Iso fp 5]. ps} ois} aa]... 7) Va 7) | 2] 136 
Ii wea) EY ee 3 s 7 wo]... 5 lle} 1] 167 | 2,41 
sea se [es 8 2 6 2] asf] eto vot oar | aisos 
teu 4e6- | wus 1 1 4A} ow. GT] a. 200 Hae 21 1.410 
1995 ae see | 8 5] 5 5} 7] we | ee] ao7z2] 9s) dw | aga 
Total we} 34 tay Go} 79 [40] 295 | 2] 1,827 | zag | ilos7 | 2 | 927 | Tease 
nasties for 18 {-16 | G27) aaa | 439 | 222 | 16 39 [11 [101s [52133 | 58-72 |-05 | 61s | 10d-s2 
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Wild animals. 
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For the 18 years for which the returns are given the destruction amounts to 163 persona 
and 10,586 head of cattle during the first nine and 132 persons and 8,012 head of cattle 
during the next. Mr. Beckett has given the figures for persons alone hetweer 1850 
and 1863, The total is 27S persons for these ]4 years or an average of 19°6 a year, 
For the first period alone the average is 1871, and for the second 147, 

It will also be useful to compare the destruction of wild animals and the rewards 









































paid, 
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Ele- ' ila dor 
chauts Tigers. Leopards. Bears. Wild dogs. | Hyenas, | Total. 
———— 
j ; 5 3 3 3 J 
ver |2/5/2| 3 2 3 2 3 |2| 2 |2/ g |2] 5s 
ala] 3 ar} a aa ‘s, Er} a “4 g 4 ‘a 
be = be I | ba w a 
Z|z|3/ = 3 3 3 3 S| 3 || F | 2 z 
sl eie) & 5 é E E 2) £ Jfl & tel & 
wzl|a|% a 4 os a = 4 a z 3 A 2 
Se es ae oe 1 ilo —_— 
Rs, a. p. Its. a. p. Rs, a. p. Rs. a, p Ra, a. p Ra. a. », 
1877... | | a | 9] 76 0 0] 77] 340 0 OF 167) 485 0 0 i ae ist 253] 851 0 9 
1878... |. | .. | 5] 50 0 0] 8H 284 0 0} 194) 522 0 0 a i . 283/956 0 
1879 4... |] oe 4 wae 74 ies 205 ivy ve ave eas 283] *927 g 0 
1880 4. | 9] 83 0 0} su] 367 0 Oo] 11} 402 0 0 i sve 8 238] 852 0 9 
iss... | vc | | 13] 136 0 0] 78) 360 0 0} 145) 417 0 0 wae 28 i 238] 913 0 9 
1882... Joe | oe 7| 260 0 0 84) 372 0 Of 178) 499 8 OO]... ane oes nee 269} 1,131 8 9 
1883... | 6) 46 0 0] 84) 359 0 Of} 330) B94 0 O| .. fhe i Ae 420} 1,299 0 0 
ises |. | 2 |) 9} = 90 0 Of os 403 BO} 158) «450 8 0)... 7 2] 4 0 O] 267) 948 0 9 
isas |. | | oa} 130 0 of 6115] 548 0 Of 168) 462 0 0 2 40 OL on 292| 1,184 0 9 
1886 ac 4/33 0 Of 108] 495 0 0} 173] 463 8 O}... te se as 285] 991 8 9 
1987. |... |. | 2} 20 0 Of 91) 419 0 oO}. 90} 241 8 Of 1) 5 OO .. das 184) 685 8 0 
isas |. |. | 17] 137 © Of 135) 587 8 OF 217) 560 8 Of 1) 5 O O.. wn 370] 1,290 0 9 
isso. |. |. | 7] 56 0 Of} «6 98) 445 BOO] «135/357 BO... feu se ie 240) 859 0 0 
1890 |. |. | 5] 50 0 Of G3), 279 0 OF = 8G] 260 OO... “as sai sch 164, 589 0 9 
ins... | |. | 13] «130 0 Of «=(138) «569 8 Of 213) «567 8 Ol .. wes 2) 4 0 0} 361) 1,271 0 0 
sez. | 2 5| 50 0 0] 69/ 319 8 of 71} 193 8 Ol, Me 7 oe 147) 563 0 6 
1893 1. | w. 2) 20 0 of Ga] 291 8 Of 90] 249 0 O}... os ni i 157| +570 8 0 
1894 | oe | oe | om 3 77| 338 8 O| 117] 311 8 oO 1, 2 O Own he 195] 651 0 0 
a95 || | "of 100° 0 of 79] 365 0 93265 BO)... bee Vege |e eet ce BM 2980 BO 
Total. | 2). | 133] 31,4879 0] 1,692) 7213 8 0} 2,939] 7,552 0 0} 5) 15 0 Of 4} 8 0 Of 4,827) 17,243 0 0 
Average | dil «| 711] 78-2€ 0 | 80-05/981-21 0 0)157°31] 397-47 0 0) -26/ “79 O O| 21] 42 0 0/2545) 907-53 U0 
for 19 
-reprs, 


* Details not given, 
t Includes ks. 10, being the cost of arsenic purchased for killing wild animals, 


Comparing these averages with those given by Mr, Beckett, it will be seen that here 
also, except in the case of tigers, where the inzrease is no doubt due to the reward fora 
Bhabar tiger being raised from Rs, 5 to Rs, 10, there has heen a decrease in (he number 
of animals killed, due no doubt to their increasing scarcity owing to the spread of 
cultivation. 

69. The cause of this increase in cultivation must he mainly attributed to the 
increase in population, That the increase of population was possible to the extent that 
actually occurred, must be attributed to some extent to improved communications. 
Subjoined is a statement showing the increase in population in each pargana since 


Increase of population. 
















































1841 A. D. 
e ropulation at the census of -- 
sg eas Se ee 
2 Bargin, 1841, | 1853, | 1858. 1865. 1872, 1881, 1891. 
—_—— —_—l(— —_—_s—_— 
1 | Bodhin es 9,824 15,541 16,880 16,618 21,454 25,692 30,782 
2 | Barabsytn ee 22,063 33,407 34,232 37,463 44,727 54,089 63,229 
3 | Chandpur i 11,032 25,017 22,950 23,460 31,381 34,214 40,708 
4 | Chaundkot via 7,130 13,648 13,543 17,646 22,060 23,403 26,573 
5 | Dasauli ets 3,261 7,106 7,063 7117 12,523 10,043 13,775 
6 | Dewalgarh bt Ob7 20,498 17,645 18,629 25,036 24,693 29,895 
7 | GangéSalan., 16,538 28,078 30,265 32,055 40,877 42,318 47,510 
8 | Malla Salan ie 16,132 29,471 30,383 32,533 38,618 41,126 47,594 
9 | Négpur ee 18,516 30,3 40 29,337 29,133 31,058 41,537 50,007 
10 | Pauinkhanda ao +L,603 6,358 5,959 5,592 6,383 8,276 5,804 
11 | ‘Tally Sadan oA 12,343 26,324 26,064 27,596 36,165 40,239 51,093 
oS | ten | ee as ha see | a reas 
Yotel ... | 1,31,916 | 2,335,783 | 2,393,326 | 2,48,742 | 3,10,282 | 3,45,620 | 4,07,818 















Nors.---Pargana Talla Salis includes in 1881 and = 1891. 
Vignrea for Ganges Division hw igs ei 1,137 3,650 
Ditto Garhwél Division an ead eve 243 1,884 


and Ditto Lansdowne pe ee ose 1,964 
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The figures for each pargana must not be regarded too critically, as, owing to the annual 
journey to the Bhibar, the population of each part will be found to vary considerably 
according to the time of year at which the census is taken. The numbers shown in the 
Ganges and Garhwdl Forest Divisions and even at Lansdowne are not to be deducted 
entire from the population of the district, as they are chiefly composed of Garhwdlis, 
though, even if deducted entire, they would not considerably affect the broad facts, 
Without going into the details of the earlier enumerations, which are not improbably 
inaccurate, it will be seen that between 1858, when the last settlement was in progress, 
and 1891, when the present settlemeut was ina similar stage, population increased from 
233,326 to 407,818, or nearly 75 per cent. 

The number of people per equare mile of total area, which works out to about 72, 
gives no idea of the density of the population, as a large portion of the district is unine 
habitable, But the number to the square mile of cultivated area works out as under 


for the various parganas, 


cS! 
Incidence of 

















lation 
: Assessable /Population ot pope 
3 Name of pargans. area in census of Dene Remarks. 
= equare miles. 1891. asseseable 
%, area, 
1 | Béraheyin ees sea 79:39 56,465 | 711-33 
2 | Chandpur ie vee 40°36 40,706 1,008:°57 
! 
3 | Chaundkot ee oe tee 33°88 26,573 784:56 
4 | Dewalgarh Py aes $a 32:39 36,659 1,131:80 
5 | Gangé Salén ie ove as 85:12 47,510 558'15 
6 | Malla Salan ove on ve 45°68 47,594 1,041°90 
7 ~+'| Talla Solén oe aN . 57°60 44,305 769:18 
Bodhén (cadastrally surveyed) ... a 12°78 16,152 1,263'85 
| 
Do, (ungurveyd) ae ae 7-83 14,580 1,862:07 
Totel, Badhén ivi 20°61 30,732 1,491'12 
Nagpur (cadastrally surveyed)... Py 18:59 23,001 1,237°28 
: 
Do. (unsurveyed) oe nee 17:03 28,830 1,693°88 
Total, Nagpur a 35°62 51,831 1,456°52 
10 | Dasauli (ansurveyed) “si oe 9:04 13,775 1,523°78 
11 | Painkhands (unsurveyed) see Gel 452 4,880 1,079:65 
Total of the district as 44421 4,01,030 902-79 
Add for Lansdowne and Bhébar Forests ‘eae sae 6,788 
4,07,818 
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Rise in the price of pro- 
duce. 


Scarcity. 
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70, The most noticeable effect of the expansion of population has been the rise in 
the price of produce, A chart is annexed showing the published selling rates of grain 
in Garhwal since 1862. According to these the price of grain has just doubled. Ex. 
cept, however, at the foot of the hills, ora short distance away, grain is nowhere obtain. 
able at the prices mentioned. In the midland dazdrs, Pauri, or Srinagar, or Lohba, the 
price of wheat flour has never during the last two years fallen below eight seers to the 
rupee and barley ten or twelve, In 1825 A.D., when the population was less than 
one-third of the present number, grain was exported to Rohilkhand from the southern 
parganas of Garhwiil, and wheat was sold for twenty-five sers the rupee. In the 
midland parganas, whence, owing to the expense of carriage which has always charac. 
terized this district, agricultural produce could not be exported to the plains, and which 
were at that time too distant for the Bhotiyés, wheat used to sell at two maunds to the 
rupee, and purchasers ever. at that rate were not forthcoming, But population has 
increased to such an extent that in a normal year the produce is only very slightly in 
excess of the wants of the cultivators, and should the harvest be at all short, they are 
reduced to purchasing grain from the plains. In the south-eastern parganas, which 
used to export grain to Rohilkbhand, imports of grain may be said now to be almost 
the normal state of things. In Ganga Salén, however, grain is still exported to Debra 
Dun in good years, and in Birahsytin and Chaundkot under similar circumstances, sales 
are made in the local Jazdrs and to the villagers of Malla Salin and Chindpur. But 
almost all markets, in which the demand for grain is constant and considerable, depend 
for their regular supplies on imports from the plains, and in Pauri and Srinagar the 
amount of grain thus imported is enormous, though the latter place is still to some 
extent supplied with locally grown grain from Dewalgarh. In the case of grain from 
the plains, the same cause which formerly hindered export now checks import. During 
the scarcity which prevailed in Chandpur in the spring of 1895, the people of Sitonsyun 
and Banelsyun sold a quantity of grain to villagers who came thither seeking supplies, 
but during the rains of the same year they were buying gram from Pauti at the 
rate of six sers to the rupee, and were glad to obtain it even at that price. Owing to 
the inconstant supply of grain to the local bazérs from hill agriculturists, the price of 
grain in these places is now everywhere dependent on the price of grain in the plains, 
the cost of carriage being added. So that in general, the rise in prices has been a 
dubious benefit to the agricultural community of Gaihwaél. Ina good year a few 
measures of grainare sold at a better price by those villages which are near a market, 
for in the others the expense of carriage offers the same obstacles to sale of grain as 
heretofore ; in a bad year, on the other hand, whole parganas are obliged to purchase 
grain, either paying very bigh prices in the interior, or earning the cost of carriage by 
bringing it from the markets at the foot of the hills themselves. 

71, Gathwél may very ronghly be divided into two parts, in one of which the 
harvest is liable to suffer from drought and in the other from excessive rainfall. The 
first comprises Bérahsyuin, Chaundkot and the Sulans ; the second the remaining par- 
ganas. Parts of both may be said to hold a middle position, and no part is entirely 
free from either calamity, In former times when excessive rainfall damaged the 
northern crops, the south getting a bumper harvest could supply grain to all comers. 
Similarly when an excessively dry season ruined the southern crops, the north, having 
received as much rain as was required, was brimming over with grain, In the famine 
of 1878, for instance, caused by almost a failure of the rains, Chandpur was the gvanary 
whence the people of the Salins replenished their exhausted stocks, he contrary pro- 
cess taking place from Bérahsyin when the northern autumn harvest was injured by 
the exccesive rainfall of 1894 has already been noticed. But in 1890, 1892 and again 
in the present year when deficient rainfall caused scarcity in the southern parganas, 
there was little or no grain to spare in the north, while it has been seen that in 189% 
the Béraheytin people were compelled to replace their sales to Chéndpnr by purebases 
at much higher prices. As long as in time of scarcity in one part grain eould be 
obtained from the other, it was comparatively easy to meet any deficienry im the hare 
vest, Villagers could buy from villagers and such transactions invariably take , lice a& 
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_ CHART ILLUSTRATING THE PRICES OF FOOD GRAINS IN THE GARHWAL DISTRICT BETWEEN 1862 AND 1895, A.D. 
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lower prices than when villagers buy from baniyas. Credit could also be obtained 


on easy terms, andas both were subiect by turns to the same calamity no great impover- 


ishment of either resulted. But when all in turn have to deal with the large grain 


merchants at the markets at the foot of the hills, the case is different, 

From the time of the British conquest in 1815 A.D. till the last settlement, scar- 

city seems to have been absolutely unknown in Garhwal. ' The “ few inhabitants ” left 
by the Gurkhas inhabited the fertile lands abandoned by their former owners, and, ag 
has been seen in considering the question of tenures, the only limit to cultivation was 
the number of cultivators and their ability to clear the land of the forest and jungle 
growth which had sprung up during the interval since its abandonment. ee was 
slight ecarcity owing to drought during the years following the last settlement, 1860-67 p 
but there was little distress and no deaths from starvation. Nor were any public mev- 
sures necded to alleviate the condition of things which then prevailed. The first severe 
scarcity known in Garhwal was that of 1877-78. It appears to have been at first 
supposed that State aid would be unnecessary. Accordingly when finally the starving 
people were furnished with food, many died from the effects. Tis was especially the 
case at the poorhouse established at Bilkhet near BaAnghat, the dead trom which were 
consigned in large numbers to the Nayar river, which was conveniently situated for 
their disposal, No statistics are available as to the number of people relieved or the 
amount spent, but the scarcity is admittedly the severest which has ever visited Garh- 
wal. The scarcity of 1877-78 was due to failure of the summer rains following previous 
bad harvests, and was practically confined to the southern parganas. In 1890 and 
1892 the district was again visited with searcity due to a failure of the winter rains. 
State relief ov these occasions took the form of importations into the affeated portions 
(chiefly the south of the district) of grain, which was either sold to the villagers for 
cash or advanced under the Agriculturists Loans Act, the price to be recovered in 
instalments. Those who had neither cash nor land were given grain free, but very few 
applied for this form of relief, The expenditure in 1890 aggregated nearly a lakh and 
ahalf of rupees and in 1892 over a lakh and a quarter. No trustworthy figures are 
forthcoming as to the population relieved. This form of relief, involving as it did pur- 
‘chase of grain in the cheapest market, carriage on the cheapest possible terms, and the 
management of affairs by Government officers free of cost, not only rendered famine 
impossible but prevented apy serious rise in the price of grain in the district, while the 
underlying principle, that of a loan on easy terms, is one that has always been particu- 
larly grateful to the Garhwali, The repetition of the operation in 1892 was hailed with 
delight. The repayment, however, of the combined loans was a matter which has severely 
taxed the resources of many villages. Were there a cart-road into the interior of 
Garbhwal, the importation of cheap grain to meet any local demand is a matter 
which might be safely left to the competition of grain merchants. With the 
present prohibitive cost of carriage, however, these men dare not advance their supplies 
further than a march or two into the interior of the hills to such places as Dogaddé, 
Banjddei and Mohin, Were they to come further, the price to be profitable would be 
so high that villagers would prefer going to the lower marts and purchasing at 
lower rates. 

In 1893 and 1894 the excessive summer rain damaged the crops of the northern 
parganas and resulted in some scarcity in the spring of 1894 and 1895 yespectively. 
Tn the former year advances were made to the amount of nearly Rs. 1,500 in Dasauli, 
Badbén, Nfégpur and Painkhanda, while in the latter year nearly Rs, 5,006 were 
advanced in Chandpur pargana. 

72, Were statistics available for a longer period, or were those of the earlier years Public health. 
more reliable, it would be interceting to compare the birth and death rates with the 
increase in population and the rise in the price of grain. But as it is, the conclusions 
drawn must be restricted to the present stato of the birth and death statistics and those 
of the last few years, In the last 15 years there has been a large inerease in the death 
rate, from a little over 20 to over 30 in the thonsand af the population, Coneurrently 
with this there has been a deerease in the birth rate from about £0 to little over 20 in 
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the thousand, so that while in 1882 the births exceeded the deaths by 5,943, in lags 
the excess amounted to only 524, Years of scarcity are cbiefly siguallized by severe 
outbreaks of cholera, In 1879, 3,473 deaths occurred, and in 1892, 5,943, the total 
number of deaths in this latter year being largely in excess of births. Population js 
now increasing very slowly. During the last five years it must have remained almost 
stationary, The following statement shows the principal statistics for the period of 
settlement, so far as they are available :— 
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Population, 3,10,282 ccording 
to the census of 1872, 
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Population, 3,45,629, according 
to the eensus of 189}. 
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Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
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Population, 4,07,818, sceording 
to the census 1891, 


Ditto, 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


Dio Ns hn ee Se 
At the same time that the population has so largely increased, several new 
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outlets for the surplus population have been opened up. In 1868 the Garhwal Forest 
Division was constituted and with the handing over of the forests to the Imperial Depart- 
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ment the annual expenditure on establishment and works became a permanent source 
of income to the people of Garhwal. In 1879 operations became so extensive that the 
Ganges Forest Division was constituted. The annual expenditure in these two divisions 
is now roughly a lakh and a quarter of rupees, of which it may be safely said that half 
a lakh is paid to Garhwilis. This sum, however, by no means represents the whole benefit. 
Exporters employing men to cut timber and bamboos probably pay considerably more 
than this to Garhwalis, and the wages paid average four annas a day, The largest 
portion of the earnings in the forests comes to Malla and Talla Salin, where the village 
sn which a road contractor resides is usually conspicuous by the fine house he has built 
himself, 

In 1887 a native infantry regiment to be recruited exclusively from Garhwalis 
was established in a cantonment on the Kaludinda range above Kotdwira, since named 
Lansdowne. The payments to native officers and men now aggregate over a lakh of 
rupees yearly, and this amount steadily poured into the district year by year has very 
materially affected the wealth of the people. They themselves say that before the 
establishment of the Lansdowne cantonment moncy was very scarce in Garhwal, but 
since then, though grain may be scarce, money is always plentiful. Two more batta- 
lions have since been placed at Lansdowne, and although they do not, as a rule, recruit 
Garhwdlis, still they form in many ways a source of profit to the people, The Garhwél 
regiment at Lansdowne chiefly benefits the northern parganas, whence most of the 
recruits are drawn. 

Probably the most considerable cash income of the population is derived from 
service in the plains and hill stations. This is strikingly shown by the sumof the 
money-orders paid in the district in a year, which amounted during the twelve months 
ending June 30th, 1896, to over a lakh and a half of rupees, exclusive of money-orders 
paid at Lansdowne and Kotdwara, Garhwil exports hardly anything to the plains, 
practically nothing that is not paid for in cash. On the other hand, a large sum in 
money orders is sent by sbop keepers throughout the district to dealers in the plains in 
payment of consignments of cloth, vessels, &c.; still these remittances are so much less 
than those sent into Garhwal, that the Post-oflice has to draw about Rs. 70,000 yearly 
from the treasury. And remittance by money-order is adopted by few except those in 
permanent service in the plains or elsewhere. Men temporarily employed as jhampdnis 
or hot weather servants at hill stations usually bring back their earnings in person on 
their return home at the end of the season. 


In 1869 Colonel Garstin, the District Officer of Garhwal, began making canals and 
Jetting out land for cultivation in the Garhwdl Bhabar, with the intention that it 
should “ be, as it were, a depot where in times of scarcity grain can be procured by the 
people of the district”? Since then cultivation has expanded Jargely until there are 
at the present time 61 villages with 8 square miles of cultivation all owned by Govern- 
ment and under direct management, hence called the Kham Estate. So far, however, as 
there may have been any ulterior aim of furnishing employment to the people of 
Garhwaél the scheme has only been a modified success, the Garhwilis from the hills 
constituting 348 out of the total number of 582 tenants. 


74, The most important improvement in the cummunications of Garhwél that 
has taken place since last settlement was the construction in 1884 of the Oudh and 


Rohilkhand Railway to Najibabid. No part of the system entered Garhwél, but com- 
munication with the outer world was thus brought almost to its very doors. An exten- 
sion has been made during the present year into the district itself, 


As regards roads, it is somewhat difficult to ascertain exactly what has been done 
‘There are few roads now in existence which were not represented by some sort of funk 
before last settlement, while, on the other hand, there are few roads which then existed 


which have not been since more or less realigned and altered, if not always improved 


And though most exact statistics are forthcoming from the Public Works Depart- 
ment as to the roads now in existence, no information is available as when particular 
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lines were entirely remodelled. A list, however, of the roads at present repaired by the 
Public Works Department may be given’here : 
Second class roads, 





Miles. 

Srinagar to Dogaddi_— eee ee 48 Remodelled since lost settlement, 
Pauri to Samai ase aa os 48 Ditto ditto, 
Lachmanjhdle to Badrinath a ve «170 Litto ditto. 
Rudraprayég to Kedarnath ive see 53 Ditto ditto. 
Guptkdshi to Chamoli_ ... ees us 27 Ditto ditto, 
Karnproyég to Panuakhil ne sek 30 Moatly old rond. 
Nandprayég to Gwaldam wee sts 38 Mostly remodelled ; part new. 

Total ve 41 





Third class roads. 





Gimli vf4é Tharéli to Kuwargér ae ai 48 Partly new ; partly remodelled, 
Gwildam to Rémni_—... vee =. 884s New. 
Ghat to Tapoban tee a we = (BSE Do. 
Joshimath to Niti ice vee ve = ALS Remodelled, 
Banjbagor to Lohba one we = 218 Ditto. 
Lohbato Bungidhér ave we: 123 Old. 
Bungidhér to Baijrau_,,. oe wee 14 New, 
Kainydr to Marchula bridge née we BOY Old. 
Dipakhél to Mandal river fis one 15 Do. 
Domaila o¢¢ Chaumfsu to Fatehpur wee 424 Mostly old ; part new. 
Bubakhél to Sarainkhet ate! a» 403 Old. 
Seriya to Manda! river ... a vee 22 Do. 
Chéndpurkh4l to Chaumésu ea we «= New, remodelled, and old, combined, 
Réyatpur to Dhauntiyal ise on 10 Old. 
Ayardhar to Kaludinda... see a 4} New. 
Dwérikhil to Bidieni ... Ea o» §=25¢ Do. 
Chaukighéta to Bydésghat ie ee §=394 Do. 
Bydsghét to Chaumésu ee on = 143 Do. 
Adwanito Bydésghat ... as ent 9 Do. 
Pauri to Deoprayég-—... ane 15 Do. 
MAndokhél vid Mason to Jaripdni as 16 Do. 
Chatuapipal to Méndakhél oe ene 36 Do. 
Kirsil to Dobri te ove wee 6 Do. 
Srinagar to Musegali... ase vw = 14 Do. 
Chatuspizal to Ukkimath aan we 282 Do, 
Pokhri to Karnprayig see ie 8 Do, 
Chawoli to Pokhri ... oa eer 13 Do, 
Diwélikhal to Kimoli He one G Do, 
Total «670 





Provincial roads. 
1lOld. 


Fatehpur to Kotdwéra Se eo 
Kotdwéra to Kauriya oe 4 In the Bhébar (cart-road) ; new. 
Total! vee 15 
Granp Tota .. 1,099 





There is a road seven miles in length between Kaludinda and Fatehpur under the 
Military Works Department. It was made of recent years 10 afford access to the new 


cantonment at Lansdowne. : 
The Forest Department also maintain a number of roads in the Bhabar and hills 


adjoining, for export purposes. The most important, which serve as continuations to the 


district roads, appear to have been in existence at last settlement, 
No estimate can be hazarded of the cost of these roads. Until 1882 the roads were 


under the control of the District Officer. They were then handed over to the Public 
Works Department. 


Benefits of improved com- 75, It bas been already stated that the increase in population was rendered oo . 
senicaslone, largely owing to the improved communications. The existence of a railway at Najibabi 


has rendered a constant supply of grain available there at a price which is not subject 
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to violent Auctuations. The grain imported thence is now essential to the existence of 
the population of Garhwél, In the same way the improvement in the road to Srinagar 
has rendered it possible to import into the interior an amount of grain which, with the 
former narrow road, would have been quite impossible. 


Another effect of the combined improvements in railway and road communication 
has been to enormously increase the number of pilgrims to the sacred shrines, No esti- 
mate of their numbers is given in the Jast settlement report, as iti seems to have been 
supposed that the figures given by Mr. Traill would hold good for all time. Mr. Traill 
in 1820 estimated the number of pilzrims at from seven to ten thousand, “of which 
however the greater portion are Jogis and Bairagis; though in the year of the Kumbh 
mela at Hardwar the numbers were much larger. In 1820 the pilgrims who reached 
the temple amounted tu 27,000, while many thousand turned back for fear of the cholera 
which then raged in Garhwil.” At the present time in ordiuary years the number 
of pilgrims may be taken as between forty and fifty thousand, while in a year of the 
great fair at Hardwar the number may reach one hundred thousaud, At the rate at 
which grain sells on the pilgrim route (two or three seers to the rupee) it is hardly pos- 
sible to make the pilgrimage at a less cost than Rs. 20, and though many are fugirs 
and beggars, many others employ coolies to carry their baggare and themselves ; and the 
income to Garhw4l from the pilgrims cannot amount to much less than five Jakhs 
annually, Much of this is however spent in carriage of grain from the plains, the district 
not affording a sufficient supply. 


76. As the pilgrims and grain importers use only a few out ef the sum total of 
more than one thousand miles of road, it will be seen that the majority of existing roads 
are of no great use except in so far as they enable officers to get about the district more 
easily. Jxcept in the far north, however, the village puths are, or can easily on vecasion 
be made, practicable for ponies, while in the extreme north even the Government high- 
ways cannot be traversed by any but Bhotiyd animals, The chief difference between 
the roads and the village tracks throughout Garhwil is that the former usually take the 
shortest cut between distant points, while the latter are more circuitous, going from 
village to village. But when one’s object is not to make journeys against time, but 
to investigate the condition of the district, the drawbacks of the latter route are trifling 
compared with its advantages, So that any extension of the existing system of bridle 
paths is to be deprecated. ‘This is the more so as the cost of carriage even on the best of 
existing bridle paths is almost probibitive. On the road from Kotdwadra to Pauri, for 
instance, which is, as roads in Garhwal go, a remarkably good one, the eost of carriage is 
Rs, 2-8-0 a maund. That is tosay, grain which is sold at Kotdwara at sixteen sers to 
the rupee can be sold at Pauri for just eight ses. In the case of more expensive evain the 
cost of carriage is of course relatively less. Thus grain at ten sers to the rupee at Kot- 
dwara can be sold for something more than six sers at Pauri, and thus the difference in 
price between the coarser and finer grains is usually small. It is eaid that before the 
establishment of Lansdowne as a cantonment the rates of carriage were much lower, 
from Re. 1-2 to Re, 1-4, and that the present rates are due to the increased demand. 
Were this the case the evil might be expected to cure itself by the action of competition. 
In the cold weather at present the Bhotiyas bring up grain on their sheep and goats at 
the latter rates, but the mule owners are nevertheless able to maintain their charges 
unaltered. It might have been expected that this high rate of carriage would induce 
villagers to earn some money in this way, but except at Lansdowne, where the rate 
is somewhat higher, being one rupee a maund for sixteen miles, the Garhwali 
will hardly ever be found carrying up grain unless intended for his own consumption, 
Even at Lansdowne a large, if not the larger, portion of the regular carriers are Dotyals 
from Nepdl or natives of Tehri State. Indolence has been noted by successive officers 
as the ruling vice of the Garhwali; an honest day’s work for a good day’s wage is some- 
thing which does not appeal to him at all, and he much prefers mending roads at two 


annas a day, where he can loaf at leisure, to earning double the wages by carrying a 
load which cannot be shirked. 
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77, It will be seen, then, that the increase of population has made the district 4 
striking contrast to what it was even as recently as last settlement. However good 
the harvest may be, it is still insufficient for the growing numbers, It is as if the 
lean kine had eaten up the fat, and were nowise bettered by their meal. Elsewhere the 
value of the rupee ard other causes may have resulted in a general rise in prices, In 
Garhwal, owing to its isolated position, the change has been one from plenty to famine, 
Mr. Richards, whose experience as a tea planter has been alieady alluded to, has told me 
that what could be purchased around Lohba for a timidst, wken he went there, now costs 
@ rupee—five times the amount. The effect of this state of things has been more and 
more to drive the Garhwali abroad, there to seek a better living than can be obtained 
from his ancestral lands. No doubt this has been facilitated by increased railway com- 
munication. Though the Garhwali is by no means a stay-at-home, he looks to retum 
some day to his native hills, and the fact that he can do so cheaply and speedily by 
railway, no doubt weighs with him when he embarks on service in other districts and 
distant provinces. The Burma Military Police includes a number of Garhwilis, others 
are employed in the Survey Department, while uumbers have found a way into the 
police ur regiments throughout Northern India. ‘The number of men who go ous thus 
is greatest in the most thickly populated parts, ¢.g., Chaundkot and Talain in the south, 
and Talla Nagpur in the north. 

78. The result of increased commerce with the outer world bas been to. raise the 
standard of comfurt, This effect seems fairly general throughout Garhwal, though 
more conspicuous in the most thickly populated parts, which have a larger leavening of 
men who have been outside the hills. The most striking example of this inability to. 
put up with what satisfied the desires of their ancestors is found in the larger and more 
substantial houses which are now built, which have been mentioned as regarded by the 
older men as the result of a profitless craving for luxury. In many cases (as in Jakher 
in Taili Chandpur) it bas been ascertained that the present generation have turned their 
father’s houses into cowsheds, and built an entirely new village on a fresh site, and 
on a correspondingly larger scale. The old houses appear to have been usually thatched 
and not uncommonly one-storied. One-storied houses are now practically never built, 
except in situations where a two-storied house would Le an evil omen (bedi) to some 
other dwelling. Iven where new houses have not been built the roof has frequently 
been raised, the thatch replaced by slates and a verandah added, Except in the north, 
where the commerce with the outer world has been slighter, and in some of the warm 
valleys of the south, thatched roofs areseldom met with even on cowsheds. In the 
natter of food and clothing, there is less difference in the condition of the people, 
though in the south the rice and wheat are now consumed, instead of being sold as 
heretofore. ‘he staple food remains, however, mandwd. Food is partaken of at least 
twice a day, and, when bard at work, three times. The man will have a meal of bread 
before going to the field in the morning ; at midday he will have a meal of rice or por- 
ridge and the evening meal will consist of bread. This is customary at the ploughing 
seasons ; in the middle of the cold weather the midday meal and in the hot weather 
the morning meal are frequently omitted. As regards clothing, the ru e that the north- 
ern people wear woollen blanketing, the midland people lempen canvas, and the southern 
calico, still holds good. In the absence of any definite statements it is difficult to 
compare the condition of things in specificd parts with that of former times, The use 
of calico is however extending, and is now general in Southern Nigpur, It is thus 
evident that the spread of population, causing as it does great scarcity of food, and 
which might reasonably have been expected to result in widespread misery and degra- 
dation, has had precisely the contrary effect, and the mass of the people live in greater 
comfort, not to say luxury, than at any previous time, On the other hand, there is 
beginning to exist here, as in most communities which have reached this stage of pro- 
gress, a pauper yopniation, who live Ly begging round the countryside. These at 
present consist almost entirely of residents of Choprakot and Dhaijyuli (a district 
known as Rath) who have been driven from their villages by seareity and have been. 


wandering about for the last three or four years. 
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CHAPTER V. 


GENERAL ACCOUNT OF INSPECTION AND ASSESSMENT. 


79. In 1887 the Director of Land Records and Agriculture was called on by the 
Board of Revenue fora report as to the resettlement of Garhwil and the methods by 
which it should be carried out. During 1888 certain test surveys were made by the 
Senior Assistant Commissioner of Garbwal, Mr. Campbell, at first in Lohba and after- 
wards in scattered villages throughout Garhwél, to ascertain the increase in cultivation 
siuce Mr, Beckett’s settlement, the extent to which the old maps were correct, and the 
cost of measurement under the old system, From the first series of measurements 
it appeared that about 66 per cent. of the fields had been more or less altered since 
last settlement and that the new cultivatiun amounted to about 15 percent. on the 
former area, of which about 10 per cent. was new cultivation apart from the old and 
5 per cent. consisted of extensions made to old fields, The second sevies of measurements 
showed an increase of 33 per cent. on the whole, The cost of measurements worked 
out to 5 annas 11 pies an acre, or Rs, 243 a square mile. The Director of Land 
Records and Agriculture estimated that the increase in cultivation joined to the enormous 
Tise in prices warranted an enhancement of Rs. 50,000, and recommended that on 
account of the very high cost of the old system of measurement and its inaccuracy, a 
scientific survey of the whole cultivated area should be undertaken. The cost of 
such a survey for 500 square miles was estimated by Col. Sandeman, Deputy Super- 
intendent of the Survey of India, at Ks. 35,050, or including the cost of the traverse 
survey and half the share of the Deputy Superinterdent’s supervision, Rs, 60,000, 
or Rs. 120 a square mile. The cost of settlement was estimated at Rs. 23,000, 
including an allowance to the Senior Assistant Commissioner who was to be placed in 
charge of the settlement in addition to his ordinary duties, or a total of Rs, 83,000. 
These proposals were submitted to Government by the Board of Revenue in August 
1889 and the revision of settlement of the Garhwal district on the lines laid down was. 


finally sanctioned in Governor-General’s Order No, a of the 10th December 1889. 





10 


80. Rules for the cadastral survey were drawn up by Col. Sandeman early in 1890, 
and after some slight modifications made in communication with the Senior Assistant 
1533 
I—5564? 
of 30th September 1890. Amendments were made by Government Order No. — 
of 1st May 1891, which directed that dry soil should be classified as first or second sliesia 


stead of remaining unclassified as previously proposed, and Government Order No. os 


of Ist June 1893, which abolished the fehrij or jamabundi, this record Hass Gesu 
found useless. The basis of the cadastral survey was a series of stations fixed by 
observations made with the theodolite, aided by trigonometrical calculations, in or near 
every important piece of cultivation. The traverses for this purpose were run between 
stations of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, By this means the true relative position 
of a certuin point in every important piece of cultivation was definitely fixed, however 
isolated it might be from the other ficlds of the village, ‘The traverse survey went 
over the ground first, marking cach traverse station on the ground by a triangle 
chiselled on rocks and covered! witha pile of stones, The position of the traverse stations 
having been culeulated and plotted on the scale adopted for the cadastral survey into 
shects adapted to the size of cach village, the sheets were given to tae cadastral surveys 
ors, wiio proceeded to fix thereby with the help of the planctable sup)-lementary 
stations in each piece of cultivation, so situated as to admit of chaining up the inter- 


mediate spaces, The cultivation was the sur ny : : 
nl ultivation was then measured up by a system of chained triangles, 


Commissioner and the Commissioner were approved by Government in G, O. No. 





inacetirney In livear measurement over uneven ground Leing easily checked by the 
nuncruus Gxed points alraedy obtained by the theodolite and planetable. 


The tenth settlement. 


The cadastral survey. 


The kAdndpurc, 
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Tnstead of each terrace being separately measured, only each field, as defined by the 
Board, vtz., “ a parcel of land lying in one spot, in the occupation of one cultivator, 
held under one title, and generally known by some name ia the village,’ was shown 
on the map, though with a view to facilitate future partitions the approximate position 
of terrace walls within the field was shown by dotted lines. Pieces of waste lying 
within a field or between two fields were separately surveyed and numbered when More 
than eight links (5 feet 24 inehes) wide. When of less width than this, it became 
impossible to show their area on the scale of the maps, and such pieces were shown by 
a line, dotted when they lay within a field, and continuous when between two fields, In 
the former case an average width of five links was assumed for the piece of waste, and 
its length multiplied by this assumed width was deducted from the area of the field, 
In the latter case no deduction was made, the area of the piece of waste being divided 
between the two adjoining fields. The most common case of these narrow pieces of 
waste was of course terrace walls. The maps of the Garhw4l Bhabar were plotted on 
a uniform scale of 16 inches to the mile, In the hills on account of the minute size of 
the fields, which averaged about ten to the acre, and in some eases gave as many ag 
twenty or forty to the acre, a scale of 32 inches to the mile was necessary, which was 
amplified to 64 inches to the mile in the case of fields which were so small that the 
number could not be clearly shown against them on the ordinary seale. Fields of this 
description occurred in almost every village, 


The Government order sanctioning the rules provided that the Survey of génth 
saddbart and mudjt villages should be carried out along with that of revenue-paying 
villages at Government expense. In the case of fee-smple holdings no survey was to 
take place unless the proprietor desired it, and agreed to pay the costs, which were 
not to exceed four -annas an acre, 


An important part of the survey was the preparation, ona scale of four inches 
to the mile, of a map of each patti, reduced from the detailed village maps, showing 
each piece of cultivation. These maps are especially valuable in affording a comprehen- 
sive view of the cultivation of each village in relation to surrounding villages. The de- 
tail of streams, ctc., occurring in waste land between villages, which had not come under 
the cadastral survey, was sketched in from the topographical maps, The nominal 
boundaries of villages in waste land were also approximately marked, but this part 
of the work had no great pretensions to exactitude. 

81. The preparation of the chasra, or khdxdGpurt as it is locally ealled, followed 
as closely as porsible on the survey. Even when it became necessary to importa 
number of amins from the plains for the survey, bill amixs were as far as possible used 
for this portion of the work, ‘the numbers of the fields and their areas ( deduction 
being made for interior terrace walls) after being extracted from the map in duplicate 
and passed by the surveyor were entered in the khasra in the office. The field work 
consisted of entering up the name of the proprietor, khdekar or sirtdn, noting the 
name of the tok, and the old number of the field (if ascertainable, and in case a right 
to the fields was disputed) the names of the crops grown and the areas under them, 
the fact of the land being irrigated or Aaéé, the rent paid, if any, the class of land, and 
rights in trees wherever they were found in measured Jand, All disputes were entered 
in a dispute list, the entry being meanwhile made in red, according te possession, On 
account of the large amount of unmeasured land which had been cultivated since last 
settlement it was found necessary to Jay down definite rules regarding the tenure which 
should be allowed in such cases. The ruling principles have been examined in the 
second chapter of this report. As at the last settlement, slips were distributed at the 
time of khéndpuri to all persons whose names figured in the records, and the filling 
up of these slips proceeded in the field along with the writing up of the khasra, each 
mon being thereby informed ef the numbers of the fields which were entered in his 
name in the records. 

Most of the villagesin the Bhibar belonging to the Government estate which is 
held in direct management and therefore exempted from settlement, the five settled 
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villages appear to bave been overlooked, as no yecord-of-rights was prepared in their 


case by the Survey Department. 

92, Assoon as sanction was received, survey operations were started in the 
Garhw4l-Bhabar, which was also used asa training ground for teaching survey to the 
patwdris and hill amins. The survey of the Bhibar was completed by the end of 
February 1890, and the establishment was then transferred to the lower pattis of Talla 
and Ganga Salin, Owing to scarcity in these parts, however, it was found advisable to 
move up the survey parties into Barahsytin towards the end of March, and to avoid 
any hardship to the people, arrangements were at the same time made for importing 
grain at Government expense and retailing it at a fixed price to the establishment, 
Meanwhile the people had begun observing the survey, and noted with much alarm 
the large increase which was beginning to appear in the area of their cultivation. 
They attributed this chiefly to the system of measuring field terraces, fields, and 
waste land all together. The chaining across waste ground was to them incom- 
prehensible, except in so far as it portended the inclusion of the same in the 
assessable area. They complained to the Lieutenant-Governor who was at that time 
touring in Garhwdl, and asked among other things that the length and breadth of each 
field should be entered in the papers so that they might assure themselves of the 
correctness of the measurement, And a petition was presented, signed by the most 
influential men in the district, praying that the survey might be first experimentally 
tried in a few pattis in which none of them held any land, The people of Bérahsyfn 
with the idea of postponing the evil day, raised the ery of scarcity soon after the 
survey parties came among them, and continual reports were received that they not 
only refused to assist the surveyors but actually refused to allow work to proceed, 
Mr. Campbell, the Senior Assistant Commissioner, collected all the padhans of Gagwér- 
syn, where the outcry had been particularly loud, and explained to them that it had 
been decided that the survey should proceed, and that any opposition would be severely 
punished, but at the same time that any reasonable objection would be listened to and 
met as faras possible. After this the villagers appear to have combined with the amins, 
themselves mostly hill men, and the latter, on coming in to receive their pay on the 
24th April, resigned in a body and declined to listen to the persuasions of their officera 
to go back to work. On the Senior Assistant Commissioner’s return from Rdmangar in 
May, endeavours were made to punish the ringleaders and reassure the villagers, but 
the establishment had by that time dispersed, and it was impossible to do much work 
during the remainder of the season, In the absence of any establishment to supervise, 
the Inspectors were used as surveyors, and about 1,300 acres were surveyed near Pauri, 
to show the people that the survey was possible and unobjectionable. 


83. Notwithstanding this breakdown of the work, it was deciued that the survey 
should be pushed on as vigorously as possible next season, a staff of plainsmen being 
entertained to replace the hill surveyors who had deserted. Suflicient men could not 
however be obtained, and on the 16th December J890, Col. Sandeman submitted to the 
Board a revised estimate amounting to Rs. 1,48,630, the increased cost being due to the 
fields having been found juss twice as numerous as had been expected, and to the extra 
cost of supervision due to the prolongation of operations, the result of the weak 
estabilshment. At the end of working season of 1891, it was found that the following 
amount of work had been completed at the cost noted :— 


1,010 square miles of traverse survey at Rs. 41,293: 


1914 square miles including 887,181 fields of cadastral survey at Rs, 79,591. 
This worked out at the rate of Rs, 89 a square mile for the traverse survey and Rs. 409 
a square mile for the cadastral survey, and as it was deemed probable that the 
remainder of the district would necessitate 881 square miles of traversing and 854 
square miles of cadastral survey, the tota) estimate was raised to Rs. 74,000 for the 
traverse survey and Rs, 4,27,000 for the cadastral survey, or Rs, 5,01,000 in all, The 
Government of India demurred to the expenditure of this large sum for an increase of 
20 
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revenue wliich would not exceed Rs. 50,000. It was finally decided in Governor 
General’s Order No, a ,of the 30th May 1892 that the cadastral survey should lp 
confined to the more accessible tracts, while a rough settlement should he made of the 
rest of the district. The areas defined as accessible were subsequently added to with 4 
view to providing a full season’s work for the survey party during 1893-94, and the 
parts finally surveyed were :— 


Bérahsytin a sen ves we Whole. 

Choundkot he ek ve we ~=6 Do. 

Malla Salén ie ake ve a. =Do. 

Talla Salin 2s ne a we ~=Do. 

Gangé Sulin oni Fan we Do. 

Dewalgarh a ae ay we Do. 

Chandpur si on os «Do. 

Badhén te wh Gh ee Pindavwir, Kapiri, Kardkot and Khausar. 
Nagpur te ies « Tallaand Bichla Nagpur. 


84, It has been already stated that in the season of 1889-90 the Bhabar was 
surveyed and operations were commenced in Barahsytn pargana. During the season 
of 1890-91 the survey of Barahsyan was completed along with one patti, Jaintol- 
syin, of Chaundkot, and four pattis, Kathulsyun, Chalansyiin, Bidolsytin, and 
Ghurdorsyan, of Dewalgarh. The few hillmen who were employed during this 
season are said to have ‘‘ worked unsatisfactorily as a body.’ After this season Col, 
Sandeman was transferred, and the survey remained in charge of Mr, Freeman, 
Extra Assistant Superintendent. During the recess of 1891 local aming were trained 
to make up the full working number of men required. The number of plains aming, 
however, diminished during the season of 1891-92, as many of them disliked the work 
in the hills and did not return after the rainy season. The annual note states that the 
“hill amins are chiefly employed in writing up the khéndpuri, but they are very 
unreliable and required careful watching.” During this season the traversing was 
completed for the whole area which was eventually cadastrally surveyed, and the 
detailed survey was made of the rest of Chaundkot, and Malla and Talla Saldn. 
During the season of 1892-93, the traversing having been completed, only a small party 
was employed in making supplementary traverses and revising some already made 
which had proved unsatisfactory, The cadastral survey extended to Ganga Salin, the 
remainder of Dewalgarh, pattis Ranigarh, Taili, Choprékot, Dhaijyali and Chauthan 
of Chéndpur, and patti Talla Nagpur. The mars of the Bhibar villages made three 
years before were revised and brought up to date, “In 13 villages, the changes, owing 
to extension of cultivation and alterations in field boundaries were so great that they 


” This season the number of Hindustani surveyors 


had to be resurveyed in their entirety.’ 
again decreased, but this caused no inconvenience as “the majority of local améins 
employed during the two previous seasons are now as efficient as most of the imported 
staff.” The'season of 1893-94 brought field work in Garhwal toa conclusion, the pattis 
of Sili, Sirgur and Lohba of Chandpur, Bichla Nagpur of Nagpur, and Kapiri, 
Karakot, Pindarwar and Khansar of Badhdn being surveyed. A few supplementary 
traverses were also run to determine the correct relative position of scattered fields. 
Jt is noted that the fields in this portion of Garhwal averaged a somewhat larger size, 
and that the “ locally trained amins soon got through the work. Their outturn this 
season averaged that of the more experienced plainsmen, and the quality was as good, 
The Garhwali, both in the field and offiec, has proved a decided success.” The field 
work thus concluded in the spring of 1894; the office work has been recently 


finished—in September 1896, 


The total area surveyed in the hills amounted to 979-9 square miles. From this 
28°3 square miles was deducted for terrace walis within fields, the balance 951°6 
square miles Leing shown in the khasras. The total number of fields aggregated 
2,877,305 averaging ‘212 of anacre. Out of this, the assessable arca amounted to 430 
square miles, the remainder consisting mostly of large pieces of waste intervening 
amongst the cultivation, 


Cod 
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85. Draft rules for the procedure to regulate the settlement were drawn up 


early in 1890 by the Senior Assistant Commissioner, Mr. Campbell, in communication 


with the Commissioner, Colonel Erskine, on the basis of the Gorakhpur and Basti settle- 
ment rules. The Girst two chapters, relating to preliminary procedure and the verifica- 
tion of the new records, were sanctioned with slight amendments by Government 
Order No, oan of the 15th April 1891. Further slight alterations in the rules to 
harmonize with the emendations in the survey regulations were sanctioned hy Goveru- 
ment Order No. oe? dated the Ist June 1893. The remaining chapters of the 
rules, excepting the third, which related to the assessment, also underwent no great 
alteration subsequently. The difficulty regarding the assessment rules arose from the 
fact that as three-quarters of the land was cultivated by peasant proprietors and almost 
all the remainder by tenants whose rent was a percentage fixed by the Settlement 
Officer on the Jand revenue, there were no ;entals whatever on which an assessment 
could be based. ‘Lhe third chapter of Mr. Campbell’s draft, relating to the procedure 
for assessment, provided for an assessment on an assumed rental, the revenue taken to 
be ordinarily fifty per cent. of thissum, but the Settlement Officer being permitted to 
take a higher or lower percentage if he thought fit. In September of the same year, 
revised rules for assessment were drawn up by Mr. Hooper, Secretary to the Board.. 
These provided for an inspection of each village, and for the classification of villages 
into citcles. The Settlement Officer was also limited to assessments varying from 45 
to 53 per cent. of the assumed rental, though as in special cases a special rental might 
be framed for the village, independent of the circle rate, the Settlement Officer was 
not excessively tied down by this restriction. In November, however, Mr, Campbell was 
relieved by Mr. Partridge, and the latter officer was permitted, after having obtained 
some experience of the peculiar local conditions prevailing in the district, to frame rules 
for assessment himself, which were eventually drawn up in October 1891. In these, 
the hypothetical rentals were abandoned, and the principle involved was that the total 
enhancement having been determined at about fifty per cent. for the whole district 


the Settlement Officer, after inspecting each pargana, should frame proposals as to the. 


amount of the total enhancement which might properly be assigned to it. On the approval 
of this sum by the Board, the Settlement Officer should proceed to distribute the sanc- 
tioned enhancement over the villages of the pargana, framing circle rates, and, so far as 
possible, assessing according to them, though for sufficient reasons he might take less or 
more than the revenue at standard rates. These rules, however, were rejected by the 
Government of India on the ground that they embodied ‘an empirical system offering 


no security for the future assessment of an adequate land revenue.” It was also. 


suggested that the statistics of cultivated area and crops, combined with an enquiry as 
to the average yield of each kind of produce grown, would furnish a basis for caleulat- 
ing the share of the produce which the assessment would realize, so that the next settle- 
ment might be framed with more accuracy than was now possible. Zventually rules 
were framed providing for the arrangement of villages in assessment circles, the forma- 
tion of tentative revenue rates for each class of land in the pargana or patli, prepared 
on Mr. Beckett’s pian of reducing all land to the common standard of second class dry, 
the ascertainment for each assessment circle of estimates of the average value of the 
produce of each class of soil and the correction and adjus(ment of the tentative revenuc 
rates thereby, and for the formation of standard rates for each circle. The circle assess- 
ment register was modified to show the assumed value of the produce of cach village and 
the proportion taken as revenue, and it was provided that in the case of assessments 
differing more than 10 per cent. from the standard rates, the special sanction of the 
Board must be obtained to the proposals. These rules were sanctioned in Governor- 
General’s Order No. ta dated the 20th July 1863. 


86. Pandit Dharmanand was appointed Settlement Deputy Collector in the 
autumn of 1890, and was at first deputed to be in attendance with the survey camp for 
the purpose of deciding boundary Jisputes aud demareating disputed boundaries, Tn 
October 1891, the records from the Survey Department began to reach the Settle. 


Seltlement rules and pro- 


cedure. 


The attestation 
records, 


of the 
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ment office, and the Settlement Deputy Collector then commenced his attestation work ot 
mugdbild, as it is locally known. The procedure adopted was to call the people of one 
or more pattis together at some central place, in the same manneras Mr. Beckett had done, 
When these assembled on the appointed day, the villages were taken in order, and the 
mvuntakhib read out. The slips distributed at the time of chdéndpurt enabled the people 
to check the entries in this record, Alterations agreed to were made in the record, as 
well as those resulting from the decision of disputes. As far as possible all disputes 
were decided at this time. When the muntakhib had been verified and revised, the 
resulting changes were made in the /hewat or phdnt, and this was similarly attested, 
At the same time there was prepared for each village a memorandum of village customs, 
For the mest important of these matters, pre-emption, reclamation of waste and appoint. 
ment of padhdns, a printed note of the custom as approved Ly the Board was inserted 
for the whole district. Other points were noted according to local custom. When one 
village had been dealt with in this manner another was taken, and so on, till the whole 
of the patti or pattis had been gone through, when the Settlement Deputy Collector 


moved his camp to the next place, The attestation work of the various paganas was 
completed as follows: — 


Bérahsyin " ai vee ae 15th September 1892, 
Chaundkot ea wae S50 ay ash 21st April 1893, 
Malla Salén ‘ad ae ae oee tee 15th July 1893, 
Talla snjin ie ate oe ave Pry) 26th November 1893, 
Ganga Salan wis sea née oes os 12th March 1804, 
Dewalgarh ae 11th July 1894 
Chandpur ieee 20th November 1894, 
Badhan 30th November 1894. 
Nagpur 


i aes ve vee to 31st December 1894. 

The number of boundary disputes was so large, that in February 1892 Pandit 
Manik L&l, the Deputy Collector stationed at Lansdowne in charge of the southern 
sub-division, was invested with the powers of an Assistant Settlement Officer for the 
purpose of deciding disputed boundaries, with the intention of relieving the Settlement 
Deputy Collector of the greater part of this work and also that there might be some 
officer empowered to settle such disputes near the Survey Camp, when the Settlement 
Deputy Collector was doing attestation work in distant pargapnas. The eettlement 
of these boundary disputes was one of the least satisfactory parts of the cettlement. 
Many were decided simply on the report of an amin or munsarim, without any attempt 
to visit the locality, and in other cases such inspection as took place was made from a 
distance of several miles. In August 1893, Pandit Manik L4l was transferred to the nor- 
thern sub-division, in which the surveyors were then working, and took up and decided 


the majority of the boundary disputes which arose in this part, the rest being decided 
by Pandit Dharmanand. 


The fairing out of the 87. The fairing out of the new records proved to be a work of considerable mag- 
records. nitude. This much was in fact to be expected from the twenty-eight lakhs of fields. 
A necessary preliminary was found to be the erection of a large building to accommodate 

the writers ata cost of Rs, 9,400, Thecopying commenced here on the 1st March 1892, 

Leuween fifty and a hundred men being usually employed in the work, and the records 

of Barahsyin pargana were completed in February 1893, Chaundkot pargana was 

then taken up and practically completed by the end of the year, The records of Malla 

Salén were not complete till the end of September 1894, After this the work waa 

pushed vigorously forward, Talla and Ganga Salan being completed by the end of Feb- 

ruary 1895,and during the year from March 1695 to February 186, not only were 

the records of the remaining parganas Dewalgarh, Chandpur, Nagpur and Badhéo 

faired out, but copies of the records of all parganas were made for the patwaris. The 

staff had naturally to be largely increased for this quantity of work, and at one time 

amounted to over five hundred men, but as the cost of supervision remained the same 

substantial economy was obtained. The only record now remaining to be completed 

is the copy of the mutation register for the patwdris,* the form of which was only 





* Since completed—in October 1896. 
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prescribed in February 1896, and the delay in completing which was due to the non- 
receipt, until July, of forms from the Government Press. 


88, The inspection of a hill tract for purposes of assessment is from one point of 
view an easier matter than the inspeetion of a tract in the plains ; from another, it is 
considerably more arduous. Perhaps it would be more accurate to state that there are 
two ways of making an inspection in the hills, One is, like Mr. Beckett, to climb 
some commanding eminence whence all the villages in a glen can Le seen, and the general 
extent of their cultvation, the steepness of the hillsides, the style of terracing, the sur- 
rounding forest, the available grazing land, ard, with a good field glass, the character 
of the dwellings can be gauged with tolerable aceuracy. No such method as this is 


practicable in the plains, To see a village there one must enter it; as far as the view | 


of the surrounding country is concerned, one is more shut in on the open level expanse 
than in the narrow valleys of the mountains, Another plan of ivspection is to pursue 
the plains method of traversing the cultivation of every village so as to view from close 
at hand the cultivated land of every part and to observe with the naked eye the style 
of houses and character of people. There is much to be said for both ways. The first 
will not enable the inspecting officer to judge of the correctness or otherwise of the 
soil classification of any but a very small proportion of fields; it is impossible to tell by 
looking at a soil from a distance whether the clayey or sandy element predominates. 
Thisis only, in fact, to be ascertained by handling, Nor is it possible by the distant 
inspection to judge of the character of crops. No portable field glass will reveal the 
quality of a barvest even half a mile off, Nor is the inner life of the village revealed 
to the far off observer as it is to the man who penctrates its very midst. On the other 
hand, the nearer inspection necessitating the ascent and descent of every hillside is a most 
arduous undertaking ; and once in the middle of a village it is impossible to inspect out- 
lying picces of cultivation on the same hillside without actually visiting each of them, 
which is necessarily, from the uneven nature of the ground, a work of time And.though 
ihe traversing of the main piece of cultivation will usually indicate the nature of the 
underlying rock etratum and thereby the character of the soil on the rest of the hillside, 
it will not show the amount of attention lavished on the land by the villagers and 
character of the crops grown. The first method is superficial but comprehensive, the 
second though going to the root of the matter, is apt, unless excessively prolonged, to be 
incomplete. By the first method, accompanied by statistics, it is possible to assess a faiy 
revenue as was done by Mr. Beckett, provided the villages are not of large size, a very 
unusual occurrence in the hills; but as it does not reveal the character of soils, itis ahbeo- 
lutely uscless for determining the application of circle rates to classified svils. In either 
case, it is of course assumed that the inspection is made with the village map in hand, and 
that the ficlds are compared with it, and the soil classification as far as possible checked. 


89. Mr. Partridge commenced the inspection of Biraheydn pargana towards the 
end of December 1892, and finished it by the end of May 1893. He notes: “It will be 
understood that I did not devote my whole time during these five months to this inspec- 
tion work, as Lam the district officer in addition to being settlement officer and have to 
divide my time accordingly,” The inspection of Chaundkot was taken up after the 
yains in the same year, and completed by the end of January 1894. Malla Sulan wae 
the third pargana to come under assessment, Mr, Partridge in February and March 
1894 inspected the pattis of Bangdrsytn, Dhaundyélsydn, Meldbar, Sabli, Khdtli, 
Saindhérand Gujru, leaving three, Talain, Kolagir and Inyékot. He states: “I 
could easily have finished the inspection of the whole pargana myself in April 1894, but 
the Commissioner (Colonel Erskine) did not at all like my being so far away from the Alak- 
nanda valley (in which preparations in connection with the Gauna flood were in full 
progress) and only agreed to my going to Malla Saldn in February for inspection work 
when J pressed him on the subject, and on the understanding that I was back in or near 
Pauri by the end of March 1894, I had therefore to return there by that date.” In 
July 1894 Mr. Partridge went on privilege leave, and though he returned for a month 
in October, the remaining inspections were made by me, 
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90. My inspection work began with the three remaining pattis of Malla Salén, 
Talain, Koligir and Iriyikot, which were finished off in about three weeks at the 
end of Seytember and beginving of Ociober 1694. The method of inspection adopted 
was the second one of those alieady noted in almost every case. - That is to say, with 
a few small exceptions, the cultivation of exch village was traverted in order to ascertain 
the character of the soil in ech, thovgh no attempt was made to go into, or even 
view, every outlying piere cf cultivation, At that time my experience of hill inspee- 
tions was exceedingly limited, ar rd I doubted whether more than this was possible, 
without a very large expenditure of time. Moreover, as the circle of the village had 
to be determined with reference to the bulk of the cultivation, this procedure caused no 
substantial inacewacy. At the time of inspection, enquiries were made regarding the 
sources whence the people derived the Government revenue, the climate, character of 
the soil, and euch matters ; the replies to which were more valuable for their negations 
than their admissions; while more reliable information was obtained from a careful 
observation of the crops grown, the character of the harvest (the months of Septem- 
ber and October are the very best for this purpese in the hills), the appearance of the 
inhabitants and the houses they lived in, and from testing the soil classification by a 
comparison of the village map with the fields passed through, 

During October 1894 it was decided that every effort was to be made to finish the 
settlement of the whole district within one year, even if the character of the inspection 
had to suffer in consequence, and when I resumed work in the beginning of November 
it was with these instructions. The Commissioner, in a letter to the Board dated let 
October 1894, laid down a programwe of the time which should be taken to complete 
the inspection of the district. The times for the cadastrally surveyed portion of the 
district, which alone need be considered at present, were as follows :— 


Days. 

Talla Salén ae one a ae woe 42, 
Ganga Salén ne oes ee eee we «8S 
Dewolgarh po eae wee aly ve ve 30 
Chandpur ‘ne ats ee aoe «= 38 
Badhéu 5 te Pe abe we 15 
Nagpur vas eee tee ay w I6 

Total we 17k 


This was based on the assumption that sixteen villages could be mspected in a day, 
But, ashas Leen stated, there are more ways than one of making what may by courtesy 
be called an “inspection”? in the hills, and the first, which was no doubt intended, is 
almost useless for enubling one to frame assessment circles. By dint, however, of 
extending the daily time syent in inspections from sunrise to sunset, and sometimes 
later, and doing office work at night, it was yossible to make a modified inspection on 
the cecond system referred to, sliteh was however eufficiently thorough to enable a 
fairly correct classification of villages to be made. It was pot possible to traverse 
every village, but every hillside could be traversed and the character of the soil thus 
discovered, and at the same time those villages which were not actually entered (by far 
the minority in numbers and almost all of very small size) were inspected either from 
the edge of their lands or from a short dietance off, whence a very good idea of the 
character of cultivation could be formed. Every day’s programme, however, had to be 
carefully mapped out beforchand, so as to economise time; and when laid down, each 
day’s inspection was a race to get through the programme before nivhtfall. During 
the short days of November, December and January, I had frequently to be escorted 
back to camp by torchlight. Tala Salan was inepected in this manner between the ld 
of November and the 7th December, Ganga Saléin between the 7th December and the 
lth January. After a few days given to district work at Panri and Srinagar, the 
inepection of Dewalgarh was commenced on the 18th January. Wet days, which were 
particularly numerous in the cold weather of 1894-95, though they delayed inspection 
(it is not possible to hold open a village map in pouring rain, and without it it is not 
possible to judge of the extent of each village, not to mention the accuracy of the soil 
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classification) were utilized in working off arrears of office work and writing out 
assessment statements, which aggregated over 1,200 for Talla and Ganga Saldn; and 
later on in writing assessment reports, which, like other matters, had to be attended to 
in any spare moments that could be snatched from the actual business of inspection, 
Dewalgarh, Chéndpur and Badh4n were taken up more or less together and were 
completed by the 20th April. The remainder of the cadastrally surveyed area, a 
portion of Nagpur, was postponed till October, the non-cadastrally surveyed pattis 
being, for climatic considerations, taken up in the meantime. The N4gpur inspec- 
tion, which lasted from the Ist to the 20th October, was rather more complete 
than that of the other parts. As it was the last portion of the hill tract to be inspect- 
ed, and work was fairly up to time, it was not burried in the same way as the earlier 
parganas. It was also discovered that probably the best method of inspection for the 
hills was a combination of the two systems already indicated, that is to say, each 
village was inspected twice, once while passing through it, and once while passing 
through the villages on the opposite side of the hill. This involved writing up notes 
on two Villages at once, but otherwise it proved most successful. The visit to the 
village gave the thorough insight into the character of soil and cultivation and condi- 
tion of the inhabitants that was necessary for a rigid circle classification, while the 
comprehensiveness of the general view brought out those accidental qualities which 
might make it seem desirable to depart from the revenue at standard rates in each case. 
It also frequently revealed the part of the village to which attention at the detailed 
inspection might with most advantage be devoted, on account of the doubtful accuracy 
of the soil classification. It is of course not pretended that the inspection was ideal, 
or anything resembling that. For a rapid inspection it was however fairly thorough, 
comprising about 500 acres of cultivation scattered over about ten times the area of 
waste daily. In Ganga Salin, however, the inspection had to be made at more than 
double this pace, and anything of the kind would have been quite impossible. 


The Négpur inspection completed that of the hill villages, leaving only five settled 
villages in the Garhwal Bh4bar, the most considerable of which was a revenue-free 
grant, The inspection of these was made in November and the soil classification of 
each was revised in detail. 

91. The principle of assessing by circle rates was a new departure in the history 
of settlements in Garhwil. Mr, Batten in a passage already quoted appears to have 
gone almost so fer as to declare assessment circles impossible, while Mr. Beckett, 
though he had what may be called one circle rate for the whole district, made so little 
endeavour to rigidly adhere to it that its application unaltered to a village was quite 
exceptional, Sir H. Ramsay, in a famous passage in his Kumaun Settlement Report, 
has enlarged on the impossibility of pargana rates. “Take a line from the top of 
China at Naini Tal to Ranibigh, both places and the country between being in pargana 
Chakhéta, Chind is too high for growing anything but barley or potatoes ; the Baliya 
valley above Ranibigh is very hot and unhealthy ; and the country between these two 
places has neither of these disadvantages. No one rate could be made applicable to the 
three localities nor could villages about the same altitude be classified. Two villages 
about the same height, but on different sides of the hill, may have nothing in common,” 
The present assessment rules, keeping in view the casual character of hill villages 
noticed by Mr. Batten, fixed a variety of matters with reference to which assessment 
circles should be framed, noting that it was not necessary “‘that the makdds in each 
group must be precisely similar in every respect,” only that they should be on the 
whole of about the same productive power. 


Mr. Partridze instituted » very minute system of assessment circles. In Baérah- 
syn, for instance, taking as his starting point the mcan type of village in the pargana, 
te. that villagein which the revenue rate on the second class land was to be equal to the 
mean incidence of revenue on the second elass land of the whole pargana, he formed 
nineteen circles in an ascending seale of quality, and seventeen in a descending scale, 
The following isa list of the circles. For want of more tangible matter, it is Decessary, 


Assosement circles. 
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to describe each circle by the assessment rate applied to second class dry land jg 
each. 


Namber of circle. Bate per bist of Number of mohdle 
socond class dry. in each, 
Rs. a. p. 
I Sa Ae ae vis 100 6 
Il is oe soe te 014 0 1 
it ne so aes a eas 012 3 7 
o Iv a sie ive see 012 0 ll 
v es aa as eek 011 9 8 
VI see aes ha tis oll 6 " 
Vil wo Ae wee ar Oll 3 19 
VII eee i the aa 011 0 8 
Ix on ves tee _ 010 9 3 
x oe ave toe mS 010 6 27 
XI oa Pe oon sia 010 0 35 
xIL ste ove one ts 099 3 
XI one one tos ove 09 6 18 
xIV one ae to ane 09 3 6 
xv ae a woe ase 090 40 y 
XVI see See vee ise 089 23 
XVII ove ase one tus 0 8 6 44 
LVI ae ane ee oe 08 3 14 
XIX ais on on ov 08 0 53 
XX one ve one eee 07 9 34 
XXI ee te eae A 07 6 34 
XXIT cud oo ae eae 07 38 28 
XXIII aa on te aes 070 76 
XXIV aoe ae se oa 069 34 = 
XXV te <8 vos eas 9 6 6 60 
XXVI os on one oes 06 3 26 
XXKVIL a0 As ae oes 060 61 
XXVHI “re ne te ove 059 14 
XXIX oe se on pee 0 6 6 27 
XXX si ait te oes 05 3 15 
XXXI Pr ane oe vee 050 25 
XXXII a one sas Sir 049 a 
XXXII a - ae one 046 13 
XXXIV aii a ie 043 3 
XXKXV ies eee sae ate 040 16 
XXXVI we ik “ae fae 0 3 6 
XXXVII vee sin eee en 030 7 
Total oe one 796 


The rate for cecond class dry in most circles, it will be scen, differs by one pice from 
the rate in the circles immediately above and below it. Mr. Partridge has thus 
described his method of distributing the villages into circles “ I began with Rawat- 
syn .., After inspecting all the villages in Réwatsytin ... placing those which I 
considered average villages, looking at Bdérahsyin pargana as a whole, in the 
circle paying the rates quoted in para. 2] above” (+. ¢., the rate above noted 
with corresponding rates for other soils] “better or inferior villages in other circles 
paying rates proportionately higher or lower than such rates, according to the degree 
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in which they were better than or fell short of the average villages... I then went 
on to the next patti and classified its villages in circles in the same way. I then com- 
pared the classification of certain villages in the two pattis. For instance, say that I 
found that in Rdwatsytin I had three villages in the circle, for which the accepted 
revenue rates were ... per bist second class dry—8 annas .., and that in patti Bangarh- 
syn on the other side of the ridge below which lay the first three villages, I had four 
villages placed in the same circle. I then proceeded to enquire whether these last four 
villages were in point of fact equal to the first three, or better, or worse. If the 
villagers round questioned (who, it may be remarked, knew nothing of conclusions I 
had come to in Réwatsytin) agreed that they were in fact equal, I considered that my 
classification was, so far as these seven villages were concerned, correct. If there was 
a general consensus of opinion that there was some slight difference one way or the 
other, and my classification seemed to require a little alteration, it was made. In this 
way, though I did one patti at a time, yet the patti was not treated as an isolated unit, 
but the results were compared with those for adjoining pattis which I had finished, and 
any necessary adjustment made, so that I have had the same standard before me 
throughout the pargana,” i 


In Chaundkot, circles were framed in the same way, with the difference that villages 
were classified with reference to similar ones in Bérahsydn, and not with regard to the 
mean pargana village. Mr. Partridge has noted : “ After having examined and assessed 
some 800 villages in Barahsydn, I know of course whenI see a village what class I 
should putit in if I used the standard I had used in Bérahsydn. I know what sort of 
village I should put into the class paying four annas a bisi of second class dry (and on 
other classes of land in proportion) what village I should put into the five annas class, 
what into the 6, 7, 8 and 9 annas classes, and so on.” The following is a list of the 
Chaundkot circles :— 


Number of circles. Rate per b{st of second Number of mahdéls 
clase dry, in cach, 
Rs. a, pe 

I xe vee ave ae 012 3 2 
Il 3 eee we tee 012 0 4 
Il ase oes one 8 010 6 1 
IV eee on ae see 010 0 2 
Vv ws ver oo ‘ 09 3 1 
VI fo see oe 08 G6 9 
VIL en ee ae woe 0 8 3 18 
VU see eve tee ee 08 0 38 
IX eae om ove tse 079 10 
x oa ove oe on 0 q 6 30 
KI oa wee oer 07 3 37 
XIL see ou ove 070 21 
XIII ave ory ave ee 069 2L 
X1V vee ese vee oe 066 33 
XV eee on ete oe 06 38 17 
XVI one nee oon ees 060 29 
XVII tes tee one in 059 9 
XVIII ase ses we ie 05 6 10 
XIX ove wo we eas) 06563 4 
XX ov tee ooo ate 050 11 
XxI oe vee oe vee 049 4 
XXII on ane ove on 0 4 G 4 
XXII ave wee . 0 4 3 1 
XXIV ace oe . ave 0 4 0 RK 
XXV one ves eos ove 029 1 
Total ow. 322 


In the case of Malla Salén, the number of circles was under the Board’s orders 
reduced, and they were made to proceed by annas instead of by pice, but they retained 
their abstract character, That is to say, the classification was not made by local position 
or contiguity, but by the Settlement Officer’s opinion ag to the “ productive power” of 


22 


My sasceament circles, 
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each village, and the “ general consensus of opinion” of “the villagers round.” A Jigt 
of circles with the number of villages in each is as follows, for those pattis of Mall, 
Saldn inspected by Mr, Partridge :—~ 


Rate per bfs$ of Number of maidle 


Number of circle. second class dry. in each, 
Annas, 

I ee aes es Pry 13 1 
Ul an ie sis (ase 12 6 
lit aa wee one tae il 7 
IV cae te sie iss 10 95 
v ate se one aoe 9 33 
VI aaa one a te 8 87 
VIL ti es aia ate 7 104 
Vu hie Bn oe aes 6 55 
Ix ee ase tee ots 5 14 
x ono . 4 2 
Total we = 843 


On the map of circles accompanying this report it hasbeen found quite impossible 
to depict the numerous circles of Bérahsyun and Chaundkot, or even of Malls 
Salan. The colouring has been made to shew only those circles prevailing also in the 
west of the district, zz., those in which 12 annas, 10,9,8,7,6 and 5 are the ruling 
rates. Other circles are coloured according to the ones among these to which they 
most nearly approximate in value. 


92, My experience of assessment circles began with the remaining pattis of 
Malla Salan, Talain, Kolégar and Iriydkot. While admiring from afar off Mr. 
Partridge’s minute system of classification, I had to confess my inability to imitate 
it. In Taléin the inspection was made in company with a couple of thokddrs of 
the patti, who pointed out the villages which had a reputation for being particularly 
good, and those which hada reputation for being particularly bad, which might 
otherwise have escaped a beginner’s attention, Regarding other villages, these gen- 
tlemen were diffident about giving an opinion on the ground that their exaulted 
position exposed them in a peculiar degree tothe malice of their neighbours. The 
padhén of each village however was not so scrupulous, por were the cosharers. These 
were invariably of opinion that their village was the worst in the patti, and pointed 
for confirmation to some exceedingly poor land, some extent of which is to be 


-found in every village, however good on the whole. The rates applied by Mr. 


Beckett to various villages also furnished some clue to the opinion he must have 
held of their relative goodness or badness, notwithstanding tbat he left no assessment 
notes. I recognized the superiority of the villages in what is known as the taldin or 
level area, with their rich level fields of clay soil, and also with the help of Mr, Beck- 
ett’s rates, come other good villages here and there throughout the patti, and a more 
considerable proportion of inferior ones, I recollect, however, a distinct sense of dis- 
appointment when one day after making a very careful and close inspection of the 
villages of western Talain, I was unable to find a pin’s head of difference in quality 
between four-fifths of the villages visited ; as, iv view of the enormous differences which 
my predecessor had found to exist between villages in the came pargana, this seemed 
to me a sort of colour-blindness on my part. There was everywhere the same light 
mica-schist soil; everywhere the same range of good fields near the village where the 
natural poverty of the soil had been enriched by careful and continued tilth ; everywhere 
the same poor outlying fields ; everywhere the same character of house and inhabitant. 
Added to which the only village about which there was what might be called a gene 
ral consensus of opinion that it was worse than the rest—the gunth village of Pili— 
had been assessed by Mr. Beckett at by far the highest rate, At that time I firmly 
believed (as anyone must who has been accustomed to casually regard Dill villages 
from a distance) in the inherent diversity of all villages in a patti. My circles tbere- 
fore comprised no attempt at topographical continuity. Owing to lack of discernment, 
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I was unable to appreciate minute differences between villages, and accordingly 
contented myself with forming three circles, one for the average or most fre. 
quently occurring village, which was also, naturally, of medium quality; one for 
villages which for some reason or another seemed superior to the general mass ; and 
a third for those which I imagined inferior, also on some specific ground. i declined 
even at that time to place a village in one or other of the extreme circles unless there 
were better grounds for it than the general consensus of opinion of the villagers 
round. If definite reasons were alleged which admitted of being grasped by the 
ordinary mind, and of tangible verification, the classification might be altered as the 
result of such verification. Otherwise similarity of appearance and soil as revealed 
by close inspection , coupled with similarity in other matters, including the former 
rate of assessment, were held to justify the assumption of equality with the surrounding 
villages. 

The arrangement of circles in Kolagér and Iriydékot proceeded on the came basis, 
save that by the time the latter patti was reached I was becoming reconciled to the 
fact that nine-tenths of the villages were very similar if not absolutely identical in 
quality, and that, in consequence, attempts to seek artificial distinctions between 
them were somewhat relaxed. As the three classes of villages were held to be 
similar in the three pattis, there were only three circles of villages throughout the 


tract, as follows:— 


Circle, Rute per bist of second clase dry. Nomber of meAdls, 
Superior oe on 10 aunas ... or) on 20 
Average bee = 8 on we ae “se 132 
Inferior ase ose 6 i» oon ose aa. 30 


Tt will be well to state here what will be discussed in more detail with regard 
to soil rates and assessments that the classification of two villages in the same circle 
does not mean that acre for acre they are of the same productiveness. It means in 
general that throughout the circle each class of soil exhibits the same character as in the 
remaining villages. Equality of productiveness, acre for acre, would, except acci- 
dentally, only occur in the case of villages in which the quantity of land under each 
clase of soil was proportionately the same, 


93, In Talla Salén the number of circles aggregated nineteen, amongst which 
however there were only five qualities. The number of circles could have been reduced 
to five had the example of my predecessor been followed and villages classed accord- 
ing to the revenue rates applied to them, without regard to either position or circum- 
stances, But an endeavour was made to frame local circles instead of abstract ones, 
and the gain in fewness of circles that would have resulied from combining two or three 
of the former into one of the latter would have tended to obscure the real character 
of any. As regards the inclusion of all villages within large locul areas into one circle, 
I had already after concluding the assessment of Malla Salan come to the conclusion 
that with no rentroll to check bis classification, the Settlement Officer is very liable to 
go wrong if be attempts distinctions too minute. Geographical proximity and similarity 
are almost all the Settlement Officer has to go upon, .and these will only be found useful 
if the classification proceeds upon a broad basis, The difference between villages in the 
same patti is more superficial than inherent. Each patti is split up into glens of usually 
five to ten miles in length, and the villages are, where the hill is not too high, situated 
about half way up the ridge on either side of the valley, while the cultivation of each 
frequently extends from the ravine to the hill top. In soil, crops, houses, products and 
general prosperity, there is a wonderful resemblance between each of the villages in the 
valley. - In nine-tenths of the villages of Télla Salan the soil is identically "the same 
the product of the disintegration of mica schist with a greater or less admixture of 
stones detached from the rock beneath by the plough. In other cases, as in some of 
the midland villages of Bingi, the foundation is hard limestone rock the wesilienne of 
which produces a rich clay, while occasionally, asin Painon, there is a broad level valle 
where the soil is a rich alluvial leam, These characteristics are nowhere, eee 


The circles of Talla Salaén, 


Gangé Salén Cireles, 
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confined to merely one or two villages, Crops, as a rule, depend on altitude, But ricg 
grows freely up to 5,000 feet., above which elevation the number of villages is compara. 
tively few. True, the best rice grows only in the valleys ; but it can only be grown ‘a 
land not only irrigated, but with an abundant water supply, and the amount of land 
of this description is insignificant. On the other hand, chillies will not grow in the 
hot valley, while in villages seemingly unfavourably situated on the top of lofty ranges, 
they are the staple product, as in Tolytin and Umediu-ki-bikhal in Painon, The 
bad climate of the valleys is also a serious drawback, while the higher villages usually 
trade in ghi, Native opinion holds those villages the best which are situated about 
half way up the hillside, which no doubt accounts for this being the usual situation, 
And the real source of prosperity which consists of employment apart from cultivation ig 
equally open to all villages. 


A list of circles in pargana Talla Salin is appended : 


Name of circle. Rate per {st of second class dry, Number of mahdle. 
Rs. a p, 

I. Bijlot Walla, N.-E. circle ,.. 060 a coe 8 
Il. Ditto §.-W. circle... v8 080 a 29 
Ii. Ditto FE. circle ... oss 0100 w a 3 
IV. Bijlot Palla and Bingi General circle 070 ww. tee 106 
Vv, Ditto ditto Eastern circle 050 10 

VI. Forest circle ak ve 050 esa eee 123 , 
VU. Bingi Central circle eee one 010 0 one te 5 
VIII. Painon and Badalpur Malla, Central circle 0 7 0 ae 142 
IX. Painon N.-E. circle ia was 050 one igs 6 
X. Talla Bodalpur and Sfla, General circle 070 eee aes 135 
XI. Utéin circle sit eos 050 ve wae 32 
XII. Talla Badalpur, Central circle one 010 0 ae aie 3 
XIII. Nayér circle Ges w 060 ie 4 
X1V. Malla Badalpur, Northern circle sas 010 0 sag ase 5 
XV, Kauriya Walla, General circle oe 06 0 we ae 28 
XVI. Ditto Central circle see 080 oe ies 8 
XVII. Sila, N.-E. circle ia si 010 0 ae via 12 
XVIII. Kélodénda circle aa ve 050 ove ais 19 
XIX. Charekh circle wee eee 050 oe ae 5 
Total tos 683 


Regarding the method of classification adopted, the villages in each patti were on 
inspection divided into three classes ; average, better than average and worse than aver- 
age. As has already been stated, most of the villages in any given patti have a.sort 
of family resemblance. Unless villages differed considerably from this type, and were 
decidedly superior or inferior, they were classed as average, though in some cases dis- 
tinctions were made between villages which would seem to me now to be fanciful and 
artificial. Finally, where similar grades of villages in different pattis were locally con- 
tiguous they were formed into one assessment circle. The straggling nature of the 
pargana has been partly responsible for the comparatively large number of circles. In 
the map accompanying this report, distinction in colouring has only been made between 
circles of different values. In the maps ona scale of one inch to the mile which accom- 
panied the pargana reports all circles and almost all villages were shown, but such maps 
for the whole district would be of unwieldy size. The present map shows the approri- 
mate position and extent of the various classes of circles, 


94, In Gang Salin the method of classification adopted was much the same as in 
Talla Salin. An endeavour was made however to keep in view the idea of the circle 
more than had been done in the latter pargana, locally contiguous and similar villages 
being claesed together, irrespective of the patti in which they lay, although in the 
assessment notes villages are still described as first class, average, or third class, of the 
patti. Of course in many cases it was. a matter of doubt into which circle any given 
village should go, This was particularly the case on the borders of circles; but in the 
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vast majority of circles there is a large and compact body of villages with an 


unmistakable family likeness, The following is a list of circles :— 


Number and Name Rate per b{s¢ of second class dry, Number of mahéls, 
Ag. 

I. Forests and southern circle 5 88 
MH. Dabrdlsyin circle one 7 ws 114 
IIIf, Ajinir southern 4, 7 es os ll 
IV. Kashydli ” ve 9 we oa 16 
V. South Udepur and Chaurgaddi circle 7 on ass lll 
Vi. North Udepur circle 6 tee 63 
VII. Central Udepur ,, eae 5 4a 10 
Vill, Hyvnl valley ” 8 sve ae 10 
1X. Ganges and Langirgarhi circle ees 5 sae tet 99 
X. Dhingu circle wn 7 os ie 18 
XI, Nayar a vee 8 aa as 24 
XII. Dadimandi circle ove 10 wes me 11 
Total oe 575 


95. The circles of the northern parganas are even more comprehensive than 
those which have first been described. I believe this is due to the almost entire absence 
inthe north of intermittent cultivation, In the lower parganas, owing to the absence 
of any special soil class for intermittent cultivation, villages with a large quantity of 
this had to be placed in a separate circle, as the application of ordinary rates to them 
was an impossibility, As many of the circles in the northern parganas are connected, 


a statement for the whole is given below : 











12 annas. 10 annos, 6 onnas. 7 annas, 
ae par- Nun- Num- Num. Nun- 
Cirle, | Per of Circle, er Cirele. mee |, “Givblee. if ber ae 
2 - a- 


hals, hdls, hdls, hdis. 














Dewalgarh, } Srinagar 10 | Alaknandé circle, 41 | Dhanpur circle... 41 | Dewalgarh| 196 
circle. circle. 


Kathulsyan and | 170 | Chdéndpur 20 
Nayér circle. circle, 
Chaudpur, sa ax Pindar circle... 16 | Rénigorh circle... 15 | Western 117 
Chand. 
Rémgangsés circle, 6O | Bali and Noayér | 234 pur cir- 
circle. cle, 
Eastern Chandpur | 229 
cirele 
Chauthdén circle ... 66 
Badhan ,., ie we Pindar circle... 113 | Badhén eirele ... 156 
Nagpur... es Sy Alaknandé circle, 19 | Négpar circle... | 265 
Total... | wn 10 249 1,176 sii 333 








It will be seen that there is no circle of what may be called third class villages, 
This is probably due partly to the cause mentioned above, and partly to a second matter 
in itself perhaps the first cause of absence of intermittent cultivation, namely, that the 
ratio of cultivated to total area being appreciably less than in the south, there is more 
good culturable Jand, and people have not yet been driven to cultivate the more inferior 
soil. The small proportion of cultivated to total area in this part is exemplified by map 
No, 2, accompanying this report. 

The Alaknandf Circle of Dewalgarh and Nagpur, the Pindar Cirele of Ch&indpur 
and Badbin, and the Rimganga Circle of Chandpur, are all eharacterized by good clay 
soil, or in the alternative first rate alluvial loam, aud in general good level stretches of 
cultivation, 

The Srinagar Circle consists of villages of about the same quality as those in the 
Alaknanda Circle, but differing from those villages. by their nearness to Srinagar, 
The value of land close to this town is obviously greater than that at a distance, and 
the land has consequently always paid a higher revenue, 


As regaris the remaining circles, the distinction is mainly between the villages on 


a clay soil and the villages with a light soil. Where the rainfall is at all deficient the 
23 


Northern circles. 


Classes of soils. Natural 
oils, and native classi- 
fication. 
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former are far superior, but in places where the rainfall is usually ample, as it may be 
said to be throughout these parganas, the difference is not Very great, more especially 
as the clay soil being produced by the weathering of a harder rock usually occupies 
the steeper slopes. In Nagpur, for instance, no distinction has been made between the 
class of villages on this account. In Dewalgarh, on the other hand, the distinction has 
been maintained, and except in Dhanpur patti the circles proceed fairly evenly on the 
difference in soil, In Dhanpur however, and in a few cases in the other pattis, villages 
on a clay soil have been classed in the inferior circle, on account of inferiority of erops 
grown (e.g. a large proportion of chfd), steepness of slope, excessive elevation, badly 
terraced fields, or other reasons. On the other hand, a few villages with light a 
just above Srinagar have been placed in the superior circle on account of their other 
advantages, In Chandpur the distinction is generally observed except in the case of 
the western villages of patti Lolba, and a few villages in pattis Taili and Sili, which 
adjoin Didatoli. The reason why these villages were placed in the superior Circle 
was in the main that they had hitherto been assessed at proportionately higher rates 
than the villages of western Chindpur ; and although in soil and local situation the 
two classes of villages were identical, yet a reason was found for the difference in 
assessment in the fact of the nearness of the eastern villages to the pilgrim route. 
Adbadri, Lohba, and Melcbaunri are markets where all surplus produce can be disposed 
of at great profit, and one or other of these lie within five or six miles of any of the 
eastern villages; while all the western villages are at a distance of from ten to 
twenty miles (a matter of importance in a district. where the only practical means of 
carriage is by coolies) and are, moreover, separated from the pilgrim route by a high 
range of hills. In Badb4n the distinction is not regarded though most of the villages 
are on a clay soil. The distinction between clay and sandy soil is rather one for soil 
classification than for circle classification, as both soils frequently prevail in the same 
village. , 


96. The quality of the soil throughout the hills varies according to the nature 
of the underlying rock, there Leing as a rule little or no subsoil. The layer of earth is 
hardly anywhere of great thickness, owing no doubt tu the steepness of the hillsides, 
from which it is easily displaced by the rain. ‘The broad valleys and level lands which 
are elsewhere the receptacles of this detritus, are non-existent within these hills, each 
stream rushing through a narrow gorge, the declivities on either side of which, so far 
from permitting the silt to settle, hurry it forward into the river. 


Natura] soils for agricultural purposes are divided into clay or fine-grained, sandy 
or coarse-grained and loam or medium-grained. Owing to the nearness of the rock to 
the surface throughout the hills, pieces are continually being broken off and coming to 
the surface as stones, and there are a further factor in the constitution of soils in 
Garhwal. Where Jand is carefully terraced, the earth is washed out by the rain toa mueh 
smaller extent than if the land is allowed 10 remain at the steep slope of the hillside, 
Such terraced land in fact, frequently collects tke detritus from the hillside above. 
Also by the course of time the stones are weathered into good soil, and in such old 
cultivation there are consequently few stones, In vewly broken up land the stones 
are. present in correspondingly greater proportion, The stones are used for erecting 
terrace walls, and where these already exist, the stones on the surface of the field, 
which are usualiy 1emoved by hand after ploughing and before sowing, are thrown on 
to the top of the terraced wall. Nothing in the way of a rake is ever used by the people 
to remove stones, and they are never touched except at seed time. 


Clay soil is known as /wintha, red earth ; but the more usual term, in the north 
especially, is ehopri, nv Talain the term chogrt is applied to alluvial loam, containing 
of course a considerable amount of clay, but not with the cbaracteristic red colour. 
Elsewhere, if a distinction is made, it is that /wintha is too pure and harda clay to 
make a good agricultural soil, whereas chopri is a clayey loam, Sandy soil is known 
as balwdn, babldn, reti or retuli matti. In Choprékot the light soil that clothes 
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the slope of Dudatoli is known as phara matti, The ordinary soul is that known 
as kakrdn, chachran, kankriydlt matti, a somewhat light loam mixed with small 
stones, If the stones are large, or plentiful, the soil is known as gagrdn (rocky). A 
hgbt loam is also known as patli matti, while tinta matti is a red soil resembling 
clay in colour, composed chiefly of sand. Soil so full of decaying organic matter 
as to be black is known as hald matti, The classification is not always very accurate, 
and many natives when asked what they call the description of soil of which their 


fields are composed are at a loss for an answer, 


97, Mr. Batten had six classes of soil, into which the nominal area of culti- 
vated land was divided : first, second and third class irrigated, and first, second and 
third class dry. He also had the same classes for culturable land. Mr. Beckett, 
“with the object of preventing amins misrepresenting the quality of land” only 
regarded three classes of soil, irrigated, first class dry and second class dry. In 
the khasra there is another kind noted, namely, 2jrdn or periodical cultivation, which, 
like the other classes, was sometimes fallow and sometimes cultivated in the year of 
survey. In the present settlement it has been seeu that it was not originally intended 
that there should be any classification of soils, though the Survey Department 
were required to note irrigation and Aatil in the irrigation column of the khasra. In 
May 1891, however, an addition was made to the survey rules prescribing the classi- 
fication of dry soil as first or second class, instead of the entry of the rotation of 
crops in the remarks column. In December 1890 Mr. Partridge drew up some 
instructions to guide the surveyors iu classifying unirrigated land into first and second 
class dry. If ascertainable, the land was to be classified as at last settlement, but 
where this was not possible the surveyor was to exercise his own judgment, having 
regard to the following considerations :— 


(a) land near the village site, ifdry, will almost invariably be first class dry ; 


(b) land which ordinarily grows wheat and rice will almost invariably be first 
class dry ; 

(c) land which as a rule grows jhangord, barley and mandwé only will nearly 
always be second class ; 


(d) outlying lands and lands far up the hillsides will generally be second class, 
and fields low down in valleys first class.” 


However, by the assessment rules sanctioned in July 1893, another class of land 
was added, namely, the jrdm of periodical cultivation of Mr. Beckett’s settlement, 
By this time however the survey and hhdndpurt were nearly finished, and it was 
out of the question to demarcate this land, and the expedient was cousequently adopted 
of classing second class dry land found under new fallow instead of under cultivation 
as 77rdn. As, however, it bas been seen in considering rotations of crops, that periodical 
cultivation is almost half the time cultivated and half the time fallow, it follows that 
the amount of land thus shown as periodical cultivation in the statistics is about half 
as much as it should be. Mr, Partridge was, however, of opinion that this classification 
was preferable to a separate demarcation of ijrée. He says: ‘Tam quite aware that 
in places second class dry land, which is left fallow for a couple of years or so every now 
and then, and which strictly therefore should fall in the ¢jrdn class, must have been 
found cultivated in the year of survey, and therefore has been entered in the second 
class dry instead of as ijrdém. On the other hand, judging by what has been observed 
in the case of irrigable and first class dry land, it is highly probable that second class 
dry land which is regularly cropped was in places purposely thrown out of cultivation 
a year or two before the survey came round, in which case it will figure in the ijrdn 
instead of in its proper class, the second class dry, This however is unavoidable. It 
was out of the question for the amtn to make a minute enquiry in the case of every 
second class dry field he came across whether tf was regularly cultivated from year 
to year or acensionally left fallow. If anything of the sort had been attempted, the figures 
would, I have no doulht, have been more unreliable than those we have. The ijrén 
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area would probably have been much larger than it ought to be, and the second 
class dry area proportionately too small,” It is not easy to see why the difficulty 
in demarcation should be greater than in the case of first and second class dry, «ni 
why the amount returned by the surveyors as ijrdn could not be checked by the 
amount returned under new fallow. The real difficulty, however, was that this clasg 


-of land was not proposed by Mr. Partridge till October 1891, when the survey was 


well advanced, and not sanctioned till 1893, when it was almost concluded, 


It will be seen, then, that the classification adopted was the same as that of last 
settlement, with the addition of hatil ov periodical unterraced cultivation, These 
classes constituted the assessable area. The unassessable area was classed as old fallow, 
i, é., fallow of more than three years standing, culturable waste, and unoculturable 
waste. 

98. The defect of the present system of classification is that it confuses totally 
distinct classes of land. Mr, J. BR. Reid, the Senior Member of the Board, after 
inspecting some villages in Barahsyun, expressed his opinion in a note of the ard 
March 1893, that a better classification would probably have been— 

(1) 186 class irrigated, irrigable from perennial streams. 
Irrigated (2) 2nd eloss irrigated, irrigable from intermittent or variable streaina or 
springs. 
(3) Home landa (gharbdrd, gharbdri) roand the hamlets, 9 gencrally well. 
marked erea of land that gets more or less manure. 


Regularly cropped ter- 


raced dry (4) First clogs outlying. 


(5) Second class outlying. 


{ (G6) Cropped, 


Terraced (ijran) U (7) Fallow. 


Intermittent dry 


Unterraced (katil) { o oe 


The villagers themselves recognize not only two but three class of irrigated 
land, In the first kind the water-supply is perennial, and the fields are carefully levelled 
ard can be flooded with an inch or two of water when required. In this rice can be 
sown at the regular time, in April. The second class of Jand is of the same sort, but 
water is not available till the breaking of the rains. Rice can Le planted out into this in 
June, and it is then regularly irrigated, and will produce crops equal to those of the first 
class of land. Provided that there is asufficiency of the first class of land to provide 
nurseries for the young rice as described in § 21, this class of Jand is hardly inferior 
to the first. Hoth are known as seré. The third class cannot be flooded with water in 
this way and so is not suitable for growing rice. It is frequently not well levelled, 
but water can be led thither by a canal, and it can be thus sprinkled occasionally. ‘This 
is pot called seré, but is known as pauchar, Mr, Beckett only assessed serd as irrigated, 
classifying paunchar as dry, from which it differs but little in value, to avoid too many 
classes of land, In the present settlement however both classes of Jand were classed as 
irrigated, ‘Thus verbal accuracy was gained at the expense of substantial inaccuracy, 
and instances of this inequality have been given in the assessment reports, which it i6 
unnecessary to repeat here. If classed as irrigated at all, this Jand should have been 
separated from the seré proper; though as the area of irrigated is less than 3 per cent. 
of the assessable area, except in the case of a few villages, it makes little difference to 
the assessment. But first class land includes two distinct species. The best dry land 
will grow rice and garden crops as wellas wheat. Other land, on account of its height 
or poor quality, is cropped with jhangora instead of rice, followed by wheat, And the 
inclusion of periodical cultivation in second class dry has been already noticed. It has 
been seen that Mr. Batten’s settlement, which, though made without a survey, wae in 
many respects a more acientific one than those succeeding, recognized three classes of 
irrigated and three claeses of dry land. 


99, ‘The assessments throughout the cadastrally surveyed area of Garhwél were 
Lased on the application, to the number of zarb bisis in the village, of the standard 
revenue rato for the circle, The method of obtaining this revenue rate will be reverted 
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to Jater on. But it is first necessary to explain what is meant by the term zarb Dist 
and to examine the effect of the application thereto of a uniform rate throughout a 
given tract, The number of zurb btsts is found by multiplying the number of béste of 
each class of assessable land by a constant factor and adding up the products. The 


factor for— 
Trrigated land is or iss oe 
First class dry is oni os . es oar i} 
Second class dry is bee ii i ad 1 
Ijrdn (i.e., fallow second class dry) is sre re 3 
Kattl is es aa wei nts 3 


In the parganas of Talla and Ganga Salin the factor for Aa¢iZ was taken as $. Kotil 
there is to be found only on the steepest hillsides and is usually sown with the standard 
intermittent rotation noticed in the first chapter, viz., three crops in five ycars. In 
ordinary land the yield is three crops in two years, In this way, even if the produce 
were equal to that of ordinary land, the average yield would be only two-fifths. But 
the sparseness of the crop in such land is most noticeable; the seed is in fact very 
thinly sown, and the fact has been noticed by Mr. Traill, The measurement of this 
land is moreover difficult, and, I am afraid, not very accurate. It is difficult to keep the 
chain horizontal when working down a hillside sloping at au angle of forty-five degrees, 
I have been shown adil clearings of a nominal thirty-six nélis in which the cultivator 
said that he could put only six ndlis of seed. Possibly this isan exaggeration, but a 
ten nai field taking three ndlis of seed is usual, and probably the ordinary rate, and the 
crop is only in proportion to the seed sown, So the correct rate for kuti? here would 
cbe 2X 33% or about § Mr. Beckett was not far wrong in neglecting katil 
altogether. The only northern cadastrally surveyed pargana in which it exists to an 
appreciable extent is Chandpur, and there it is confined to villages near the Dudatoli 
range. The slope of the hills is for the most part very moderate and the /atil bears 
little resemblance to the steep culiivation of the southern parganas, being frequently 
little more or less than badly terraced ordinary land, It is sown as thickly, and gives 
almost as good crops as the terraced land, and the difference is not such as to entitle it 
to reckon as one-quarter of the value of the latter, 


The reduction of the whole area to a common standard by this method was invented 
by Mr, Beckett, and was one of the many manipulations of the figures which he 
contrived to enable him to arrive at a fair assessment, and to test it when made, 
Perhaps an even more important use made of it by him was in the distribution of the 
demand amongst the co-sharers, The factors now employed are not those used by 
Mr. Beckett in Garhwal, but those which his larger experience led him to apply in the 
Settlement of Kumaun. Inasmuch as irrigated land does not always represent twice 
the value of first class dry, or three times the value of second class dry, but usually 
some other figure; and inasmuch as first class dry by no means invariably equals one 
and a half times the value of second class dry, the assessments resulting from the 
application of uniform soil rates modelicd on this seale ave not exactly proportioned to 
the goodness of the land, but can only be approximations, But with the classes of soils 
laid down by the rules, any real soil rates were impossible, for the reason that, as shown 
in the last section, great varicties of soil were included under the same head in a single 
village. How was it possible, for instance, to frame one rate which should be suitable 
to the best seré land growing a double crop yearly and at the came time to badly 
terraced land growing the same crops as unirrigated soil, but in which a sprinkling of 
water was occasionally used to germinate the wheat? Orc what rate could be suitable 
at the same time to the vegetable gardens near the village and the outlying land which 
with difficulty grows a scanty crop of wheat? Clearly, then, with the classes of land 
allowed by the rules, any scientific and accurate soil rates were impossible. The some- 
what primitive device of reducing all land to a common standard by one unchanged 
tule for all circles, instead of fixing rates for each class of land in each circle, which 
had becn applied to the assessment of the first three parganas to eome under assessment 
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was therefore followed for the rest of the district. The arrangement was better than 
the application of uniform rates to area irrespective of the quality of the land, and hag 
the great merit of extreme smiplicity. It has stood a thirty years test, and seems 
adapted to the primitive method of classification of land which made no endeavour to 
secure that the same class should’ represent the same sort of soil throughout the 
pargana,but considered each village as a thing apart and by itself. 


100. It is generally found that, throughout a given tract, land will not he 
cultivated if beyond a certain degree of poorness, This land is, to use the econom> 
cal expression, on the “ margin of cultivation.” It is true tbe hillman almost invarie 
ably professes to be cultivating for a subsistence, and, if this were the case, there 
would be no uniform margin of cultivation throughout a given tract; but thig 
statement is open to suspicion, It will, as a rule, be found that land of this degree of 
badness is cultivated in every village in which there is room for extension of cul 
tivation, as there almost invariably is. Between this and the best soil in the village 
the land is of every description. The similarity of the land in all villages through. 
out a given tract has already been remarked on in the earlier part of this chapter, 


Let M be the quality of the worst cultivated land in an average village, N the 
best land recorded as second class dry, which will be supposed equal to the worst land 
recorded as first class dry, and P the best land recorded as first class dry. As the bulk 
of the land is recorded in these two classes, and the assessment depends on them chiefly, 
it will be sufGicient to examine their case in detail. The fields in this village will be 
of all qualities, as follows, from the worst upwards: M,M+1,M +2......... N-1, 
N,N+1..... w+. P—1,P. Ordinarily the quality P, which may be taken to represent 
the best gharbdrd land, will, like M, be found constant throughout a given tract, and 
conscientious classification consists in making the land on the border between first 
and second class dry equal to N throughout the tract. If, however, in any vil- 
lage the quantity of land of qualities M to N is relatively large, the tendency is 
to class the best of these fields as first class, and if the quantity of land of 
quality N to P is relatively large, the tendency is to class the worst as second class, 
Tf such a difference in classification extends over a number of villages it can be met 
by treating such villuges as part of a separate tract ; if it is confined to one or two, 
a certain quantity of land has to be transferred from first class to second class, or vice 
versd. Granting however that M, N, and Pare constant throughout a given tract, 
it will be seen that the method of assessment by zurb bisis proceeds on the assumption 
that the average quality of second class dry is axe and of first class dry Ae and 
that 3(M+N) = 2(N+P). The equation is based on Mr. Beckett’s experience of 
the hills and with bis classification was no doubt fairly correct. Owing to the 
severer classification of the present settlement, N has now a diminished value, and so 
the rate isa little hard on second class dry. The other proposition is hardly ever 
exactly true but is usually more or less approximately so, When the quantity of 
land of quality near N isin excess, first and second classes represent more nearly the 
same class of land than is given in the equation, but the two errors will balance 
and the assessment on the village will be approximately correct. But where the 
quantity of land approaching either M or P is in excess, the assessment will diverge 
more or Jess from what it should be according to the excess, When land of quality 


between M and — = is in excess, the village is a poor one ; when land of quality 








between =e and P is in excess the village is a good one, Single or accidental cases 
of this kind can be met by lump deductions or additions to the revenue at standard 
rates of the village. General cases must he dealt with by separate circles, Talla 
Dhangu is the most striking instance I can call to mind of the general excess of 
poor land; Pindarwdr of the general excess of good land. In each case separate 
circles were framed, The remedy, however, only operates imperfectly, as of course 
not only is the revenue on the excess of bad fields or excess of good fields lowered of 
raised, but that on all the rest of the village, Thisis inevitable with the system 
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of classification; but provided the total demand is fairly accurate, little practical 
injustice occurs in the distribution amongst the cosharers, as each, as a rule, holds 
land of all descriptions in the village. 


101.—The sum obtained by the application of circle rates to the number of 
garb bisis in the village is known as the “revenue at standard rates » This sum was 
not always fixed as the demand for the village. The most ordinary cause of departure 
from it was the incorrect classification of land. By this is meant the inconsistent 
classification of land alluded to in the last section, the failure to make the mecting 
point between first and second class correspond throughout a given area. Provided 
that the classification in neighbouring villages was consistent, it made little difference 
whether a litUle too much land was assessed as second class ora little too much as 
first class, though this would to some extent, disarrange the equation of value between 
first and second class, Asa matter of fact though generally the classification was 
conscientiously made, if was in some instances, notably NAgpur, exceedingly inconsistent. 
This is hardly to be wondered at, considering the somewhat oracular nature of the 
instructions given to the survyors. The “land growing wheat and rice’? which was 
to be entered as first class, might obviously mean “land which grows wheat and land 
which grows rice’? or it might mean “ land which grows both wheat and rice.” And 
similarly the “ Jand which grows jhangora, barley and mandwé,” which was to be second 
class. Most surveyors took as the first class “land which grows wheat and Jand which 
grows rice” a few took “land which grows both wheat and rice,”’? and the amin who 
classified the soil in Dydr Walla of Bichla Négpur had such a conviction that “land 
which grows mandwé ” should be second class, that he entered most of the best land 
of the village, which happened in accordance with the usual rotation of rice, wheat, 
mandwé and fallow, to be under mandw4é in the survey year, as second class land. 
With the impossibility of making a scientific classification of the prescribed soils, there 
would have been no advantage in revising the survey classification throughout the 
district, Until I came to Ndgpur I believed that this would be impossible, unless 
spread over several years, and even 9 revision of the classification such as was made 
there could not have been effected for the other parganas without considerably prolonging 
the time spent in inspection. It heing thus inpossible to inspect every fiell and revise 
the classification throughout, the general character of the classification was judged by 
those instances which came under immediate notice, namely the fields lying on either 
side of the path taken across the village lands, which were invariably compared on 
the spot with the trace of the village map coloured to shew the survey classification of 
soils, When inspection appeared to point to generally severe or easy classification 
(minute counterbalancing errors were not regarded, though sometimes noted in the 
assessment remarks) the crop statement of the village was carefully examined and the 
areas under the better and inferior crops compared with the area under first class and 
second class land resyectively. From this could be roughly figured out the deviation 
from the general standard of classification, and a lamp deduction or addition made to the 
revenue at standand rates for the difference, As any thing under two acres would not 
usually affect the sum of the revenue taken to the nearest rupee, no very minute 
accuracy was required, At the same time the errors in classification actually noted were 
left unaltered. To my mind it seemed absurd to correct merely those errors which came 
in the Settlement Officer’s path across the village, whilst leaving alone the great mass 
of misclassifications. One field would be corrected and nineteen would remain wrong, 
while at the same time all the statistics and records of the village would have to be 
altered for the sake of a few square yards of land. Mr, Partridge though he admits 
that “without having the Ahdndpurt done over again under one’s own eye, it is 
impossible to answer for the classification of every one of the several hundred thousand 
fields”, thought differently on this point. Though attempting no general revision 
of the survey classification, he notes in the reports of Barahsyan and Chaundkot (not 
of Malla Salan) that ‘In one or two villages I have found a few fields beyond doubt 
first class entered as second class... These entries I, of course, had altered,” and again 
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“ Fields which I should have said were second class dry have been entered as first clase 


dry. Ina few cases where there could be no doubt as to the proper entry I have 
corrected the record. ”” 


Alterations in the revenue at standard rates were also made for the reasons 
stated in the latter part of the last section, viz., to counterbalance inequalities resulting 
from the eystem of classification, They were rarely made for any third reason, 
Steepness of the hillsides, climate, ete., for which Mr. Beckett had departed from 
his standard rate in the case of individual villages were all taken an account of in 
the classification of villages into circles. 


102. Inthe foregoing section has been described the machinery by which the 
yevenue was distributed over the various villayes of Garhwél. But the actual amount 
of the assessments rested ultimately on the fact, that it had been determined on general 
grounds, that at the present revision of settlement, the land revenue of the whole 
district was to be raised about fifty percent. As stated by the Commissioner, Mr. 
Roberts, in his review of the Barahsyun assessments, this is an empirical and not 
a statistical determination and “arises from the necessity of the case...There is no 
rent as distinguished from revenue, and therefore the method of assessment on the 
rental assets cannot be employed. There is no possibility of accurately, or I venture 
to say, even approximately, calculating the gross produce of the soil, and if it could 
be calculated, there is no canon to guide the assessing officer in determining fora 
given village, what proportion of the gross produce should be taken as land revenue.” 
It may be added that it isnot uncommon for the inhabitants (all agriculturalists) of 
whole pattis to consume as food the whole gross produce of their land. Garhwal as 
a whole does not produce sufficient to feed its inhabitants, as the small exports to 
Tibet are far more than balanced by enormous imports from the plains, And such 
trades and manufactures as exist are insignificant. Taken on the whole it is not too 
much to say that the agricultural classes of Garhwél consume the whole produce of 
the fields, The revenue is paid out of their miscellaneous earnings, This being so,a 
settlement is in no sense an asSessment of land revenue as the term is understood in 
the plains, All that can be attempted is the assessment of a fairly equitable quit 
rent. And this is justly taken in proportion to the quantity and qualily of the land 
each man holds; and not on the miscellaneous earnings (though these really pay 
the revenue) as would be the case with a poll tax; because the man who holds land 
the produce uf which is more than sufficient to feed his family is in a position of such 
enormous advantage over the man whose land is insufficient to feed his family, and 
who has to purchase out of his miscellancous earnings, at very high prices, the 
provisions necessary to sustain their lives. But the amount of land revenue whieh 
can be assessed on the district asa whole is at present largely independent of its 
agriculture. Remove the miscellaneous sources of income, or even the principal ones, 
that is to eay, forbid the Badrinath pilgrimage, stop all public works and operations 
in Reserved forests within the district, remove the Lansdowne cantonment, and interdict 
the employent of Garhwalis outside Garhwal and the amount of land revenue that 
could he collected from the district would be very small indced. On the other hand 
as the amount of these earnings increases the land revenue may be increased with 
them. Butit is hardly possible that with its increasing population, Garhwial will 
ever again be able to pay its land revenue out of the produce of its fields. 


103. The problem before the Settlement Officer was: Given that the revenue of 
the whole district is to be raised fifty per cent, to distribute the enhanced revenue a 
equitably as possible, first over the different parganas and their pattis, and secondly, 
over the villages included in them, For the propose of the primary distribution, 
each pargana was taken up separately. At the time the work of assessment com- 
meneed, in fact until it was almost concluded, the area statistics compiled by the Survey 
Department were not available for the whole district, at least in a form that would 
much aid in a determination of the enhancement proper for each pargana, and if they 
had been they would have been of little value without local knowledge ; s0 that the 
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determination ofthe enhancement proper to each pargana was of the same empirical 
character as the initial determination of the enhancement for the whole district. Each 
pargana was inspected and a general estimate of its resources made, and if possible. 
compared with the resources of other parganas. In the first pargana to come under assess- 

ment, Birzhsytn, it was not possible except of course in a very vague and general sort of 
way to compare it with the other parganas or the district asa whole. But on the grounds 

that the average incidence on the cultivation at last settlement was Jower than in any 

pargana of Garhwal except Ganga Salin and that it is now the most advanced pargana 

in the district, that the assessable area had, according to the statistics furnished,. 
increased by one hundred per cent., and thatthe people of the pargana were fairly 

well off, it was decided Birahsytn should bear an enbancement of 60 per cent. In order 

to distribute this enhancement over the assessable area of the pargana, Mr. Partridge 

divided the future demand, Rs. 28,355 by the number of zarb bisis 58,873, and this ob- 

tained a deduced revenue rate per zarb bisi of about 7 annas 8$ pies. Taking 7 annas and 
9 pies to get round figures, this rate was applied to villages of strictly medium quality 

in the pargana, and higher or lower rates, according to the arrangement set forth 
in § 91, applied to the remaining circles in the pargana. The circles have for the 
sake of explaining the method of classification, been separately dealt with first, but 
there can be litte doubt that practically, the classification of villages into circles and 
the formation of revenue rates proceeded contemporaneously, if indeed the latter 
proceeding did actually not anticipate the former, as the priority accorded to it in 
the Barahsydn report, and the account already quoted of the classification of patti. 
Rawatsyun might lead one to suppose. The enhancement determined for Chaundkot 
and Malla Salan was not deduced a priori as in the case of Barahsytin but determined 
by a comparison with the latter pargana. Thus if a village in Chaundkot was thought. 
similar in quality to the villages of Barahsydn which had been placed in the cirele- 
paying Rs. 0-9-3 per zurb bisi, the Chaundkot village was also assessed at Rs, 0-9-3. The 
resulting pargana demand was the sum of these village assessments, There was no 
deduced mean rate and no selection of an average type of village. 


My own procedure in distributing the assessments over parganas, and framing 
reyenue rates was somewhat different to this. Although, somewhat misreading the 
assessment rules, I framed a priori opinions as to the enhancement to be obtained: 
from any given pargana, these were subsequently more frequently departed from than 
followed, though the experience thus gained of such predictions was probably useful 
in the assessment of the non-cadastrally surveyed tracts. For instance in Dewalgarh 
the enhancement came to sixty per cent. instead of the predetermined fifty and in Ganga 
Salkn to fifty five instead of sixty, and probably in these cases second thoughts were best, 
But what chiefly influenced my enhancements was the fact, which invariably con- 
fronted me in each pargana in turn, that at the lowest estimate and making every 
allowance for the difference in the system of measurement employed at last settlement 
(and this usually meant adding forty per cent. to. the assessable area of last set- 
tlement) the increase of cultivation was not less than fifty per cent. and frequently sixty 
and seventy, This being the case it was obvious that the greater part if not the whole of 
an enhancement of fifty per cent. of revenue, must if distributed rateably over the whole 
existing cultivation, fall on land which was unassessed at last settlement. Taking also 
into account that in some cases villages had been at last settlement assessed at very low. 
rates for causes which no longer existed, it became evident that no enhancement could 
be given to land which had been fully assessed at last settlement and remained unchanged 
since, if the total for the district were to be restricted to fifty per cent. This simplified 
the framing of revenue rates considerably. After having classified villages into cireles 
it was only necessary to examine the case of villages in it which appeared not to have 
increased in area of quality since last settlement, and to frame arate such that applied to. 
these villages, the demand would remain constant. Where there was no such villaze in 
the circle, a rate might be found by considering similar cireles in which there were such. 
villages, or a certain number of villages in- the circle were considered and the rate. 
calculated which would Le required to give each an enhancemznt fairly proportional, 
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ment ot individual vil- 
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to the increase in cultivation and prosperity, the rate finally chosen being about the 
mean of these rates. The rate could then be applied to other villages of the circle 
in the assurance that any enhancement would fall only on Jand underassessed or Unasge 
essed at last settlement. Any rate less than this was impossible. It would have Tesuted 
in general and unnecessary reductions of revenue. And a higher rate—as has been 
suggested to me, a rate which would give some enhancement to those pepole who held 
only fully assessed old measured land on account of increased value of prod uce—rwould 
produce more than the fifty per cent. to which the enhancement was to be limited. Jt 
was then by means of revenue rates framed on this principle that the distribution 
of the enhancement over the remainder of the district was carried out, The system 
was not, however, employed in its entirety till Gangé Salan, the fifth pargana, came to 
be assessed. In Talla Saldn it was applied to the average villages of each patti, but for 
the superior and inferior classes arbitrary rates were chosen which it was thought would 
give suitable enhancements. In the three pattis of Malla Salin rates were similarly 
chosen ; that for average villages being deduced from the fact that the incidence in the 
rest of the pargana was between seven and eight annas, that as inferior Villages 
were more plentiful than superior ones, the average, 7.¢., most frequently occurring 
village, must be assessed a little higher than the mean incidence on the pargana, and 
that the application of the rate did not give enhancements disproportioned to the advance 
of individual villages. 


Generally speaking though the revenue rate may have some basis of fact, the circles 
to which they are applied are no doubt purely empirical, 7. e., based on the Settlement 
Officer’s opinion and not onany statistics. Another Settlement Officer or a revising 
authority might have a different opinion as to the equality of villages which have been 
classed as equal, and there are no rents or other means by which the equality of 
villages can be tested. It is for this reason that the circles, particularly in the latter 
part of the aseessment have veen constructed on very broad lines; it was thought less 
likely to cause injustice to lay down a single standard for all villages which bore a 
general resemblance than to assess each asa unit requiring separate treatment. The 
circles are empirical, but they are not arbitrary. And to avoid prejudice in the classi- 
fication, it was made in the field before the statistics of the village bad been seen, and 
in nine cases out of ten this classification was subsequently sustained. The assignment 
of revenue rates usually proceeded concurrently with the framing of the circles, but in 
cases the revenue rate was not fixe] till the circle was complete, as in the Rénigarh 
circle of Chandpur, The reverse process was never followed, 7. ¢., of selecting the rates 
first, and classing the villages so as to fit in with them, 


104. After the assessment at standard rates of the village had been deter- 
mined and modified where necessary in the manner described in § 101 on account of 
defective classification of soils, or the particular poverty or goodness of a portion of 
the village lands, the resulting demand was tested to see whether it was suitable to the 
progress made by the village since last settlement. The tests applied were 26 
follows :—(1) To the last settlement area was added a percentage varying from one 
third in the case of fairly level villages to one half in those steeply situated to allow 
for difference of measurement, and the increase in cultivation was then compared with 
the increase in assessment, (2) the increase in population was compared with the enbance- 
ment of the demand, aad (3) the incidence on the population was considered, If teste (1) 
and (3) shewed the new assessment to be fair, while (2) sbewed it to be wrong, 7. e., if 
the enhancement was proportionate to the recorded increase in cultivation since last 
settlement, and the incidence on the present population was not unduly high but the 
enhancement was excessive considering the increase in population, then it was tolerably 
certain that tbe Jast settlement measurement was defective and the old assessment 
consequently too low. If test (3) alone shewed correct and a careful consideration of 
the case shewed no material difference between this village and others, it appeared thas 
the last settlement assessment was made anomalous for causes no longer existing. If 
all three tests shewed that the new demand was disproportionate, the position of the 
village in the circle was reconsidered, and unless there were spe ’.| reasons to account 
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for the difference, e, g., cultivation of some of the assessable area by another village, 
transfer at the present survey of superior land to the assessable area of another village, 
or vice versd—matters which frequently came to light when the assessment which 
seemed improper was further enquired into—or unless in spite of unexplained differen- 
ces the Settlement Officer was positively sure on general grounds of the equality of the 
village with others in the circle, ihe circle classification of the village was altered. 
These tests, resting as they did on the revenue hitherto paid by the village, were as 
little empirical as any that could be devised for Garhwal 


105. The prescribed test for the adequacy or otherwise of the new demand was 
the valuation statement. This consisted of the estimated total produce of the village 
worked out according to the different classes of soi!. Very careful enquiries were made 
from hundreds of people in hundreds of villages by Mr. Partridge before be framed the 
valuation statement for each ciass of soil in each of the thirty-seven circles of the 
Bérahsyn pargana, besides cuttings of crops conducted under careful supervision, The 
figures thus arrived at were estimates of the average yield spread over a series of years 
good, bad and indifferent, But he was careful to state that “ these figures have no 
pretence toaccuracy. Accuracy ina matter of this sort is absolutely impossible.” In 
calculating the prices obtainable for the produce too, the most careful and extensive 
enquiries were made, and the rates taken were those which generally prevailed 2 month 
or so after harvest ascertained by enquiry from the people throughout the pargana. 
Mr, Partridge says “ The ‘ money and grain rents paid by s¢rténs’ have not helped me 
at all in framing my average estiosated produce values ... for the rents entered appear 
to be generally fictitious ; nor have the prices that have been paid by purchasers of land 
of recent years been of much assistance, for in five sale deeds out of six a fictitious 
price seems to be entered, with a view to warding off any suits to enforcea right of 
pre-emption, and it is generally impossible to get at the actual sum which changed 
hands,” ‘he prices entered are those obtainable from sellers in villages, not those 
ruling at bazdrs. Most villages have no bazdér near where they could dispose of their 
surplus produce, and carriage to a distance is expensive, at the ruling rate of nine pies 
per maund per mile, A list of the prices adopted is annexed :— 


Paddy acs a 18 pdthas about 62 Ihs per Rupee, 
Wheat eae aes 10 » ” 41 ths ” ” 
Mandwa ies eee 20 » 79 ~~ ibs ” ” 
Jhangora... ae 21 ” ”» 79 ~~ Ibs oi " 
Barley ave aes 20 mn a 81 its a ” 
Til eee we 10 ” ” 3L ibs » ‘i 
Gahat one see 16 » ” 71 tbs ” ” 


But even granting that these prices were uniform for the articles they represent, 
the application of uniform produce rates to fictitious classes of soil must result in ficti- 
tious produce values. Thus Mr, Partridge :—‘ For instance in a circle containing say 
twenty villages there may be a little sera (irrigated land) in perhaps eight of them. 
In two of those villages tue irrigated land is perhaps dofasli, growing crops annually 
worth perhaps Rs.50 per bist ; in the other six it is el-fasli, the water supply being defi- 
cient, and the crops per bist are not worth more than Rs. 30 annually.” But the prices 
are not uniform either for each kind of produce or for each village in the pargana or in the 
same village two years running, as the difficulties in communication in a district like this 
make the local price of grain dependent entirely on the most minutely local harvest. For 
Instance rice grown in irrigated land (dhdm) invariably fetches a higher price than rice 
grown indry jand (sdti) and the quality of irrigated rice and therefore its value 
varies to the extent of one hundred per cent, according to the available water-supply. 
Kimilli is less valuable than hansrdéj and hansrdj than bdsmatti and the water- 
supply required for each is in direct proportion to its value, and the varieties of rice are 
practically infinite. And in the matter of first class land it is much thesame. The 
pepper patches near the dwellings have not the same productive value as the grain 
lands, though both being included in the same soil class must have the same valuation 
tates applied to them. 


The voluation statements 


Assessments differing 
from standard rates by 
more than ten per cent. 


Untikidd on kietbal.. 
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For the rest of the district these BarahsyGn rates have been accepted unaltered 
for circles of similar values. It would be a tedious matter to give bere these values for 
each crop in the one hundred and thirly-five classes of land in detail. The total 
values of the estimated gross produce for each pargana are contained iu Appendix VI, 
They are to quote Mr. Partridge’s words, probably ‘(as near an approximation to the 
truth as can be guessed at,’”? The detailed calculations on which they are founded are 
given in Appendix VIA, while the produce values of each circle together with the 
proportion taken as revenue are given in Appendix VII, which contains the totals of 
the Circle Register. 


106. A list of villages in which the assessment differed from the demand at 
standard rates by more than ten per cent, was required to be submitted to the Board for 


sanction along with the pargana reports, apparently in oider that the revising authority 
might ascertain that the assessment was being conducted on a basis of strict circle 


rates, and wilh due regard to method and order, The departures from standard rates 


to this extent for any other reason than to remedy inequalities caused by the defective 
classification are, as has been stated, exceedingly rare. And those made to remedy such 
inequalites can hardly Le called such a departure from the standard rate as is contem. 
plated by the rules, which would rather concern such matters as inability of the village 
to pay the full assessment. In the case of Ndégpur, where the elassification was revised 
in detail, it was only found necessary to assess one village at a sum differing from the 
revenue standard rates by ten per cens. and this one was due to the system of classification 
of soils. Ina few cases the assessment differs from the revenue at standard rates 
Lecause it was thought unnecessary to reduce the old demand, and in one case because 


it was thought inadvisable to enhance it. In most cases the differences oecur in the 


case of very petty estates, nearly half of them with a demand of less than Rs, 10, 
in which any departure whatever from the standard rate must be a departure exceeding 
ten rer cent. as both the revenue at standard rates and the proposed demand are framed 
in whole rupees. A list of these villages is given in Appendix IX to this report. 


107. When the land came to be measured up at last settlement, it was found 
in many cases that fields, which were as fay as position was concerned an integral part 
of one village, were cultivated from another, and had always been assessed as part of 
the latter village. No doubt in the earlier absence of land records it wasfound convenient 
to identify the land with the people cultivating it. At last settlement such fields were 
measured in the ‘hasra and map of the village ia which they geographically lay, but 
in the phdnt or revenue roll, they were transferred to the village which had hitberto 
paid revenue for them, and this process was known as intithdb, (selection) or khetbat 
\field division). Asthe revenue was assessed on the land as given in the padnt it 
became an exceedingly difficult matter to ascertain in such cases what was the revenue 
paid by the land represented by the map of any one villae. This was emphasized: 
in cases where natural calamities, hail or flood, rendered it necessary to remit revenue 
Moreover land of the same quality in the same map paid different revenue rates 
according to the village in which it was included. The inconveniences of this system 
and the impossibility of satisfactorily inspecting and assessing as one mabil fields 
scattered over half a dozen villages, led to the abandonment of this system at the 
present settlement except in Barahsytin pargana, The land shewn in each map was 
taken as the unit of assessment, Where, as in the case of Nali and Badoli in Ajmm, 
the fields of several mahdls were so interspersed,that they had been all measured on one 
map, no difficulty occurred. The lands of all three were asscssed at the eame rate. 
But whena village mapped by itself held also by way of intihhdb a few fields in 
another village, the latter were assessed at the rate applied to the latter village, Bub 
it would have been a source of great confusion to have included in onc madd Jand inclu 
ded in different assessment circles. Accordingly sueb land was cut off from the mahal 
which had hitherto held it by way of inéikhab and included in the village within 
whose boundaries it lay.. Owing, however, to a great outery of the people eonrerncd 
at what thy eorsidered an infringement of their rights, chiefly the padbdus, whose dues 
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being proportionate to the amount of revenue collected, here and there underwent 
some slight change, and to the fact that in one case the Commissioner in appeal directed 
that the intikhdb of two villages in Chaundkot should be allowed as heretofore thereby 
including in the same mahd! land of two different assessment circles, a concession 
was made, The settlement records were in every case arranged throughout according 
to the village map, and the revenue roll or phdnt thus agreed with the land within the 
village boundaries, but instead of copies of this being distributed to the padhdns hy 
which they should regulate their collections, phdnts were compiled containing selected 
entries from the settlement phdnis relating only to those cultivators who belonged to 
the padhan’s village. To take a very simple case, supposing A, B, C, X, Y, Z, appeared 
in the settlement revenue rolls of two villages, A, B,C residing in one, and X, Y, Z in 
the other, the phdnt for the malguzar of A’s village would contain the entries relating 
to the land of A, B and C in both villages ; similarly the phdnt for X’s village. To 
avoid any future confusion the amounts for both villages were separately entered, thase 
for the village in which the land was measured in black ink and for others in red. 
The mdlguzdr’s and thokddér’s dues were calculated according to the amount shewn 
in the intikhdb phadnt. This arrangement afforded perfect satisfaction and at the 
same time avoided more confusion than was necessary, In the non-cadastrally sur- 
veyed pattis, as there was no survey, the old intokhdb had of course to be allowed to 
stand, a matter which occasioned some difficulty, as it was not easy to tell in such 
cases what extent of new cultivation belonged to cach village. This was particularly 
the case in Band patti where oue village Hit has no map at all, consisting entirely 
of fields taken from other villages by «nttkhdb. In such a case it was impossible to 
say without a survey what part of the new cultviation in these several villages 
should be credited to Hat. The villagers’ word had to be taken in the matter. 


108, The non-cadastrally surveyed part of Garhw4l includes the following par- 
ganas and pattis -— 


Badhan ... i ... Pattis Pindarpfr and Nandak. 

Nagpur ... wee - 4. Pattis Kéliphat Talli and Malli, Négpur 
Malla, Maikbandé, Bamsu and Parkandi, 

Dasauli ... aus .» The whole. 

Painkhandé hs ... The whole. 


The method of settlement was a subject of much discussion; it was at one 
time proposed that all new cultivation should be measured up and shewn on the 
old maps, and rules were framed tv regulate the assessment. But it was finally laid 
down in Government Order No. = dated 31st August 1894, that the expense of 
such asurvey could only be justified on the ground of its necessity, and that as the 
total enbancement for the district had been fixed at fifty per cent. there would, after 
the settlement of the cadastrally surveyed pattis had been completed, be a definite 
balance to be obtained from the non-cadastrally surveyed parts which the settlement 
officer could, by his local knowledge, allot to the various pattis in the same way as the 
pargana distribution had been made in lower Garhwil, while the distribution of the 
allotment over the various villages of the patti could be carried out by the padhdns 
themselves, assisted, if necessary, by the patwaris. It has been seen that a similar 
method of assessment was adopted by Mr. Traill. There were no hard and fast rules 
laid down and the conduct of the settlement on the general principles laid down in the 
Government Order was _ left to the descretion of the Settlement Officer. 


109, The conditions of the settlement precluded anything of the nature of a 
record of rights, but still for each village a list would be required showing what people 
were to pay the new demand. Such a list already existed in the phdnt or revenue 
roll and this was the only record of rights drawn up by My. Batten in a settlement made 
like the present one without a survey. The list was, however, very incomplete owing 
to unrecorded mutations, and also to rights in cultivation made since last settlement, 
which, of course, would now be assesaed to revenue. There was no hope of the villagera 


revising the phdnt by themselves, and the work was. therefore .undertqken ' by Govern- 
26 | 


The non-cadastrally 
surveyed tract. 


Revieon of the phdné, 


Estimate of the orca ap- 
der cuitivation, 


Inspection. 
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ment agency, under proper supervision, as a preliminary to the assessment. The Settle. 
ment Deputy Collector undertook this revision in the tract west of the Alaknanda 
(Nagpur) togetaer with Painkhanda; the Deputy Collector in charge of the northern 
sub-division, who is very lightly worked, the remainder of the tract east of the Alak. 
nanda, Detailed instructions were given to them, the general purporé of which wag 
that they were to proceed to the patti, to call up all the co-sharers and khdekare of 
each village in turn, to read out the old phdnt enquiring whether each man entered 
in it was in possession of his share and if not who represented him, and finally to en- 
quire what new proprietors or occupancy tenants there weve in the village and how 
they became so, Special attention was to be paid to unrecorded union or partition of 
sharers and to co-parceners of undivided joint families. A new draft phcnt was to be 
written oub there and then according to the information received, and again read 
out, and amendments made, until the whole was approved as correct by the villagers, 
This “skeleton phdnt,” as it was called, wus to contain the names only, with no record 
of the area held or the revenue to be paid, for, as the former included the new unmeasur- 
ed cultivation and the latter was not yet settled, neither were known. A copy of the 
draft phdnt was to be posted up in the villages, and notice given that for a month’s 
time objections to it weuld be taken into consideration, After that the phdné would 
be finally approved. 


110. Lalso asked the two Deputy Collectors depnted to this work to make en- 
quiries into the extension of cultivation in each village, and to make a rough estimate, 
if possible after actual inspection of the village, of the total amount of cultivation in ex- 
istence there. Unfortunately both misinterpreted these instructions. Instead of esti- 
mating the whole cultivation roughly, say in tens of bisis, they proceeded to try and 
measure up the new cultivation with the help of amins, Of course it can in some 
places be asserted that such and such a field is new cultivation, but there is a great deal 
of new cultivation which consists in mere extensions of old fields into surrounding waste 
and of these no such measurement can take account, This measurement is therefore 
bound to be less accurate as regards the total cultivation than an intelligent estimate 
would be. Moreover, the measurement le[t out of account other matters, such as the 
amount of last settlement (measured) old fallow which had since beon brought under eul- 
tivation, The amins too, frequently measured uncultivated cld fallow to get what they 
thought would represent a fair amount of new land in each village, However, except 
in a few cases, by Pandit Manik Lal, no attempt was made to map cultivation, and the 
whole operations were carried out expeditiously and inexpensively. The trouble taken 
over these measurements in the case of both Deputy Ccllectors, led the phdnt work, 
really far the most important of the two, not perhaps to be neglected, but to have less 
attention paid to it than it deserved, with the result that the “skeleton phdnts” were 
not so accurate as they should have been. This is partly the fault of my directions, 
which did not call attention sufficiently to the necessity for recording new hissecdrs 
and khdckars io unmeasured land, but also partly to a neglect to follow out the 
prescribed procedure, In many villages the draft phdént was never even posted up at 
all. Pandit Manik Lal entered on the work in January ; Pandit Dharmanand in Febru- 
ary. Both officers concluded their work in May 1895, 


111. The inspection was made during the latter half of April, May, June, the 
first week of July, and the last three weeks in September. The general plan adopted 
was to go over the whole patti and get a look at every village, without making any 
attempt to go into each, and at the same time to compare it with the last settlement 
map and see the quality of the palpably new cultivation as compared with the old ; 
also if possible, to get an idea of its quantity. At the same time the appearance of 
the village was observed, and enquiries were made regarding the means and condt- 
tion of the inhabitants. The Deputy Collectors furnished me with abstracts of their 
measuiements shewing the new cultivation in each fof, The amins’ measurements 
could thus be checked and where it was found that they had measured old fallow an 
allowance was made off the Deputy Collector’s figures. As far as possible it was also 
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observed what quantity of land measured at last settlement as old fallow had since been 
cultivated, and what cultivated land had fallen waste. As might have been expected all 
or almost all the palpably new cultivation was in inferior land, but as I have already 
stated, the palpable new cultivation by no means exhausts the sum. However in the 
statements only the palpable new cultivation has been shewn, as the quantity of the 
rest may be guessed at and may be taken into account in assessment; but it wouid 
be hopeless to attempt to put down figures for each village, For the same reason 
irrigation made since last settlement in land then measured, is not shewn, though no 
doubt considerable, The figures given are those set down by the Deputy Collectors, 
corrected by the addition of last settlement measured fallow now cultivated, and hy the 
deduction where necessary of old fallow measured as cultivation by the amins. The 
only exception to this procedure was in the case of the upper villages of the Niti Pass 
in Malla Painkhanda, where the Deputy Collector’s measurements, no doubt owing to 
their having been made at a time when no crops were on the ground, seemed to me so 
hopelessly below the correct figure that I substituted my own for them. In the case 
of Malla Painkkanda, which was not measured at last settlement, the land has been 
roughly classified into irrigated, dry and katil, In the remaining pattis all new cul- 
tivation, unless it was irrigated, has been classed as second class dry as has also been 
last settlement fallow now cultivated. 


112. The basis of the assessment was the determination by the Settlement Officer 
of a definite sum as the new demand for each patti, Once fixed, this was never altered, 
and the new demand of the various villages of the patti had to be so arranged that 
the total amounted to this determined sum, neither more nor less, 


The patti assessment was fixed with regard to all available statistical and local 
information, The inspection made in the manner described in the last section gave 
a fairly good idea of the resources of each part, and these were compared with those 
of adjoining pattis in the cadastrally surveyed area, There were also figures for 
the increase of population since last settlemeut, which formed some guide to the pro- 
gress made, The percentage of new cultivation found by the Deputy Collectors, was 
increased by an estimated ten per cent., sometimes more, sometimes less, for unverifi- 
able increase in cultivation. These figures also formed the basis of comparison with 
pattis of the cadastrally surveyed (ract, and between pattis of the non-cadastrally sur- 
veyed tract inter se. The number of cattle in each patti was also compared, though 
as the number of these, is, in the part in question, to a certain degree in inverse ratio to 
the goodness of the land, the villages agriculturally poor being more pastoral, and vice 
versd, it is doubtful whether perhaps too much stress was not Jaid on this matter, 
The bearing of cach of these factors on one another was also considered, The consi- 
derations which finally determined the enhancement for each patti have been gone 
into at length in the pargana assessment reports and it is not necessary to repeat them 
here. The enhancement was usually determined in the form of a percentage on the 
old demand, 


After this sum had been determined, the padhdns and thokdars of the patti were 
assembled at some convenient place, either in the patti or on the borders of it, and they 
were given the amount to divide up among themselves. This they hardly ever suc- 
ceeded in doing, except in cases where the distribution was practically made by the pat- 
wari, The assessment was usually distributed among the villages ina panchdyat of 
mélguedrs, with the thokdarsas assessors. The villages were called out one by one; 
the mdlguzdr of each was called up and asked how much in his opinion was due to 
his village as the share of the patti enhancement, Sometimes he gave an opinion; 
sometimes he would not. Then the thokdérs gave their several opinions, and then 
any one else among the mdlguzdrs who wanted to give his opinion gave it, and if 
necessary the mdlguzdrs of adjoining villages were asked their opinions. The Settle- 
ment Officer then settled the new demand, In this way trial sums were fixed for 
each village. Any excess or deficiency in the total of these trial figures was liquidated 
or made good by reductions or enhancements either for all villages or for those only 


The agsesament. 


Malle Painkbanda, 


Viacal history. 


‘from that adopted in the rest of the non-cadastrally surveyed tract, 
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which in the opinion of the mdlguzérs were most suitable for such treatment, Whe 
ther the assessments were settled in open panchdyat in this manner or by the mélpy. 
zdrs themselves, I made no scruple in altering the sum fixed for any village if it se 
ed inequitable, though small differences were left alone. The propriety of the fey 
assessment was tested in each case by comparing its ipcidence on the estimated cultiva. 
tion, the population and the cattle. The value of the two last tests is greatest in indica. 
ting whether the village is deficient in either cultivators or cattle, and whether it i; 
or is not safe to assess up to the full average rates on the cultivated area, rather thay 
ag indicating the sum at which the village may be assessed. 


For the non-cadastrally surveyed tract, as far as possible, similar statements wor 
prepared to those prescribed for the cadastrally surveyed area, and full assesament 
notes were written on each village. 

113. In Malla Painkhanda, for various reasons, the method of assessment differed - 
It compriees 
the country lying within the Niti and Mén4 Passes and is unlike any other part of 
Garhwél. It was not measured at last settlement with the exception of one village 
“by reason of the snow” accord ing to the notes in the village records. Sir Henry 
Rameay added that “the operation would obviously have been useless.” There is 
however, 2 considerable extent of cultivation, nearly one thousand acres according to th 
estimate pow made, among twenty-three villages—an allowance not much inferior 
to that in the rest of Garhw4l, Cultivation is sometimes on level pieces of land along 
the river, sometimes on the hillside and very badly terraced, and sometimes consists 
of forest clearings, which are cultivated two or three years in succession and then abar- 
doned till shrubs have again grown up in five to ten years time. There being little 
or no rain to wash down the soil, there is little difference in productiveness between 
Jevel and sloping land. Agriculture is carried on at heights varying from about 8,500 
feet above sea level at Rini to 11,500 at Niti. In the. M4né Pass, only chud and \ 
phdpar are grown. In the Niti Pass wheat, barley and mustard are also raised, but 
only in irrigated land, The most important crops are barley, the outturn of which 
in the best land is equal to that in the rest of the district, and phépar, of which th 
outturn is said to average ten pdthds to the nG2i of lard, value about eight anna, 
or about Rs. 10 to the acre, though it is probably frequently double this, The value of 
barley here is 6 or 7 pdthds (25 to 30 lbs) to the rupee. 


114, It is necessary here to briefly recapitulate the fiscal history of this part 
which differs to some extent from that of the rest of the district. The quotations 
made are from Mr, Traill’s “ Statistical Report on the Bhotea Mahdls of Kumaun.” 


Malla Painkhanda, or the greater part of it, appears to have been originally colo- 
nized from Tibet, ‘‘ Personal appearance, language, religion, customs and tradition 
all unite in pointing the origin of the present inhabitants to the adjoining Tartar pro 
vince of Tilet.” “ Bhote for a considerable period subsequent to its colonization 
formed an integral part of the mother country. The trade carried on by its inhabi- 
tants rendered them in some degree dependent on the will of the neighbouring Cis- | 
Himalaya chiefs ; but they were long able to repel the contracted efforts of the latter — 
made for their subjugation.” When the petty principalities of Garhwal became united 
under one Raja, the result was the conquest of Malla Painkhanda which took place 
about four centuries ago. “In becoming subject to the Cis-Himalayan power, the . 
Bhotiyds were by no means withdrawn from their allegiance to the parent state, but : 
still continued to acknowledge the supremacy of both—an anomalous state of euhje- 
tion which their paramount interests in continuing to be the medium of commercial inter 
course between Hindustan and Tibet will tend to perpetuate.” In 1825 A.D, the 
revenue demands of the Tibetans consisted of sink thal (land revenue); yd thal (tat 
on sunshine) and kytin thal (tax on the profits of trade). The sinh thal was assessed 
at twelve polas (cakes) of gur, about one rupee in value, per konch on the khdlsa lauds 
(the extent of a konch is not stated). But as a great portion of each village was rest 
free under former grants, the aggregate payments under this head were very trifling. 
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The yd thal was assessed at one cake of balma, or dried yeast, per house. The kyén 
thal was levied in the shape of transit duties, kyén kal, at the rate of ten per cent. on 
grain, which was taken at the first mart visited by the Bhotiyds, but only on the first 
investment of each trader during the season, ‘The load of every tenth sheep together 
with the wool on its back was taken. Asthe duty was levied according to an ancient 
tariff, broadcloth and many articles the export of which commenced at a comparatively 


recent date, passed untaxed, 

The revenues “exacted by their Hindu conquerors” [from the Bhotiyas] “have 
ever been more costly and more extensive. On their final subjugation, the Bhot 
Gls were subjected to a tribute in gold dust.” No revenue appears to have been 
ever taken by the Garhwal Rijis from the villages in the Mana Pass. These were 
from the first granted in religious assignment to the temple of Badrinéth, which is 
But in the Niti Pass the assets made available to the Government 


mah 


situated in the pass, 

demand comprised : 
}. Profits of trade. 

Tandkar or loom tax, 

Produce of agriculture. 

Produce of jungles (roots and drugs.) 

Musk, 

Kota baz, hawks. 

Bhaunra or wild bees nests. 


1 ot > ww 


In the original kaniingo vecords, not now available, the assessment was made up 
of separate sums under these heads. The aggregate tribute on the Niti Pass was 206 
damola of gold, equal to 103 tolas. The Bhotiyds were also liable with other subjects 
to extraordinary demands on occasions of war, etc., but as their assessment included a 
tax on trade, they were exempted from the payment of transit and bazdr duties 
throughout Garhwal. This tribute was for mutual convenience commuted into silver 
and goods. The equivalent in silver was Rs. 12 per tola, anda fixed and permanent 
valuation was made of the various commodities received in payment, ‘As the market 
prices of these articles fell below the rates in the original schedule, it became the ob- 
ject of the Bhotiyds to extend their payments in them : the proportion was ultimately 
established at one-half in kind and the rest in coin; and in the event of the Bhotiyds 
being required to pay the whole of their assessment in money, a deduction of twenty- 
five per cent, was allowed on the portion payable in merchandise, such being in point 
of fact the actual depreciation in current prices from the rates fixed in the original 
appraisement. During the Government of the Rajas, the public demand continued 
unaltered.” The Government revenue was imposed on each pass in one sum and the 
detailed assessments left to be settled by the béirhdés, or village headmeu, among them- 
selves, The tribute was apportioned by them, being levied every third year wholly on 
the land, and in the interval in the shape of a property or capitation tax. 


When the Gurkhas conquered Garhwal, the “‘ resistance on the part of the Bhotiyas, 
joined to an exaggerated reputation for wealth, marked them out for peculiar exac- 
tions.” As against the demand of Rs. 1,200 under the Rajis, the assessment rose to 
Rs. 7,000 in the Niti pass, while in some years nearly double the sum was extorted 
under various pretences by the officers employed in the collection.” This resulted in 
the dissipation of the capital and stock of the Bhotiyas, who finally, when their means 
and credit were exhausted, took to emigration, The Nepal Government hearing of 
this, sent “an officer of reputation” to resettle the Bhot mahals. The revenue in the 
Niti pass was reduced by him to Rs, 4,700, 

115. On tho iatroduction of the British Government in 1815 A. D. the autho- 
rized collections of the two preceding years were assumed as the standard for the 
current year, but as the whole demand was made payable in coin a deduction of twenty- 
five per cent, was granted on the half till then payable in merchandise, and a further 
deduction to the same amount was allowed as discount on the Gurkha currency. The 
total assessment in the Niti pass was thus reduced to Rs. 1,016. “In the year 1875 
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Sambat (1818 A. D.) a general abolition of the customs and transit duties throughout 
the province took place ; the tax on the profits of trade hitherto levied from the Bhow 
tiyas, as partaking of the same nature was included in that measure : a partial remission 
on the same account was made in the jama of some of the lower villages, while both 
in these and in Bhote, the items of musk, bees-wax, and hawks were struck ont ot 
the availal,le assets.” Thus the demand was reduced to Rs. 436 in 1880 Sambat, and 
in subsequent years a progressive rise took place on account of increase in cultivation 
brought about principally by the return of people who had emigrated during the Gen 
kba Government. 

Mr. Batten was of opinion that “ Mr. Commissioner Traill had made an excessire 
sacrifice of revenue when he introduced his nominal land tax and calculations of Dieta 
into the upper parganas, because there being no surplus produce from which rent or 
revenue could be derived,”’ a land tax appeared to him absurd. It is satisfactory to 
note, however, that although Mr. Batten obtained the sanction of the Board to assess 
villages on their general capabilities, he, ‘‘ with some slight reductions in the case of 
two broken down villages kept the Government demand for Malla Painkhanda yp. 
altered,” 

Mr. Beckett modestly dismissed the Bhot mahAls in his settlement report of 1866 
with the remark that all the information regarding them had been fully given in the 
printed reports already referred to, though he mentions that “of late years the value of 
borax has fallen so low that a very limited quantity is brought from Hundes.” Neyer. 
theless he raised the assessment of the Niti pass from Rs, 537 to Rs. 826, an increase 
of over fifty per cent. It has already been stated that there was no measurement of 
the land except in the case of one village, Kosa, and if is a little difficult to say how 
the assessments were arrived at. An enumeration was made of the cattle, but it dors 
not appear that the revenue was settled by that means any more than by the estimate 
of the cultivation which also appears to have been made, Sir H. Ramsay in his re 
view says “the revenue may be almost strictly called a poill-tax.” Probably Mr, 
Beckett like Mr, Batten assessed on the trading prosperity of the village. Then the 
Government demand having been arrived at, the cesses, etc., were added and the total 
sum divided among the co-sharers, partly with reference to the amount of land they 
held, and partly with reference to the cattle. In villages in which cattle were not 
numerous, the assessment purported to be wholly on the Jand, so that it seems vey 
improbable that the revenue was arrived at by counting up the cattle. At this settle- 
ment also the customary dues payable by the génth villages in the Mand pass, as 
elsewhere, were commuted to a fixed cash payment and Rs. 403 assessed on them, The 
revenue assessed by Mr. Beckett on three villages Niti, Margaon and Mani, has heen 
Teduced since last settlement, on the ground of Joss of live stock; though with the 
exception of Niti and Mana every village shews a considerable increase in live stock 
since last settlement. 

116, At the present settlement the Bhotiyds claimed a reduction of revenue, 
mainly on two grounds; (1) that their trade had decreased, (2) that they ought not 
to be taxed on their cattle as they pay grazing dues to the Forest Department when 
they journey to the foot of the hills, To consider the second objection first, the 
only Bhotiyé cattle which pay dues in the Bhdbar are the sheep and goats, which pay 
six pies per head. During 1894-95 it appears that grazing dues were thus paid at 
Réimnagar and Kotdwara on account of between 9,500 and 10,000 sheep and goats of 
the Niti and Mina passes, the sum paid being about Rs. 300. This agrees very closely 
with the statistics of the total number of sheep and goats possessed by the Bhotiyis. 
It is evident therefore that these people now pay a considerable sum as grazing dues 
from which they were exempt at the time of last settlement. It is obviously easier 
to reduce the assessment of Malla Painkbanda than to allow free grazing to a certain 
community at Kotdwara, and to this extent the demands of the Bhotiyés are reasouable, 

As regards the decrease of trade it appears that the Tibetan Government has 
within the last eight or ten years reduced the dues payable by the Bhotiy‘s, though 
whether in consideration of hard times or not it is impossible to say. The former 
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eustomary due of the tenth sheep load has in the Niti pass been reduced to two sheep 
loads for each trader on the first journey in the year and one on each succeeding jour- 
ney. No land revenue is now paid by villages in the Niti pass, In the Midna pass 
the old and heavier dues are said to continue in Force, Mana pays Rs, 44 as land re- 
venue and the load of each tenth sheep. The same used to be paid by Pandukeshwar, 
put as very few people from that village now trade, the land revenue has been reduced 
to Rs. 25. The only statistics regarding the trade are those which have been collected 
at the registration posts in each pass for the last ten or twelve years, From these it 
appears that the Tibetan trade is not declining at present, and there is no reason for 
supposing that it has declined within the last thirty years. It is probable, however, 
that dearness of grain has had the effect of cutting down the Bhotiyas’ profits very 
considerably. Trade may have extended, but at the same time profits have almost 
certainly decreased, 

117. On the general grounds that a tax on trade was undesirable, and particu- 
Jarly so in the case of the Tibetan trade, which affords employment to thousands in the 
most sterile part of Garhwil, and provides a market for produce in the same region, 
thus encouraging agriculture, which without this stimulus would inevitably languish ; 
and that with the enhancement of land revenue of the whole district at the present 
settlement limited to fifty per cent., there was no necessity for taxing the trade of the 
Bhotiy4s, it was decided to make the assessment only on the third and fourth items 
of the old list, as had been done by Mr. Traill, viz.— 

Produce of agriculture, 


Produce of jungles. 

The latter, consisting originally of a royalty on wild roots and drugs, was made 
to take the form of consolidated grazing dues on the excess of cattle in any village 
over the number necessary for cultivation, In villages outside Painkhanda, the excess 
of cattle had in fact been taken into account in fixing the revenue at last settlement. 
(Vide § 25). The assessment of the first item was made by applying rough revenue 
rates to the estimated cultivated area of the village, The rates were :— 

Re. 1-0-0 per bisi of irrigated land, 
», 0-8-0 ditto dry do, 
» 0-4-0 ditto  katél do. 

The land revenue payable thus was calculated out, and the assessment roughly 
determined, which might or might not be the same as that obtained by the calculation. 
When the reduction of revenue would be very large a higher figure was frequently 
fixed ; also if the land appeared to be better than usual, 


After the land vevenue proper had been fixed, the assessment, if any, on account 
of the consolidated grazing dues was settled. It was assumed for this purpose that— 

8 sheep or goats=1 jiibd, yak, horse or buffalo, 

4 sheep or goats=1 cow, ox or ass, 

It was also assumed that for the cultivation of land paying Re, 1 of revenue five 
oxen or their equivalent in other animals were necessary. This allowance of five oxen 
or the equivalent in other cattle constitutes the free allowance for each village; any 
thing over and above this was calculated for the purpose of grazing dues at the 
rate of— 

40 sheep or goats } 

10 cows, oxen or asses per rupee, 

5 jabds, yaks, horses or buffaloes 

Here again, as in the case of the agricultural assessment, the actual calculated 
result was not always taken. When the number of cattle was very much in excess, 
a deduction was allowed on account of the unstable character of the assets, Where 
there was reason to believe that the whole number of cattle had not been returned, the 
demand for consolidated grazing dues was fixed at something above the calculated 
assessment, It must be remembered that the sum is assessed on the excess of cattle 
only, not on the whole number. The assessment on this account im the Niti _ pase 
amounts to only Rs, 162 out of a total of Re, 593, 


The assessments in the 
Niti pass. 


The assessment of the 
Méné pass, 


Patti maps of the non- 
ecadastrally surveyed 
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ed fee simple villages. 


Graduated aasessmente, 
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Tt will be observed that in the case of Malla Painkhanda, the plan followed in the 
other non-cadastrally surveyed pattis, of fixing the demand for the patti and allowin 
the padhins to divide it amongst themselves was abandoned. The reason of this - 
that as some villages required enhancement and others a reduction of revenue, the mgj. 
guzérs could not be trusted to divide a sum involving a total reduction themselyes, 
Each would have demanded a portion of the reduction as his share and right, and the 
intended revision would have proved nugatory. 


118. The assessment on the M4na pass was made on somewhat different princi-. 
ples. The people here are oridinary Hindus, except in Mana which is peopled by Mér. 
chas. The cultivation is very straggling and difficult to estimate, In Midna village 
on account of the cattle not having come up from the lower hills no accurate census 
could be made in time. All the villages in the pass are ginth; the revenue previously 
to last settlement used to be liquidated chiefly by carrying grain to the temple from 
the lower parganas. A good deal of the revenue is liquidated in this way now, only 
the cash earned is given to the temple instead of the direct service. The Pandu- 
keshwar people make use of their land to build shops, which are let out at exorbitant 
rates to dealers, as much as Rs. 80 a year being paid; while the Ména people make a 
large income out of the supply of firewood at Badrinéth. The pilgrimage is a source 
of profits in other ways also. On all these grounds it was thought desirable to regu. 
late the assessment in the Mana pass (there are only four villages) with regard to the 
expiring demand, rather than try to make any elaborate calculations, The Mand peo- 
ple could not pay their revenue. Their trade is stationary, if not declining; they are 
all heavily in debt, and their stock of cattle has decreased. They were given a sub- 
stantial reduction in revenue. Khiraun, a declining village was also allowed a reduc. 
tion. In the other two the former assessment was maintained. Thesum assessed op 
this pass was Rs. 269 making a total of Rs. 852 for the patti, a reduction of Rs. 333 
on the former assessment, an amount equal to the enhancement levied on Talla Pain- 
khanda. 

119. There were prepared at the same time that the assessment of the non-cadas- 
trally surveyed pattis was made, maps shewing the position of every village im each 
patti. There were no extant maps shewing this, and the absence hitherto of any map 
of this sort has been one of the difficulties of the hill districts, The patti maps pre- 
pared by the Survey Department for the cadastrally surveyed pattis have been one of 
the most valuable results of the recent survey, and an endeavour has been made in 
much humbler fashion to provide an index map of the position of villages in the non- 
cadastrally surveyed part. At the time of inspection the position of the cultivation 
and homesteads of each village were roughly noted on a copy of the Great Trigono- 
metrical survey maps, which give the position of all rivers and ravines and of almost 
all inhabited villages, so that the possible margin of errer is narrowed down very con- 
siderably, The details so gathered were afterwards plotted in on a map copied from 
the Great Trigonometrical survey maps on the scale of one inch to the mile. The posi- 
tion and extent of the cultivation of each village is approximately shewn, thongh, 
cultivation being always more or less interspersed with waste, and as even eoneiderable 
pieces of waste cannot be shewn on a map of this scale, the actual area under cultivar 
tion cannot be gauged from these maps. 

120, Fee-simple estates whose proprietors availed themselves of the opportunity 
of having their lands surveyed at their own cost, were assessed for cesses in the same 
way as other villages by means of circle rates. Those estates which were not surveyed 
in this manner were summarily assessed in asimilar fashion to villages in the non-cadas- 
trally surveyed part, Generally where the estate was entirely forest and waste, the 
old demand was retained. In the others, the assessment was roughly made on the 
area under tea and crops as shewn by tbe returns avd from inspection. A list of fee- 
simple villages is attached to this report as Appendix X showing how each estate wae 
dealt with, 

121, Under the orders of the Board, conveyed in the review of the Béransyun 
assessments, graduated assessments were to be allowed only in cases where the enhance 
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ment is more than’ 100 per cent. and the new assessment exceeds the old by not less 
than Rs. 25. In these cases 100 per cent. was to be taken at once ; another 50 per cent, 
from the beginning of the fourth year, and the remainder, if any, from the beginning 
of the seventh year. This rule was not extended to outlying hamlets, or laggas, though 
held under a separate engagement from the parent village, when both were owned by 
the same proprietors, unless the enhancement on both combined exceeded 100 per cent. 
Nor was it extended to the case of villages in which the excessive enhancement was due 
merely to the transfer of land from one village to another. No progressive assessment 
yas a6 a rule, allowed in cases where the enhancement exceeded 100 per cent. by one or 
two rupees only, and in the case of a similar excess over 150 per cent, uo intermediate 
stage was allowed, as aJso in cases where the total enhancement did not exceed Rs. 30, 
And in cases where the difference between the intermediate and final stages would be 
very great if calculated strictly by the above rule, the initial and intermediate demands 
were arranged so as to take at least one-third of the total enhancement in the first stage 
and at Jeast one-balf of the remainder in the second, thus leaving a sum not greater 
than one-third of the total enhancement to be added for the final stage. Details of the 
progressive assessments proposed were submitted to the Board with the pargana assess- 
ment reports, and were in every case sanctioned without modification, A list of the 
villages, incorporating alterations due to reductions on appeal and from other causes, is 
attached as Appendix VIII to this report. By parganas the numbers are shewn in the 
following statement :— 




















Number soy aps -_,|lutermedinte. 
Pargana. of Expiring | Initial. First) “Second Final, 
villages. demand. 3 years. 3 years, 

Rs. a. p. Rs, a. p. Rs. a. p Rs, a. p 
Biérahsydn wee one oa 36 |1,093 8 01/2,187 0 O| 2,539 00 |« 2,663 00 
Chaundkot eae ie ies 4| 143 0 0] 286 0 0 315 00 315 00 
Malla Salin abe se See 30 873 0 0/1744 0 O] 2,007 00] 2,097 00 
Talla Salén ot bea nee 32 738 8 0/1,535 0 O]| 1,803 00] 1,843 00 
Ganga Salin... vu vee 27 698 0 011,417 0 O] 1,686 00] 1,739 00 
Dewalgarh ry ose es 18 464 0 0 936 0 Of} 1,109 00] 1,184 00 
Chandpur aes ane on 19 387 0 0 818 0 0] 1,034 00/7 1,125 00 
Fiadhan, cadestrally surveyed aa 6 33 0 0 102 0 0 152 00 181 00 
Nagpur ditto aes G 195 0 0 390 0 0 443 00 443 00 
Dasauli, non-endastrally surveyed 2 44 0 0 99 0 0 110 00 110 00 
Total o8 179 | 4,669 0 0/9505 O 01] 11,198 001|11,650 00 





The small number of villages (two in all) in the non-cadastrally surveyed pattis is 
due to the fact that with no figures to back the assessments it was impossible to treble 
or quadruple the revenue of a village as had been frequently found necessary in the 
cadastrally surveyed pattis, even when it was certain that they bad developed to this 
extent. The comparatively large difference between the expiring demand and the initial 
new demand is due to the fact that the latter was necessarily by the rule at least twice 
ag much as the former, while the comparatively small difference between the initial and 
intermediate stages, is due to the fact that in many villages, the final differed from the 
initial demand by only a few rupees, The effect of these progressive assessments is to 
remit Rs, 2,145 a year for three years and Rs, 452 a year for three years more—in all 
Res, 7,791. 


122, The Garhwal Bhabar differs in so many respects from the hills that although 
scattered allusions have been made to it throughout the earlier part of this report, it has 
been deemed advisable to collect here in one place all matters relating to its assessment, 


The Garhwél Bbibar consits of a narrow strip of country below the foot of ihe 
hills, extending from the Ganges to the boundary of Kumaun,a distance of about fifty- 
eight miles, and bounded on the south by the Bijnor district from which it is separated 
by the submontano road. The average width of the tract is less than a mile though at 
one point near Kotdwira it broadens out to about two miles in width, 


There appears to have been no cultivation in any part of this tract at the time of 
the British occupation in 1@16 A.D, There is little doabt, however, that some part a% 
28 


The Bh&bar, 


The Bhabar cultivation. 
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least was cultivated in the time of Garhw4l Réjas. At Mawdkot there are the remaing 
of a fort and some tanks, and one Jagdeo is said to have had an indigo factory here, 
From the earliest times, however, the chief value of this strip of land and the adjacent 
hill sides appears to have lain in their forests and grazing grounds, The right to fell 
timber and cut bamboos was leased out annually from the beginning of the British rule, 
Similarly a grazing tax was imposed on cattle, in the first instance only on cattle from 
the plains, but in 1822 A.D. extended to hill cattle. The right to collect these dueg 
was leased out in the same manner as the right to cut timber and bamboos, In 1829 
cultivation was begun at Mawakot and about 1623 (the asst sal) in Dbaron, Jhirna and 
Kothirau. The three latter villages were laggas of Sirakirau in the Patli Dun, a large 
and old established village. In 1896 Samvat, at Mr. Batten’s settlement, the whole of 
the Patli Din cultivation was settled with Padam Singh, Negi, for Rs. 275. This man 
had hitherto been a mere lessee or contractor for the Patli Dun cultivation, being 
entitled to collect the rents of the land just as he was entitled to collect the grazing 
and forest dues which he also farmed for the sum of Rs. 2,750 annually, or ten times 
the sum paid for the cultivation, Mr. Batten, however, allowed him a proprietary right 
in the cultivation. This included at that time, a few acres at Lakrighat on the Rém- 
ganga opposite Kalagarh, In 1849 A.D. the collection of dues from the Bhabar Forests, 
was handed over to the Collector of Bijnor. Between 1824 A.D, and 1826 A.D, they 
had been in the same way under the control of the Collector of Moradabad. In 1853 
Padam Singh’s right to collect the forest dues in the Pétli Din for the remainder of 
the term of settlement was purchased by Government for Rs, 15,000 and the forests 
were taken under direct management and transferred from Bijnor to Garhwél. The 
remainder of the Bhabar (west of the Khoh) remained under Bijnor till 1866 A.D. when 
it again reverted to Garhwal, At last settlement it was finally decided under Sir H. 
Ramsay’s advice to put a slop to cultivation in the Patli Dan and Padam Singh was 
given several villages in Bijnor instead, The three villages of Jhirna, Kotbirau and 
Dharon, however, as being outside the hills were allowed to remain under cultivation and 
are still held hy the descendants of Padam Singh. The Lakrighdt cultivation appears 
by this time to have been abandoned as there is no mention of it in the last settlement 
papers. The continuation of cultivation in Mawikot seems to have been permitted for 
the same reasons as in Jhirna, ete. The old papers regarding the village are not traces 
able. The present family of proprietors are said to have come by the village by 
its being granted to their ancestor Sis Ram, thénadér of Haldwani by Sir Henry 
Ramsay in 1854 A.D. Since 1869 a number of villages owned by Government, held 
under direct manavement have sprung up round Mawékot, in the only part of the 
Bhibar which possesses any considerable width, and one village of the same kind near 
Jhirna. There is alsoa revenue free grant named Ghosikhata, made in 1888 A.D. to 
Subaddr Major Balbhadra Singh and hence also called after him Balbhadrapur. 


123, It will be seen from the above account that existing cultivation is divided 
roughly speaking into two parts, In the extreme east on the borders of Kumaun are 
the remnants of the old Patli Déin laggas along with one Government village. On the 
west centre are the majority of the Bhibar villages, for the most part held under direct 
management. The interval between the two blocks of cultivation is about twenty-six 
miles of horizontal distance, The eastern villages are themselves separated one from 
the other by intervals of two or three miles except the two Jhirnas which adjoin. The 
whole of the Bbabar east of Saneh, the most easterly point of the western cultivation, is 
included in the forest reserves, within which the existing villages are merely demarcated 
chaks. Thia fact militates against the successful cultivation of these villages. This 
part of the Garhw4l Bhabar seldom exceeds half a mile in width and is usually much 
less, the land (o the south being in the Bijnor district. West of Saneh, broadly speaking 
the Loundary of the reserved forest follows the foot of the hills—the hills being under 
the control of the Forest Department and the level Jand or Bhabar Leing under the 
control of the District Officer. This arrangement continues as far as the Papidanda 
tract about fifteen miles from Saneh, Beyond this the whole country is resor'ved forest 


and there is no cultivation whatever. 
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The soil of the Bhabar villages is usually a light loam, in places even sandy. This 
is particularly the case in the land near the hills. The streams in the rains bring down 
a great deal of sand from the hills which back the Bhibar. The water containing the 
sand either flows on to the land or is led thither by the canals, and in either case is 
absorbed and the sand deposited. In cultivated land, surface drainage is generally 
insignificant and the deposit of sand is due chiefly to the canals, 

In the eastern villages irrigation is scanty and is usually carried on as in the hills 
by simple excavated channels from the streams (sof) on the banks of which the village 
is situated. It is a characteristic of the Bhabar that water is only to be found in these 
streams within the hills or shortly after they issue therefrom. Lower down the bed of 
the stream all the water is absorbed in the sand and boulders. Canals are therefore 
taken off at the point where the streams leave the hills, The western villages are 
irrigated from the masonry lined channels of the Government estate. The Balbhadra- 
pur grant is irrigated from the western Khoh canal, the water in which supplemented as 
it is by the Sukhrau stream is generally sufficient to irrigate the entire area which it is 
required to serve. Mawakot on the other hand is irrigated from the eastern Malan 
canal, Here owing to the usual deficiency of water in the river, and the fact that one- 
third of the total supply has to be passed down to Bijnor, the water supply is insuffi- 
cient to irrigate the whole area, Mawikot gets a particularly small supply of this 
water, but during the rains and early autumn a stream called the Jagdeo Sot issuing 
from the hills above Maw4kot is used to supplement the supply from the Malan canal. 

In the western villages the proprietors manage their estates themselves, cultivating 
some of the land directly and letting the rest out in holdings to tenants, In the eastern 
villages the proprietors lease out the whole village to one man, who in his turn sublets 
the holdings. The lessee is usually a Kumauni cattle owner, who builds a cattle station 
on the land, encourages his friends to do the same, and by thus enriching the soil, 
induces the professional gardeners of the sént caste and others of Bijnor district, to 
take holdings for the cultivation of tobacco, cotton, ete. Except in Balbhadrapur, which 
is cultivated for the most part by Garhwilis from the hills, almost all the tenants are 


plains men. 

In the western villages, rice, wheat and mustard are the prevailing crops. In the 
eastern, rice is hardly grown at all, owing to the absence of irrigation and the favourite 
erops are tobacco and cotton (Vide §§ 18 and 19), 

Excluding Balbhadrapur, cultivation had increased from 1726 acres to 239°0 
acres, or 38 per cent., the greater part of which was, however, unirrigated land; the 
irrigated increase being only from 118°8 acres to 137°3, or about 15 per cent. The 
assessable area was also increased by 33 acres of new fallow which was non-existent or 
unmeasured at last settlement, making a total increase in the assessable area of 57 per 
cent. 

124, The khdénapuri of the settled villages of the Bhibar was carried out along 
witu the proceedings for the revision of rents in the villazes of the Government estate 
during 1894-95, and at the same time the soils were roughly classified into the classes 
used for that revision, The attestation of these villages was overlooked by the Settle- 
ment Deputy Collector, as the kkénapuri had been by the Survey Department and 
this work had to be taken up by me at the time of assessment. There being, however, 
no occupancy holdings and each village being owned by one propnetor, there were 
no disputes as to tenures or ownership and the attestation was an exceedingly simple 
matter. At the time of inspection also the classification of svils was revised through- 


out, the following being adopted as assessable :— 
lst class. 


Trrigated 2nd, 
Ist, 
Dry 2nd, 
3rd, 


Except for this classification of eoils, the method of assessment adopted was accord- 
ing to the settlement rules, Villages were classed into circles, and revenue rates, 
checked by produce statements, applied to the different classes of soil. 


Soil. 


Trrigation. 


Cultivators. 


Products. 


Increase in 
area, 


Assesament. 


cultivation 


Assessment circles, 


Revenue rates. 
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As regards assessment circles, the eastern villages differ so obviously as regards 
products from the western and are separated by so great an interval of space that it 
was thought proper to put them in a separate circle, Mawdkot again with its deficient 


water-supply could not be put in the same class as Balbhadrapur. There are thus thr 
circles for the five villages, : 


The accepted revenue rates were as follows :— 


Jhirné, 


Mawikot. Balbhadrapur. 
1st class irrigated ‘ és eH : i c 5 i Z i 
2nd ,, ditto ses Ge we 0 2 0 02 0 03 0 
Ist class dry ae is » 0 2 0 
2nd 5, 4, ie xe w Ol 6 Pre we 
3rd yy ry] tee ane w O11 0 ' 


The tates are per bighd of cultivation the Bhébar bigid measuring 756} square 
yards, and 63 bighds making one acre. The rates in Mawakot and Balbhadrapur were 
founded on the rents actually paid in these villages, These are, however, regulated not 
by competition but by the rates paid by tenants in adjoining villages of the Govern- 
ment estate. These were, till the recent revision, Rs.0-3-0 for double cropped land and 
Rs. 0-6-0 for single cropped ; of which the Balbhadrapur rates are exactly one-half, 
In Mawdkot owing to deficiency of water only three crops are grown in two years and 
the average rate on the best land is therefore only Re, 0-7-0. Even parts of this fall 
fallow occasionally for want of water, and so Rs. 0-3-0 instead of Rs, 0-3-6 probably 
represents more nearly half the average rental. In other land one year’s fallow in three 
was estimated, and Rs. 0-2-0 taken as the rate. As at kAdnapuré nearly 15 acres out 
of 51 under this class were found fallow, this allowance is fairly correct, In the eastern 
villages the rents paid by the sub-tenants are merely crop rents, and as the cultivation 
is of a most unstable character, no reliance was placed on these for forming circle rates, 
As much as Re. 1 a d¢7/4 is sometimes realized as rent from tobacco land, But the same 
land may aftcr one or two years’ cropping be left waste for long time. The rents paid 
by the lessees to the proprietor are the only rents of any stability, and, as remarked by 
the Commissioner, they are not true rents. Accordingly these villages were assessed on 
revenue rates deduced from those assessed on Mawikot and similar land in the hills, 


On review of the assessments the Board decided that the revenue of these villages 
should have been fixed with regard to the actual assets as deduced from the rents paid 
by subtenants, and as these justified a higher revenue the sums proposed were raised 
accordingly. The new demand, as finally sanctioned, excluding the nominal assess: 
ment on Balbhadrapur, amounted to Rs, 230, as against Rs, 179 of the expiring de 
mand, an enhancement of Rs, 101, or 56 per cent. The nominal assessment on Bal- 
bhadrapur was Rs. 362, As compared with the sum assessed at last settlement, Rs. 210, 
which was reduced on account of diluvion in 1889 and 1890, the enhancement amounts 
to 33 per cent, 


125. The assessments were completed and the assessment reports despatched on 
the following dates :— 


Birahsjtin us ta ifs ate 1. = Bth September 1893. 
Chaundkot oss tes oe §=13th April 1894, 
Malls Solano vee wee we 16th December 1894. 
Talla Solano wee we . 18th February 1895. 
Gango Silén vo « 16th March 1895. 
Dewalgarh sie . eas ee 19th April 1898, 
Chéndpur woe a ins we 15th July 1895, 
Badhén (cadastrally surveyed) ., tee oe ve §<27th July 1895. 
Non-cadstrally survoyed pattis east of the Alaknenda ... ww. «—Brd August 1995. 
Non-codastrully surveyed pattis of Négpur .. wee we =28th October 1895. 
Cadastrolly eurveyed pattis of Nagpur ane 4th November 1895. 
Bhébor on see ee 18th December 1695. 


The orders passed on the assessments in the Bhibar have been noted in the last sec 
tion. In the hill villages the assessments proposed were, with the exception of Chaund- 
kot,confirmed without alteration, In Chaundkot pargana, in which an increase of 68 
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per cent, was proposed, the Board decided that this amount was too large a share of the 
enhancement as determined for the whole district. But even here the revision of the as- 
sessments of the various mahals was left to the Settlement Officer, he being directed 
merely to bring down the enhancement to between 50 and 55 per cent. by reducing the 
revenue in these villages in which over classification of soil had been most excessive. The 
principle to be adopted was that already noted in § 101, #2z., to value at the rates for 
first class dry, only the area for which first class crops were recorded, and to treat as second 
class dry the area for which secoud class crops were recorded. The enhaucement was 
jn this manner reduced to 55 per cent. and the declaration of the assessments authorized. 
In all parganas except Barahsytin and Chaundkot the assessments were also approved 
by Government before being announced. The revised assesments came into force with 
the next instalments after their announcement. The term of last settlement for Barah- 
syn, Chaundkot, Chandpur, Malla Salin and Talla Saldn expired on the 30th June 
1892, and for the rest of the district on the 30th June 1893, but by Government Order 
No. at dated the 4th January 1892, the old assessments remained in force till the 
revised demand was declared. The new assessments have been brought into force as 


follows: — 
Bérahsy dn ae veo ww. Khartfinstalment 1893, 
Chaundkot oes te one Do do. 1994, 
Rest of the district ea 1s we Rabi do. 1896. 


In accordance with the orders of the Board, passed on review of the Baralsytn 
assessments, the engagements have in every case been taken for twenty years from the 
instalment with which they came into force, subject to such orders as Government may 
eventually be pleased to pass regarding the term of settlement. 


126. Owing to the minute state of sub-division of property in land, almost every 
village being owned by a village community even when these do not constitute the ac- 
tual cultivators, there are few mahdls in which it was not found necessary to distri- 
bute the assessment. In the cadastrally surveyed pattis this was purely a mechanical 
operation, the number of zarb disis in the village being divided into the amount of the 
assessment and a rate obtained according to which each holding was assessed by the 
number of zard bists and fractions which it contained. For 4idekars the revenue was 
calculated out in the same way, being increased by 20 per cent. on account of proprie- 
tors’ dues, This application of the zard bist to distribute the assessment appears to 
have been one of its principal uses at the last settiement. The Bhadbar villages, the only 
ones of the cadastrally surveyed part in which the card bist was not used, required no 
distribution. 

In the non-cadastrally surveyed pattis the distribution was a more difficult matter, 
Here owing to new cultivation no one but the cultivators themselyes knew what amount 
of land constituted the holding of each, and as the division is invariably made according 
to the actual holding of each man, the distribution according to the nominal share of 
each in the estate having been done away with at last settlement, and the amount of 
the nominal share being consequently now absolutely impossible of ascertainment, even if 
existent, no distribution by state agency was feasible. Accordingly as soon as the de- 
mand for each village was settled at the general panchdyat of the patti, each mdd- 
guzdy was given the revised “skeleton plint” of his village with the new revenue 
filled in, and they were told to settle the amount of revewue duc from each co-sharer 
and AAdekur in village council (leaving calculations of rent and cesses to be done in the 
settlement office) and to return the phdént through the patwdri in two months. In 
some cases the distribution was with difficulty effected in twelve, and though the 
signatnye or mark of each man was required to be affixed opposite his name in token of 
his assent to the share assigned to him, it would appear that in many cases the mddgu- 
2drs carried oud the distribution themselves, alone and unaided. There were of course 
many objections to the division made, all of which IL took up myself, which usually 
had to be settled by a local enquiry, or in some cases by a rough measurement of hol- 
dings, made by the patwiri, These objections were, in Garbwal however, to be expect 
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ed in any case. They have been made in the cadastrally surveyed pattis and even, not. 
withstanding the purely mechanical nature of the distribution, taken up to the Com. 
missioner in appeal. 


127. Before proceeding to discuss the increase in cultivated area during the 
period of settlement, it is necessary to enquire somewhat into the accuracy of the 
statistics. That the areas returned as cultivated at last settlement were far from ace 
curate, no one will now dispute. As long ago as 1891, Col. Erskine had spoken of Mr. 
Beckett’s much admired measurement as the “miserably inaccurate and incomplete 
nazari survey.” Col. Sandeman in 1890 found that villages in Barahsyn in which 
there was said to be no new cultivation shewed increases in area of seventy or eighty 
per cent. It is not possible that the increase in cultivated area from 163 to 368 square 
miles, or 125 per cent., is entirely real. In 1893 an endeavour was made to ascertain 
the actual increase in cultivation during the term of settlement. The maps of twenty 
villages were taken at random, and the areas of fields measured at last survey which 
have again been measured at the present survey compared. The percentages of increase 
shewn by the totals of these fields in each village, varied from 2°76 to 135°87 per cent, 
and worked out asa whole for the twenty villages at 47°22. The same differences 
were found in the case of individual fields. The areas of some fields as now recorded 
agreed exactly with the areas recorded at last settlement; while in other cases they 
had increased by more than fifty per cent. It was therefore supposed that many 
fields at last settlement had not been measured at all, but simply eredited with the 
measure of seed said to be commonly sown therein. Of course a good deal of thie 
difference might be due to extensions of fields into adjoining waste since last settle- 
ment, and in any case, the difference might be due to errora in either survey. But 
there is not wanting external eyidence that Mr. Beckett’s measurement was deficient. 
Numerous instances have come to light at the present settlement, where the increase 
in cultivation and revenue compared with the increase of population and the revenue 
assessed at Mr. Batten’s settlement were only to be explained by short measurement 
in 1862. To takea few instances from one patti, Malla Sila. Muhara Malla in 1840 had 
a nominal area of 15 }%s3{s, and was assessed to Rs, 18 revenue. At last settlement the 
area came to slightly Jess than 15 disis and Mr, Beckett thinking the old revenue too 
much for this area, compared with his standard rate and the assessment on other vil- 
lages, reduced it to Rs. 14. But at the present settlement the area comes to 48 Disis, 
while the number of cultivators remains almost the same as before. Mr. Batten assess- 
ing on the basis of the previous demand arrived at a fair revenue in spite of the in- 
accuracy of his nominal area. But Mr. Beckett appears to have been misled by his 
area statement into reducing the revenue. Gwdrigaon is another case. The nominal 
area in 1840 was 22 Jdisis; last settlement only 18 were measured and the revenue 
reduced from Rs, 25 to Rs. 21. The present area is 40 dists. Rwini Malli, Palkot, 
Lwintha, Jarydénd Talla, Jaletha, Goytin and Dabari in the same patti are all instances 
of the came sort. These are extreme and probably fraudulent cases, but by no means 
uncommon, There would also no doubt be a mechanical error incident to the system. 
Fields in Garbwal are usually long narrow strips. Where the width was 3} yards, 
the amin to make even figures put down three, an error of 15 per cent.—smal] in any 
given field, but serious in its cumulative result. On the other hand, I am afraid it 
must be admitted that the present survey Jeans towards excessive measurement, Sec- 
tion 27 of the survey rules indicates one way in which this happens. Terrace walls 
not exceeding 8 links in width are, when they lic wholly within one field, deducted 
from its area, by multiplying the length of the wall by 5 links, this being assumed as 
the average width, But where a terrace wall separates two fields, ite area is divided 
between the two. That is to say all such terrace walls appear in the measurements 
as cultivated land. The magnitude of this error may be gauged ly the fact, tltat out 
of about 500 square miles of assessable area and old fallow, 28 square miles were de 
ducted for interior terraces, or say 5 per cent. Now terraces between fields are the 
rule, and interior terraces the exception, so that it is safe to assume the former are 
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twice as extensive as the latter, that is to say, the error due from their inclusion in the 
cultivation must be at least 10 pet cent, Again the system of chaining up and down 
steep hillsides is admittedly very liable to error, To take an extreme case,a man 
chaining down a hillside with a slope of 45° will chain 141 feet for every 100 of 
horizontal distance. If the angle is only 30° which may be taken as the normal for 
cultivated lands in the bills, he still measures 115 feet instead of 100, and to the extent 
of 15 per cent. his area will be excessive. Of course the amin ought to have checked 
his measurements by the calculated distance between the theodolite stations, but there 
can be little doubt that at least in the case of isolated patches of cultivation they did 
nothing of the kind. The Commissioner, Col. Grigg, made a number of measurements 
in Chaundkot and found the present survey areas uniformly excessive, the average 
being nearly 26 per cent., due not improbably to both the above causes, I am not 
endeavouring to disparage the present survey. A uniform difference in measurement 
of this description in no way affects the value of the record of rights, and only to a 
very slight extent the value of the measurements as the basis of assessment. The 
differences are only mentioned to shew that any comparison, based on existing statis- 
tics, of the cultivated area at the last and at the present settlement, must be to a great 
extent fallacious, Throughout the present settlement it has been generally assumed, 
for purposes of the calculation of assessments, that the difference between the two 
systems of measurement amounted to 40 per cent., 1. é., that if at last settlement the 
present system of measurement had been used, every 100 acres would kave inoreased 
to 140; and accordingly, before comparing the statistics of cultivated area on the last 
and present settlement, it was usual to add 40 per cent. to the former. But that this 
allowance is excessive is I think proved by the case of Chauthin. The statistics shew 
9,176 acres of former assessable area and 3,459 at present. Adding 40 per cent. to the 
former, the total is 3,046 acres, leaving an increase of 413 acres or 13 per cent. only, 
Considering the large extensions of cultivation at the head of the Binau valley, this is 
an impossibly small amount, Applying the same rule to individual villages in the 
patti many would be found to have actually decreased in area. If I may venture to 
give a personal opinion, it is that the differential factor between the former and present 
system of measurement does not exceed 30 per cent., and that to arrive ab just results 
this should be divided between the two sets of statistics, about 15 per cent. being added 
to the old settlement areas and 16 per cent. deducted from the present. However in 
the following sections in comparing the statistics the 40 per cent. hitherto adopted 
will be retained, and the dilference adjusted by adding the amount to the last settle. 
ment areas, 


128. The increase in total surveyed area is from 232 square miles to 952 or over 
800 per cent. This however is a purely nominal difference. At last settlement the 
measurement was confined to cultivated and culturable land; the present survey in- 
cluded large areas of waste and forest land, Moreover at the present settlement, there 
was no survey whatever of the northern pattis. So it will be as well to confine com- 
parisons to the assessable area, consisting of cultivation and new fallow. The actual 
stalistics ave as follows in square miles :— 
ne ee 


Cudastratly | Nou-cadastrally 
Particulars. surveyed, surveyed, 
Sq. miles. Sq miles. 


Total. 
Sg. miles, 


eee 
Last settlement iui nue aes bes 182'5 25°C 2081 


Present settlament 











oe oe on 405'8 33°4 44, 4°2 
Percentage of increase... ves ses oe 122°3 50-0 113°4 


| 
LS SSS 





Adding, however, 40 per cent. to the old area of the eadastrally surveyed parts the 
inerease is reduced to 59 per cent., and that of the whole district to 58. It will be re- 
membered that the present settlement areas for the non-cadastrally surveyed parts are 


Comparison of the former 
and present settlement 
statistics of areas. 
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only estimated, and non-cadastrally surveyed fee simple villages are entirely excluded, 
The assessable area probably gives most accurately the area of ordinary cultivation, 
but if the areas actually found under cultivation in the year of survey are taken, the 
figures work out as under :— 





. Cadastrally | Non-cadastrally 











Particulars. surveyed, surveyed. Total, 
Sq. miles, Sq. miles, Sq. miles, 
Last settlement aa a ory ow 163°3 240 1873 
Present settlement ee oes tee eos 366-0 38:4 406-4 
Percentuge of increase .., tee eee ses 1253 59:7 1168 


If 40 per cent. is added to the last settlement area of the cadastrally surveyed 
parts, the increase is reduced to 61 per cent., and that for the whole district is approxi- 
mately the same, Of this the irrigated area amounts to only 13 square miles, as 
against 5 at last settlement ; but almost all of this lies in the cadastrally surveyed por- 
tion, and much is only nominally irrigated wade § 98). Any comparison of increase 
in the different classes of soil would be valueless, as the amins had in view a somewhat 
different standard of first and second class dry to that which prevailed at last. settle. 
ment. The nominal increase under first class dry is 134°78 per cent. and under second 
class dry 90°50 per cent, whereas it is obvious that had the standard been the same as at 
last settlement, the figures would have been the other way about. The present pro- 
portion to the total cultivated area, of each class of land is as follows :— 


SS I eS IS 
















sis Cadastrally | Non-codastrall , 
Dertiphas surveyed. surveyed. ¥| Total. 
Irrigated. ave eo ses 7 218 325 
1st class dry... eo tet tee aes 26°05 41:50 
2nd class... oe se tee , 71°33 61°85 


Katil 


It will be interesting to compare the calculated increase in cultivation in each 
pargana with the percentage of enhancement on the revenue demand, The following 
table shows this :— 





Former area, square miles 


Present {Percentage |Percentage| Present 








Pargana. : area. of in- fof enhance-} incidence 
: Actual. Se Sq. miles. | crease. ment, per acre, 
added. 

== -_—_-—_—— | —__— | ___—— 
Ra, a. pe 
Badhan (surveyed) 57 79 122 51), 47°},| 012 4 
Bec a one B45 43:3 GAG 427], Gor}, 010 4 
Chind por 18-2 25'4 37°5 47°), 507, | 010 7 
Chaundkot 15k 21 33 45°}, 52", | 0 91 
Dewalgarh 135 18:9 310 o+", 60", 0 11 i 
Ganga Sulin on oes 27-1 37-9 73-9 95%), par | 0 7 
Malla Salén ate one 19:8 27:7 43:0 55°, 54), 0 10 7 
Nagpur .., ate was 89 124 17-9 at, 48"/, 011 ; 
Talla Salén on 202 28°2 52:5 80 Ie 64"), 0 i 7 
Tadhdn (unsurvey ed) .. ans 62 tet 78 50°) 31”), 0 * : 
Dasanli (ditto) ... de 53 ee 9-0 70°), 416 0 = : 
Nagpur (ditto)... ws Wd aes 170 535], 38°, 7 ; 

Painkhaonda (ditto) ... ae Not surveyed. 45 * ine 
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129. Appendix I. A. shews the areas of the cadastrally surveyed portion of the 
‘ trict initially returned by the Sarvey Department. It will be noticed that the total 
ae ‘veyed is there returned as some 500 acres more than in Appendix I. This is 
ae a land at first surveyed being afterwards entirely excluded from village 
SS a instance nearly 70 acres were thus excluded from Jola in Pindarwar, being 
a to be within the (unsurveyed) estate of Gwaldam ; again nearly 12 acres surveyed 
were found to be within reserved forests in the south of the district and excluded from 
village areas. But it is chiefly due to areas having been at first incorreotly extracted 
fronn the maps, and subsequently altered on the authority of correction slips received 
from the Survey Department. Such emendations were numerous, Besides the large 
number which involved an alteration in the total area, a still mere considerable mass 
required a transfer from one class of land to another, e.g., from cultivated to waste or 
vice versa. The shifting of a decimal point had sometimes caused fields to be entered 
at fen or one hundred times their correct area, others, usually among the large patches 
of waste, being correspondingly reduced in size. In many villages the alterations in 
the assessable area due to this and similar causes were so considerable as to necessitate 
an alteration in the assessment after report to the Board, as will be presently ex- 
plained. It is especially noteworthy that the cultivated area as now ascertained is 
less by over 2,000 acres than that initially returned. A small portion of this is due to 
land struck off the cultivated area subsequent to survey as the result of the Gauna 
flood. These areas are :— 


Reduced to Reduced to 
new fallow non-assessable Total, 
second class dry,| area. Acres, 
Acres, Acres. 


Pargana. 





—— 


Bérahayan w. ees 17°5 175 
Dewalgarh .1 a oo ae a 97:0 97°0 
Nagpur ww one on oo a 127-7 149'7 

Total 242°2 2642 


Except for these causes the differences in classification are slight, for the reasons 
already mentioned, the only noticeable case being that of pargana Nagpur where the 
area under first class dry was reduced by about ten per cent. by transfer to second class. 


130. Appendix III, shows, patti by patti, the crops on the ground at the time 
of survey. This statement it is almost unnecessary to explain does not extend to the 
unsurveyed portion of the district. The corresponding figures for last settlement can- 
not be given, as only the crop found actually growing was entered in the khasra, the 
other crop grown during the year being omitted. And as no crop statements were 
compiled at last settlement, the labour of extracting the crops from some five million 
fields would be altogether incommensurate with the benefit to be derived from the 
complete statement. 


The crop statement affords some in2ication of the extent of intermittent cultiya. 
tion. It bas been seen in connection with the rotation of crops that except in the 
Bhibar all regularly cultivated land is cropped in the rains. With negligable except- 
ions therefore, all land left fallow during the rains is intermittent cultivation, By the 
crop statement it is seen that this is very small in the northern pa ganas, 1 per cent. 
of total cultivation in Badhdn, 1°9 in Chandpur, 2:4 in Dewalgarh and 0-8 in Nigpur. 
In Bérabsytin however, it is 83, in Cuaundkot 9°2; in Malla Salan the northern and 
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eastern pattis bring down the amount to only 4:8; but in Talla Salén it reaches 10: 
and in Ganga Salén with its large proportion of katil, 19°2. ? 


The area under spring crops is exactly half the total cultivation, in accorda 
with the standard rotation of a fallow every second winter. In places, salerniibe: 
cultivation in the second or third years of the rotation, is left fallow for two or ie 
cold weathers in succession, but the average is brought up by the double ero a 
land of warm valleys, 


The area under garden crops is almost negligable, less than 1,000 acres in all, 


Coming to individual crops, the area under rice is 33,000 acres. The rice growin 
area in accordance with the rotation may be taken as double this, or 66,0U0 at 
101,000 acres recorded as first class dry. On the other hand the area sides wheat 
is 63,000 acres and the wheat land thus 126,000. Roughly then one-third of the land 
recorded as first class is capable of growing wheat but not rice. Mandwdé the staple 
grain holds the premier place amovg the summer crops, which its position in the ro 
tation of both first and second class lands obtains for it. The 32,000 acres under other 
crops consists mostly of vetches and peas, such as urd, gahat and bhat. These are late 
kharif crops and are grown like mandwé in the second year of the rotation balancing 
the early crops, rice and yhangord. The only winter crop besides wheat which is ex- 
tensively grown is barley. It exceeds the amount of wheat in Bérahsyin and Ganga 
Sal4n—in the latter case largely eo, but in the remaining parganas takes the second 
place. As the proportion of good land in a pargana depends upon the extent of rice 
and wheat growing land compared with the extent of land which grows only jhangoré 
and barley, the average quality of the land of each pargana may be roughly gauged 
by the proportion borne by the total area under rice and wheat to the total area under 
jhangoré and barley. The following statement compares the parganas arranged ac- 
cording to the percentage which the former of these areas bears to the latter i 
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Pargana. Percentage. revenue per 
acre. 
Badhén 
Nagpur ene oe 
Malla Salén ... vee eve 
Dewalgarh ... te eee ane vt 
Chaundkot as. 
Chéndpur ... “we oe oe 
Talla Saléo ... oe ony oo ove 


Bérehsyfic ... 


Gangs Salén... 





131. It has been already stated that the assessments as proposed were modified 
by the Board in the cases of Chaundkot and the Garhwél Bhabér. In the former 
case Re. 738 were reduced and in the latter Rs. 42 were increased, thus reducing the 
total amount assessed from Rs. 166,893-8-0 to Rs. 166,197-8-0. 


The revenue was also modified in some cases according to correction slips received 
from the Survey Department. Allusion has already been made to these. If it wae 
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found that the assessable area was very much in excess of what had been supposed, or 
very much less than had been supposed, the revenue was altered correspondingly, 
unless the village had already received a revenue different from the calculated amount, 
which took into account the inexplicably smal] or Jarge amount, as the case might be, 
of the assessable area. The difference in each village was usually not more than a 
rupee, though with the very small demand assessed on individual villages, this was an 
appreciable amount. Altogether the revenue of 99 villages was altered from this 
cause, resulting in an increase of Rs, 77 and a decrease of Rs. 109, a nett reduction 


of Rs. 32. 

Furthermore at the time of survey, assessable area which was refused by the 
villagers was recorded as Government land, ‘This, however, was not then struck off the 
assesable area, but under the orders of Mr, Partridge, was assessed, and the amount 
assessed thereon was included in the total reported to the Board. When engagements 
were taken the villages were offered this land at the revenue assessed thereon, If 
they accepted it, it was added to the common land and an engagement for the total 
revenue sanctioned by the Board taken, If they refused, an engagement was taken 
for the sanctioned amount less the revenue on this land. In Barahsyun the land was 
accepted in all but eleven cases, and in Chaundkot in every case. But in the Saldns 
refusals were numerous. The engagements here were taken by the Deputy Collector, 
who followed the Barahsyan procedure of taking engagements for amounts less than 
the sanctioned revenue without referring the matter to me. I was in fact entirely 
unaware of the procedure in question, or even of the fact that the area I had been 
assessing was not all village property, until my office in February last reported to me 
for orders the case of some villages in Malla Saldn the engagements of which had been 
taken for Jess than the sanctioned amount. I immediately directed that all such assess- 
able area should for the remaining parganas be altered to village common. ‘Ihe villa- 
gers had cultivated the land previous to settlement and there was every probability of 
their doing so again, while a police force to prevent cultivation of this land was neither 
possible nor desirable. As the revenue had been based on the assessable area and a 
consideration of the circumstances of the village as a whole, to allow certain villages 
to thus write off at pleasure a considerable portion of the Government demand was 
illogical. At the same time taking into consideration the fact that engagements had 
then been taken for the three Salins, the amounts entered in the agreements for those 
parganas were allowed to stand, to obviate the necessity for taking new engagements, 
The total number of villages in which the revenue was thus reduced was 137 and the 


total revenue demand Rs, 241, 


BirahsyGn was the only pargana in which the assessments were affected by the 
Gauna flood, It was in fact the only pargana besides Chaundkot in which the assess- 
ments were then complete. Altogcther seven villages were affected and 174 acres were 
rendered unculturable, while 41 acres suffered more or less deterioration of quality, and 


the amount of revenue reduced was Rs. 37. 


There were a large number of appeals against the assessments, and in 35 cases up 
to the end of July last the revenue had been reduced by the total sum of Rs. 160; 
being Re, 32 in Barahsyun, Rs, 67 in Chaundkot, Rs, 30 in Ganga Salin, Rs. 15 in 
Malla Salan and Rs. 16 in Talla Salén. The total revenue was thus reduced by 
Rs. 470 from Res. 1,66,197-8-0, the sum sanctioned by the Board, to Rs, 1,65,727-8-0, 


132, The assessments over the whole district excepting Barahsyuin and Chaund- 
kot have only been in force for a single half year, and therefore little can be said of 
their working. The period has been, moreover, one of scarcity for the south of the 
district. But in the upper portions the new assessments have been collected as usual 
without the slightest difficulty, and the difficulty felt in the south extends also to 
Bérahsyan and Chaundkot, where, last year, collections were made with ease. There 
is no reason to suppose that any more difficulty will be found in collecting the new 
assessments than has been hitherto experienced in collecting the old ones, 


Working of the assess 
moenntp to date. 
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1338, The statement on the opposite page shews the litigation which took place 
during the currency of the settlement operations. Owing to the minute state of sub- 
division of property in land, litigation wus, as might have been expected, plentiful, 
The greater number of disputes were, however, excecdingly petty, and that the parties 
were hardly seriously in earnest may be deduced from the faet of the very few appeals: 
preferred. The cases were partly disputes registered by the Survey Department and 
partly suits filed after attestation. Ft was believed that amins sent to villages to 
attest land in the earlier eases, used their opportunity to foment fresh disputes, and 
the Board therefore ordered (22nd October 1494): that no-disputes should be entertain- 
ed after six weeks from the date of attesting the village papers. Iv will be seen that 
by far the larger number of eases referred to claims to be recorded as proprietor or: 
eultivator of certain land. Rent cases are entirely absent, as the rents of tenants-at- 
will even when they exist ave not fixed or determined in any way by the Settlement 
Officer in Garhwiél, The rents of Ahdéckars on the other hand, are all fixed by the 
arithmetical process of adding 20 per cent. to the Government revenue: So too, the pure—- 
ly arithmetical method of distributing the assessment in the cadastrally surveyed pattis, 
has prevented the possibility of any litigation regarding them. Some appeals have 
been preferred to the Commissioner by certain co-sharers regarding the amount of re- 
yenue assiened to them by the phant, though in no case were any objections made to the- 
Settlement Officer or Settlement Deputy Collector, and as no one was impleaded im 
these appeals they may be regarded rather as assessment appeals than objestions to the: 
distribution. Nor are any cases shewn under this head for the non-cadastrally surveyed 
parts, where the revenue was distributed by the mdlguzér or patwari, because such 
objections were taken up executively. To allow the dissentient to implead these officials 
would have made the distribution an. endless task, Such settlements of waste lands 
as were made, either took the form of claims to be entered as proprietor under VI (a) 
or were dealt with as grants in naydbdd, under the ordinary district procedure, No. 


formal partitions were made by the settlement department, though in many cases. 
parties agreed to have the records so framed that it praetically amounted to a. partition,. 


¢.g-, proprietors of common land agreed that each should be recorded as proprietor of 
land in his possession, J gather also that occasionally some sort of informal parti- 
tion was made by the Deputy Collector ina similar way before I took charge of the 
settlement. These were, however, stopped under the Board’s orders above noted. Such 


eases appear to have been shewn under VI (a). Perfeot partitions, owing, to. the 


minuteness of existing mahdls, are unknown in Garhwal, 


134. For the purpose of keeping the new records up to date, the patwari staff 


in the cadastrally surveyed parts has been somewhat increased. The former staff con- 
sisted of 43 patwaris and four kanungos; and 28 new patwaris, an assistant patwari, 
an extra kantingo and an assistant kantingo have been sanctioned by Government, and. 
the men selected for the posts are such as have shewn special. proficiency in the recent 
cadastral survey. The revision of the patwaris circles in consequence,.and the framing 


of rules for the guidance of patwaris in their work of the annual map: and record cor- 


rection, have been separately dealt with, and are only mentioned here as a corrollary to: 
the cadastral survey. 


The village maps of the cadastrally surveyed’ part are also being printed by the 
Survey office, and when ready will be supplied on payment to the villagers, who will 
thus have every opportunity for becoming acquainted with the actual facts of their 
own and their neighbourers holdings, and if. they are sensible, may be thereby saved 
many a reference to the law Courts.. 


Litigation, 


Additional patwari ptaff. 


Printing of maps). 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Financtat Resutts. 


The enhancement of re- 185, ‘Regarding the increase of revenue effected by the present revision of settle. 


venue. ment there is very little to be said, as the amount. of that increase was fixed before the 
The duty of the Settle. 


ment Officer was merely to disiribute this sum as evenly as possible over the district, 


settlement began as fifty per cent. of. the expiring demand. 


and in so far as his results differed from it being either more or less, his settlement 
was, technically at any ~ate, faulty. The actual resulting demand as it stood on the 
last day of July 1896, with all alterations, resulting from appeals or ctherwise, was 
somewhat more than the prescribed sum, The follcwing statement compares the ex. 
_ piring and new demands for the whole district ;— 
New demand, 


Expiring demand, Percentage of 


increase, 
Rs. a p. Rs. a, py 
Khalsa oe §$96,72L 14 1 1,498,245 211 53°27 
Giinth  7J,71l 10 6 10,651 14.1 38:18 
Suddabart eee 3019 0 0 5,267 0 0 4434 
RMuafi one 143 6 -4 53115 6 259'46 
Fee-simple see "78 8 0 1,031 8 0 82°52 
Total «- 1,09,009 6 11 1,65,727 8 0O 52°03 


The Jarge incresse under the Lead of mudfi is due to the village of BalLhadrapur in 
the Dhihar now first coming under assessment. The difference in the percentage of 
increase between the Miélsy, génth and suddbert villages is chiefly due to the fact that 
the lands of ihe two last lie chiefly in the nortbern and uon-cadastrally surveyed part, 
where the total enhancement averaged only $2 per ecnt. while those of the first Jie for 
the most part inthe cadastrally surveyed tract where it averaged nearly 56 yer cent. 
The assessments on the mudfi and fee simple land and to some extent on ginth also 
The pargana which has the 


Jargest enhancement is Talla Salan with 63°81 per cent, while Painkhanda gets no en- 


are merely nominal for the purpose of caleulating cesses. 
hancement at all. The percentage of enhancement for each patti and pargana is given 
in Appeadix V. The sew demand, owing to progressive assessments and the fact that 
it comes into foree in different paryanas at different times, is not realized in fuil for 
several years. he d+mand on account of the new assessments during the period, rear 
by year, is given in detail in Appendix V A., and works out for the whole district as 


under :— 









































1893-9-4, 1814-95. 1895-94. 1896-97. 1897-98, 
Eliilsa 26,257 1 0} 37.007 13 0 91.613 0 Of 146,542 211] 146,571 211 
Ginth 186 0 U0 L710 40 Gish 9 0 10,591 14 1 10.581 Mo1 
Suddah ort 609 0 0 60) O U 2574 0 0 5,247 0 0 5,247 0 0 
Muafi 1615 6 1515 6 z7315 0 53115 0 53L 15 0 
¥ee- simple 20 20 0 61612 0 1,031 8 0 1,031 8 0 
Total 27,950 O Of 39,254 O OF 1,01418 4 O]} 1,638,034 8 0] 1,63,063 8 0 
a 
LS A 

| 1898-99, 1899-1900. 1900-01, 1901-02 1002-03, 
|--——- —— |} ---—- as ee as 
Khilsa 147,189 211] 1arozt 211] 147.926 213] 1,48,084 10 12] 1,418,245 2 11 
Gath wa Ju.g0° 14 1 10,644 14 1 10,044 14 1 10.618 G6 1 10,651 14 1 
Savibart 5.257 0 0 5,207, 0 0 6,267 0 0 6267 0 0 6,267 0 0 
Meas ee 53115 0 53115 0 531 15 0 63115 0 63115 0 
Fee-Siniple ... 1.031 8 0 1,031 8 0 1431 8 0 1,031 6 0 1,03] 8 0 
Ttal... | 1,64519 8 O} 1,655,399 8 0] 1,065,399 & Of} 1,65,563 8 O} 1,065,727 A O 


ac 
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The total gain to Government from the khdlsé villages is Rs, 51,523+4-0 annually o¢ 
about ten lakhs of rupees daring the carreney of the settlement assuming this to last 


for twenty years. 

A short explanation is necessary of the descent into anhas and pies in several cases. 
In the ‘fee simple it is due to one estale now unsurveyed being assessed at the previous 
demand. In the £idlsd, ginth and mudfi holdings it isdue to certain assignments of 
revenue without any land being specified which might be separately assessed. These 
ginth and mudfi holdings ave of the nature of a malekina paid out of the Govern- 
ment revenue and are not separate mahdls. The assignment is usually a fixed sum, less 
than a rupee in‘amount and ‘this was in most cases confirmed unaltered at the present 
settlement, ‘I'hese assisnmeits which were from the nature of the case determined sub- 
-eequently to assessment, explain also the difference between the Lidlsd revenue hitherto 
-reported and that now shown, 

136. ‘he total cost of the survey and settlement is shown in detail in Appendix 
XIV, The following statement is an abstract therefrom: — 













































On account of 
On account of ca- 
Tota! up toecnd |), ST cane cog [on-cadastral- Reet 
of August 1596. eae hace ly surveyed Remarks, 
: oe ___part. 
Survey 3.23,705 7 $] 3,23,705 7 3 
Selélement, 
Prepsration of records 1,52.874 ‘0 1] 1,52,874 0 1 fa 
Assessment ee Wes 3,854 9 9 35,48L 5 6 13,3873 4 3 
Extra Deputy Collector’s Court 18,867 15 10 18,387 15 10 
Total settlement 2.19116 9 8 206.743 5 5 |3,373 4 3 
Total survey and setllement aoe 5,383,822 0 11 690,448 12 § |3,873 4 3 
Setticmcut olfice building 9,400 0 0 
Grayp Tota 5,483,222 0 11 aft aie 








The survey figures are according to a return recently furnished by the Survey 
Department, and differ somewhat from those hitherto given. The cost of survey is 
Rs, 3,23,705-7-3 and of settlement Rs, 2,10,116-9-8. The cost of the Settlement Office 
building was debited by the Accounts Department to Public Works. But if it is in- 
cluded the total will be Rs. 5,43,222-0-11, Of this amount Ns. 5,39,548-12-8 was 
spent on the survey, record of rights and assessment of the cadastrally surveyed portion 
and Rs, 8,873-4-3 on the assessment of the non-cadastrally surveyed portion. The total 
surveyed area is approximately 952 sauare miles, and the assessable area of the non-ca- 
dastrally surveyed pattis is about 39 square miles, This gives an incidence of Rs, 567 
on the former and on the latter of Rs. 86 per square mile. Settlement in the hills 
roust always be more expensive on the assessable area than in the plains, This is due 
to the enormous spaces over which this area is scattered. For instance the 39 square 
miles of assessable aca in the non-cadastrally surveyed portion is scattered over nearly 
3,000 square miles of total area and the carriage of tents and records and travelling allow- 
ance of olficers over this space, alone amounte | to Rs, 1,200 or more than one-third of 
the total cost, 

The figures of the total cust of survey and settlement do not include the cost of 
reproduction of field maps, a work which is not sufficiently advanced to make it possi- 
ble to give approximate statistics of the (otal cost, 

137. The settlement officially started on the 20th March 1890 and it was 
declared closed on the 4th July 1496, thus lasting in all a period of over six years. It 
was for (he first six months in charge of Mr, Campbell, during the greater part of the 
next four years it was continued by Mr, Partridge, and during the last two it was con- 
cluded by myself. A certain amount of clerical work remains but this will be neither 
a large nora lengthy matter.* 

Pundit Dbarmanand filled the post of Settlemmt Deputy Collector throughout 
almusi the whole period, and the work of attesting and revising the new records fell 





* Since concluded vide note on page SO. 


‘Cost of survey and sott a 
nent, 


Concluding rematks. 
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almost entirely onhim. He was also in charge of the Fairing-out OMce. He hag 
shewn himself an active and intelligent officer and his expert advice has proved invaly. 
able in determining the form of some of the new records, the mutation registers for. 
instance, and in other matters. 

Pandit Manik La] also exercised the powers. of an Assistant Settlement Officer fon 
deciding boundary disputes and the greater part of the thirteen hundred filed were set 
tled Ly him in addition: to his ordinary: district work, which comprised for the first 
eighteen months the entire charge of a heavy sub-division 
characteristic. energy. 





a sufficient proof of his 


Of the subordinate staff it is only necessary to notice the services of three, Kashi 
Ram Nautydl, the Superintendent of the: Fairing-out office, Shib Singh, Kunwar, the 
English settlement clerk, and Rudra Datt Dhondyaél, the vernacular sarishtadér, The. 
first whose substantive post was Naib Tahsildar, took a well earned pension on the con- 
clusion of his labours in thecettlement office. The second remains as Land Record 
Feshkar, an office which the experience he has bad in settlement work renders him-most 
competent to fulfil. He has been most valuable in preparing statistics for the pargana and 
final reports, as well as ia supervising the part of the office concerned with the assess. 
ments. Rudra Datt Dhondydl is one of those who are disparagingly spoken of in the 
present day as ‘ the old school’ but he did especially good and sound work by his me- 
thodical treatme nt of files of disputes regarding the distribution of assessments in the 
non-cadastrally surveyed parts and was throughout of great assistance in tracing out 
files relating to important points regarding tenures. Ie now reverts to his substantive 
post as revenue record-keeper. 

Of the work of the Survey Department which finished its field labours before I en 
tered Garhwal, it is not possible for me to say more than to testify to the general excel- 
lence of such portions of it as came before me. The survey officials had to work.in ex- 
ceptionally difficult country, under very trying conditions, and it is not too much to say 
that whatever success has attended the effort to construct a regular and intelligible re- 
cord of rights for Garhw4l is due almost entirely to the indefatigable industry, and 
consistently high standard of accuracy, which kave characterized their work, 


E. K. PAUW, CS, 
In charge of the settlement of Garhwal: District 
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APPEY DIX I. 
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4) os 1,393°4 80°8| 4,910°6 7,859 4| 12.350 8 13,7442| 015 1 
18:2; —1,679°6 704°3 13,739°L 12,208°5 118°5 26,770°4 28,4500; 010 9 
7 207 9 99°8| 2216)... 3223 3440) 015 38 
479 9:7 288°4 438-2 as 736-3 78421 0 9 5 
ay 1.4151 817 5,010°4 7,5810| 12,6731 14,0882) 015 1 
19-2] 11,7275] 7140) 14,0275| 12,646-7 118°5| 27,5067} 29,2342} O10 8 
ee | | | | | — 
18-2 312-4 6323 9,017°1 5,065°7 118'5 14,833 6 15,1460 4 
$221) +773-9 +179-9 +668 +1170 +1075 
170°9 141-6 1.3479 1,381 3 2,870'8 3,0417| 015 38 
207-2 3127 3,174"1 2,588°7 2:6 6,078 | 6.2053, Ull 3 
259 150) 86-2 118°7 e 219°9 245 8| 015 11 
16"1 22-0 220-0 1643 Se 406'3 4224) 012 9 
y 196-8 156°6 1.4341 1,500-0 3090-7 32875] 015 4 
2233 334-7 3,394'1 2,753°0 26 6.4844 6,707] O11 5 
- i 1680 151-5) ——«1,063°9 1,204:2 2,419: 25876] 1 0 2 
170°9 385°5 2 025-0 2,262'1 23 4,674 9 46453) O11 9 
= 95 161 80°7 850 és 181-8 1903} 21 1 0 
_ yh4 21°5 173-7 139-1 5a 334-3 343°7| 0 11 10 
<= 1775 167-6 1,144 6 12892; 2,601°4 2.7789, 1 0 2 
182'3 407 0} 2,198°7 2,401 2 23 5,009-2 d191-5} O11 9 
3389 293-1 2411-8 2,585°5\, 5.290°4 5,6293\ 015 8 
3783/1 608 2 5.1991) 850 8) 49 10,753 0 11,1311; O1l 6 
35-4 3Y1 1069 2037) 401-7 4371 1 0 8 
; 27 5 43°3 393-7 303"4. ee 740 6 781, O18 4 
3743 324-2 2:578 7 2789°2 ss 5.6921 6.0664} 015 9 
405°6| 741-7 5,592 8 B,154'2 49) 11,4936] 11,8992} 011 7 
313 4175 3,0141 2,365°0 49 5,801°5 5,832 9 se 
e: 483] 41288 + 116-9 +847 See +1018 +961 3 
ea Na sl cat te ae tea tera) oe eee ee ey ee | 5 ne ra 
291.4 36-4 710-7 L,436°7 cs, 2,183 8 24751] 0139 9 
8534 146-2 3,732 8 3,381°9 323-7 5,584.6 61380] 0 8 8 
17°68) 4 24-5 101'1 126 0 1138) 014 0 
50'1 18 127-7 253-6 75 3905 406} 0 8 3 
3091 368 745 2 1,537°8 P 2,809°8 2,6189| O13 9 
903% 148-0 1,860°5 3,636°4 331°2 5,975°) 68786, 0 8B 8 
730 147 300-4 456 8 7716 S446] O14 4 
362'6 707% 276 1,367°4 80:3 2,294°9 20475) 0 8 6 
a, 186 181 36:7 37°61 014 2 
a8 11-0 260 $2°4 “4 78 83:7 09 4% 
736 147 3187 474-9 _ 808 3 8822} O14 3 
956 5 817 802-6 1,409'8 80°7 2.3747 2,73121 0 8 G 
110-7 172 498'3 8100 a5 1,325 51 19362) O44 7 
186-4 789 1,769°6 1,34611 173 3,211-9 a3gn3} 0 81 
i 26 193 184 403 417} 1 210 
G2 66 65 4 4b 1131 11931 010 1 
1124 19°8) 5176 828 4 1,365°8 14779) 014 9 
192'6 85°5 1836-0) 1,387°2 17°3 3,325°0 3.5176] 0 BLL 
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ws 


( 184 ) ( 194 ) 


APPEY 
Comparative area statement (total of 


pix I. 
Assessment Statement No. [)—(continued). 
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Not asseesable. Acsessable. : gf % 
ae ee es | 
5 & 2 —_—_—— eg ea q 
| Whether kAdlsd, : g 7 2. Noy fallow. Cutivation. < z, 
a 7 gtinth, sada- 3 3 ZA a3 —_———— ——— earn d z a 
%| < bart, muéfi 2 $a 2 2° * { 2 2 a 
P| 3 & | or fee simple, 5 68 Se =< é : a Bs Bd 
Shel Z ae ee rae ae a ee 5 4 | se | $3 
3 | ‘J $ g z= a3 #2 z iia b ‘ 5 3 g é og 
eo 0 2 g a <3 > 3 ee s 3 HA ~~ a n 9 383 84 é 
a a q = = ae °3 3 Eo : 2B 38 | 4 a 9 e's a os 
a a 3 3 g Vs 2 = a2 < 6 i & 3 i 3 4 3 = 3 2° 3 4 
zm! 2 % 3 é 3* 3's zy a2 3 z ° on = 3 ue 2 a = 3 4 3% 3 B 
a ; as es — 4 aa ee ° & ~ : 4 § & a a a S & & 5 4 a 
4 8 6 >) | | | EC be Ne ea —— —— | -———— . | Se es —- ——— | — ee ed 
—|——| — a | £ { a ke 10 ll 12 18 4 16 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 26 
SL NS | | | -- | — eI | SO IR  ONT0D"*»Peen" —_—_—_—— 
Retes ij Capasraansy suRYBYRD PATTIS—{contd,)- 
(iss peg Former .. 1,360°8 os pares sare Acres Acres. Acres, | Actos, Acres.| Acres. Acres, Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres Rs. a. p.|Ra. @. p. 
Be } 39| Khdlsd ss . a 192]. 727 Ta rr 877-2 690°5 1,268°9 1,341°6] 014 8 0 13 10 
Present ... 5,554°8 32 6 . 
4 os Oa 303 2615 2,426°5 3,024-3 g7] 100'5 21:0) 1,110-0 1,296°5 2°5' - 2,430°0 2,530°5| O10 1| O 9 8 
aoe. Former ,,, 1,844:6| ° papoose Sie. ee —_$ > |_— | | — ——__|——-—— — —_ | SS | 
H ene P 7 “ me 1061 1159 115-9 543 682'1 886-2 1,6226| 1,738, 014 8| 013 9 
resent ... 10,436 2 .! : ‘i 
Ss ‘ ce cee Ieee ee es 2 OS 2388] 193] 2899) «1520! 18800 1,481°9 724 3,5863| + 3,8762| 0 8 3} 0 8 7 
= oa ormer ... 310 2 , a eae <= a | ere cme SSS Se eels a ear we 
| 23} 9 Rae os 2 sist 163 606 60°6 80°7 152°6 233°3 2939 010 7] 0 8 & 
Present .. 1,147-0 ac 61-8 2-0 455-9 2: 
2, — eae a ee Se 6127 81:0 6 826 4:5 186°8) 356 5 49 551°7 6343) 0 7 1] 0 6 2 
eS He Former ... 7918 3] ST - —_— = nO eee ae 
5s { 38| Khdlsd . oe 393 393 145-9 145-9 155 183°5 407-6 606°6 7525] 01310! O1t 1 
M4 Present ... 5,285°2 * . : : 
; cag See te OE SIEM «2 MOE 2,746'1 2639] 267] 25°68 50°3 613°4 1,2990| 2806 2,243-3 2,5391| 0 7 3| 0 6 & 
Former ... 2.593: _— ———_|—. = Rese Ss oe fea — 
| 113] Khdlsd { eT 2727; 272-7 1915 1915 185+ 830 9 11135 2,129°5 2,32r0| O14 3} O48 1 
Present . 14,567: “9 . : ‘ 
Hog 5677 1037] ‘1,849 236-0] —-6,718'5 8,242 7 3814 47 468-4) 8168 2,321°3 2,587°9 175°6 5,851°6 63150; 0 9 4 0 8 7 
9 Former ... c ‘ ‘ 
S4| 2] Ginth { a 7 7 59}, 59), 343 488 83:1 890] 012 4| O11 6 
Ba | Present ... 341° ; : 4 : 
Sereda N= Se Oe A ee 37 145 ‘3 727 556 1286 1431] 0 8 8| 07 & 
{| Former ... 2.683- ; ae ———_— — |__| — al —-|—— ——--—— 
| 5 pr of thot : 2734) ane 273-4 1974), 1974 1851 865:2 1,1623 2,212°6 2,4100| O14 2} 013 0 
. Present , , 14,8 4 : 4 
L {899 6 loss] ‘11,2182 237°2| 6,887 8 84415 3°5'1 47 477-9 17 2,394 0 2,593°5 1756 5,980 2 64681; 0 9 4 0 8 7 
ad 2 aah = ———, SS Se a Pies —|— ——_— 
wa or we 206" 5 s ei 
ag 137] Khdlsd of mer 2,206°5 “i 228-5 2285 1193} 119°3 Hey 7781 9615 “a 1,858°7 1,9780| O14 5| O13 7 
Present ... 2,004 . "7 ; : 
q reset 12,0041 oy are is 2 om 1160, bere" nea 1 329'3 61 360°2 382°3 1,558'8. 2,962'8 86°9 4,990'8) 5,3410 os 9 0 8 2 
4 For ies : D9. nu, “gal | | ee el gee | Ca tases ee —— 
ae } 48) Khdled “| — OORT ae fed iaa4 aa a4 ips 209 3 2747| wn 503°3 sa7-7| 014 8| O19 9 
P bs: 4,905: 5 . . . . 
ee shes 197 ae ies Ma a (Me ca 1454, 61 159-7 131'5, 500 6 1,022°6 275 1,682°2 1,841:9} 0 8 Gl O 7 8B 
(| a) KAddsd “| Former ... 1857), = 131). 13-1 pe ye See (eee ee ee | eee eal anneal ok 
3 Present essa} poe mak cae a a Jee 1187 53:9 5, 1726 126, 107 107 
3 | 1] Muga §| Former .. ime +137:3 66-2 139] tare 239 0 2720, 1 2 9) 10 6 
ca P P ; . 
| 2 “U| Present... 2883 toe 2) | 45 6 tere at? ais ae 88 11231°8 - sir Sindh eel eS 
5 | Total of the (} Former . 195°7 131 134 cael sm foe —_—— SS ey ee —|— ——— 
atti. ent... . : : tea : ta . os “ 118-7 53°9 a i 1726 1726 10 7) 107 
P U| Present ... 1,124°1 : 2914 i, (ci pi a9 ol 87 41°8 369°1 662 139 21:6 470°8 6126] 1 610, 1 4 0 
| G78, eaene Popmer si AON 2E Es ee vs 11338)... $19VB| ies | at 12163). 1,215°3| 5815 ; PG a pe eel nee Cal 9 gn Bl Re 
cr P i ; ; , . ‘yy 215" 581 5 4,904'8 7,1901| 12,676 4 13,9917, 014 3| O13 0 
| H Force | eats SO, SAE Se) EAE SORES A 2) _ 27615} 1557| 3,167°6| 1,991'3) —-12,5160| 17,0665] 10933} «32,6663 «95,8938 0 81l| 0 8 1 
| 14| Gineh 09) Brosank feoeal oH ae eal aleR sisil rd St bo wo 260 30 96-7 1864), 286+1 3121| 015 10| 014 6 
q 1, Mua ed Former ... ; Not cultivated at last settlement. =| se aa see ae ie mae POR Seah) ES 
& Present... 288°3 21s 46°6 47-7 88] ww : 88 2318 2318 2406) 19 of 1 821 
@e — ne? | EE eee | oe | ——_— - ed ee —— ee 
5 pa _ ee = 
688] Grand Total of { Former 15,3470 1,143-2 1,149-2 . ax 12413 : —|— 
2 , 14 ae sie ‘ “ 1,241°3 584 5 5,001°5 7,376°5 962" 14,2038] 014 4| 013 1 
| = the pargena. | Present... 86,6123] 41:6] 6,486:2/ 2.5076 41,2136 48, 651'2| 71-6) 2020 _28209} 16¢2| 32610| a24930| 12,8008| 17,4501| 1,101°2 39.6101 36,8611 oo 0 oB38 
2 I “4 : nach F ‘ 213-6 08 G 9] 208 eh ae ——_— |———_ ——__—_ ee ee Ee = = 
a nerease —,.,, __ 71653 aadia) Sania) nese, -ataiog  eene! mg 18796] 1562| 2.0007] 1,658°6 7,805°3 10,082'6) 2,101 2 20,647 6 22,6573) ass ne 
& Decrease... 3. na a: “al a * =| — | a Se | Se 
| U re of Increase or ree ee ae +1193 . $4,2439°2) “ +1272 +1619 4283-8 +156°0 +1367 a +159°3 +159°3 














® Second class irrigated sll. 


+ Firat class irrigated. 847, 
ft This area is Srd class 
q{ First class irrigated 3 82, 
fi Firat clase irrigated 183 "5 


ae class irrigated 62-6, total 137°3. 


a ey irrigated ‘6, total 8:8 
2ud class irrigated 48: 3, total 231°6. 
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Comparative area statement (total of 













































































































































Not assessuble, 
cara SDs pede ema II Om ame 
9 . "  @ a, 
& i 
i 3 2. N 
3 Whether Khaled, o 2 B as fete g 
j gtnth, sadd- 9 Ss paar 3 
By og |e | “Bare, mud = se | 28 2 
3 g or fee simple. J 339 4S 3 oO 
Rs : 22 | 24 pee 5 
s|% : g 3 sk 3 = 3°" 2 
ss Hs 3 3 aS #£e 2 2 os 3 = 
2 o a g 3 es Bo s -3 3 3 
g 8 a 3 = “ez 2 o Be on. ‘a 
a a s 3 2 3s 23 7 a $3 a 3 
Ae 4s a & § Zz a 5 £ E |e 
cs IS Se == | se eR 
1} 2 3 4 5 6. ” 8 9 10 1L. 12 1a 
Capastratty 
f Acres. Acres. | Acres Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres. | Acres, ; 
| 4,2091 Khdted f Former...) 1,23,984-9 a) 11,4898] 11,4898], ee 
Present ... 5,87,343°5) 1,919°9| 44,011°9] 63,224-6| 2,28,577-4] 3,37,733 8] = 229-1) 1,9494 
p 241 Gainth { Former. .., 4,220°5 Se 390°6| 3906)... a 
3 10s Present ; 19,720°2 ” gs. 7 1,606'8 2,857°8 6,510°6 11,030 9 20°0' 65'4) 
ll ‘ormer .., 457°7 on 18-7 ae 187 ta ms 
5 Saddbart .. {/ Former 11169 9) 2084) 141-9 125 3637,“ al ag 
£ 4) Mudfi Former ... 834 5-0 5-0 es 
5 i. Present ... 590°7 +4 38°8 108 1620 2120 9°0) “ 
3 9 *, Former ,,. 27 ‘he te on * 
: Fee simple { Present 7620 49°] 152 425°4, 4897] os i 
4,474/Grand Total of (! Former:...|  1,28,749.2| 11,9041) 11,9041}... 2 
the aa wy Present ...! 6 09,633 3} 1,9:76'9 45,015" 0} 66,250'3 2,35,687°9; 3,49,830'1| 268°2/1,4308 
surveyed. pat- 
2 tn, a egues gaa ee one. So 
; Increase. a 4,80,784°1;, -4,976°9) 45,916" 54,3462} 2,35,687°9)  3,37,926 0] 2582] 1.4308 
S Pee shee Bese) pene, i aes 
Decrease vee 
Percentage of Increase or 373°4): me si ee +456°5 2,838'7 : 
U Decrease. we a ee oe ae ee ae) ee 
Non- CADASTBALEE 
(\ fF) 28) wasted f Prasat o 14,1982) a “ 1289 aoe 
resent ... ed a as : 
ad . (| Former ... 24:2 oo 8 
| 3 { 1) @dath ~Q1 Present...’ aie ie ee a te 
2 || 291 total of the «| Former ... 12224], as 94 5 1204) 
iG patti, Present ... nee ane on 
. < is 2350 
| G{] 92] waded {| pormet 4 26402) aw eS = 2 
5 | : Former..f | 103'1| : 271 
5 4 Be) Gaath { Prosent | | 
= bo ‘apo oF Wi png ale BP 
| 124) Totel of the¢| Former ... 27529) wn 2621) + es 
« patti. (| Present... rh ies we aoa ore 1) 2 
gjja. ~ ‘ t 
S113 22) 5] Peesimpte .., {| Rormer Bp =| eee nen 
3 | ae é ape Se 3629 8639 
p| 120 Khaled ge opener an : : vs 
| eS resent ,,, .. sen 27°6 276 
33 Gunth ¢({ Former... 127-3 “i ni 
# Present . oo one ise i 
: Feo simpl ' Former... Not aurvoyed at 
a 5 Feesimple ... U| Present ... ae -_ joe 
3 —_ | —__ — a 
: Ll fear eeasarneisiiete eames ‘ 3,974:7 
| oe 4 | the pargans. | Present... ae 
— — ———— rr 
as | we | Increase ‘sae nae 
3 — 
| 3 Decrease sa ta 
& Lae 
! | “* | Percentage of Increase or| oes oe 
* L Deercuse. | 
Sy, 1 Fee simple... {| Bormer pee 
Z 35 es Increase = te - : m 
a ane ecr eae nee one oe 
za) 4 «| Percentage of Increase or one , 


Decrease, 





































































































































































( 21a ) 
pix I. 
Assessment Statement No. 7)—(continued). 
— 
Assessable. 5 S 
a 2 
Sep ee ee ee bs 3 
Aaa a me 
fallow. Cultivation. : = 
ea ¢ |e | 3 
bh a > ary 
S 2 Ra 5 £ 
3 sy a 43 a 
7 6 $ es 
~ nD nD 
eed de 3 2 g 3 ee | 88 
t = a ¢ s 3 = 3 3 
zo | & £ = - < $ 3 3 gs | 32 
& y B 4 a a hg = a 5s 4 
———— ae Oe en nn ns, —_—~ . 
14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 
—————_—_$_—————— a tli ——— 
SURVEYED PATTIS—(condd.) 
Acres, | Acreg, Acres, Acres. Acres. Acres, Acres, Acres. Acres, | Rs. a. p.| Re. a. p. 
11,863°4| 11,8634 2,699'1 38,029°2 59,903°5 és 1,00,631 7| -1,12,495:1] 013 11] 012 1 
19,6443) 1,912°9]  23,128-7 7,412 97,267 0} —-1,13,168°2 8633-3] 2,26,481'0] 2,49,609'7/ 0 9 8} O 8 9 
383-7 383'7 145°9 1,236°6 2,063°7 re 3 4462 3,829'9| O15 9} O14 2 
7452] G20 9126 280-0 3,748-9 3,657-7 90°1 7,776°7 8,689'3) O10 9} 0 9 7 
456) as 45°6 14 1351 2569 : 393°4 4390) 013 9) O12 4 
55a ‘1 975 25 3372 3346 14 6757 7532| O12 1] O1O 9 
23) ww 23 41 42:2 29°8 Aes 761 784 17-7) 1 631 
19 ; 109 2430 741 607 ” 367°8) 3787; 1 5 5 1 4 9 
a a ne ss 27 ve : 27 27| 01110} O 11 10 
Ta on 74 ae 1309 1269 T1 2649 2723} 01010) O10 6 
12,2950). 12,2950 2,850°5 39,445°7 62,2539 1,04,550'1}  1,16,845'1| 0 (4 1| 012 6 
20,474 1/1,074:0) 24,1371) 7,038°0) 1,01,658°1| 1,17,338-1| 8, 731-0 2,35,566:1| 2,569,703: 2) O98 8 O8S 9 
81791] 1,9740] —11,849"1 5,087.5 62,112°4 55,084.2 8,731'9) —1,31,0160) —1,42,858+1 see 
+665 +26°3 +1785 4157'4 +83'4 +125°3 $122'3 
J | ee ——- i | es —— | me, — 
6URVEYED PATTIS, 
642, 64:2 a 3046 7005 3 1,005+1 1,069°3} 01410! 043 11 
: . ht a 3047 1,156°6 ; 1,461°3 14613} 013 2) O13 2 
23). 23 wea 11-9 95 21°4 237, 21 111) 10 2 
ws ‘ie ns 11:8 169 28°7 287, 1 3 13 6 
665) 665 se 3165 710-0 1,026°5 1,093:0| 01410) O14 0 
i sii 3166 1,173 5 1,490°0 1,4900| 013 4, O18 4 
1590]... 159-0 765 903'1 1,275 6 “a 2,2552 24142) 10 8 O15 6 
ue ee B41 8958 2 437-4 sea 3,417°3 34173} O14 10} 01410 
43 43 16 246 45-5 7 760| 11 01 101 
16 246 77-6) 1038 103-8) O14 7] O14 7 
163°3 163-3 781 9277 1,320°1 2,326°9 24902} 10 7) O18 7 
ue 7: 85:7 920°4 2,515°0 es $,621-1 3,521:1;} 01410] 014 1o 
doth settlementa, 
222, 299 2) 165 1,207'7 19761 3,260°3 53,4835, 10 1] O15 ft 
aa ‘ie . 841 1,200°5 3,594-0 4,878 -6 48786} 014 4| O14 4 
66), 66 16 365 550 93-1 997, 1 1 2 1021 
m ie ; 1G 3u'4 945 ais 132 5 1325) 015 8 O15 8 
both settloments. 
229°8 229°8 781 1,244:2 2081-1 3°353 4 35832] £ tr of 10 7 
as 85:7 1,236'0 3,688:°5 §,011:1 6,O0ll°]} 015 7] O16 7 
re, 6 1,657°4 1,657°7 1,427°9 aée 
_——— ee ee — ec fm ce fr, sf ss ee ee | BL | 
see ose +97 —5 +816 + 49°4 +399 Ma 
ee ge se a ee rs et ee ee ce ae 
vey 145 145 44 511 586 1141 1286} 015 10| O14 ft 











Remarks. 





to 
nn 
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( 22a ) ( 28a ) 


APPRy pIx I. 
Comparative area statement (total of Assessment Statement No. I)--(continued). 










































































































































































































































































































































































Not assessable, | . ‘Aeséaea bla: % % 
Tage ge ee Sp el 5 
a to — [~] be 
ke 2 Cultivati 
Whether kAdisd, ‘ : = ack New fullow. ultivation. 2 %. 
4 ginth, sadd- 3 § ~ Kg ET a “a 3 3 8 
2| 2 vart, mudfl or > SA ais ae ! a S S 
~] 8 fee simple, é $3 2? a & 2 & 5 g 
2/ # “ 3 38 ag sé ; 2 a ge 
a 2 3: E3 : oo 8 ° > g me eo 
S| 3 Q s gt 2 5 = « RP 4 Z 3.3 3 aw 
2] 9 5 a 3 ‘5 = 2 3 g < 3. 3 S z 33 33 3 
B| & a = 8 o¢ 2 a 3 j £3 3 a g 3¢ g a 
a| & 3 3 $3 3 3 3 2 | 4 oa : 3 3 ‘ 2 pe g 
a) 4 3 S 33 oa gy ae s 2 s 5 S 3 & 3 . y 3 4 25 3 4 
a= a 3 2 5 a S E | s we | 8 Z < 8 z 8 3 2 gé ge g 
= — Hie, han at 9 & : & kg a 5 a a iq & a S 4 e 
of ne —! | an aoe ed ee _ —_—— | =< ( —— 
Bic - s . 7 8 9 10 I2 - 
Slee ll 18 iu 15 16 7 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 
aa eo |] CU —— ——: ——_ 
—— — cs = 
Non-oapasrrarty 
7. Acres. ‘Aerén ‘Keves: ron Men Reha aURVEYED PATTIS—(conéd ), 
a5le.. 3] Fee simple 6 7 z es. Acres, | era, | Acres, | Acres. | Acres, Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres, Acres, Rs. a. p.| Re, a. p. 
se eet Not ourveyed st 
= c 3 arent “ito eamane both se:tlemente, 
a j (| Former 550 A a a a a a ne ae as | Seay Sena 
Gunth ‘ni sie a, ; — 
a j ee U| Present ... a 174 825] as 82-5 99 1983 1821 3903 4728} 11 1| O14 1 
af a : 106 196-6 3738 581-0 581-0} 01411; 01411 
r Z tled Former ... 104°1 — " a | en ae | me | jee es | sk 6 ces 
| 3 / 1| Khalsa use j Present ... oe os 25 ate 53 ei 53 ise 126 83 7, aa 963 1016 013 3 0 7 i 
3 . Former ... 41)" “a ‘< a a: ies 126 1109, 123°5 1235} 010 4 
t ' 4 
Ait p SPL Gsark s { Present ... us se 4 ; ool. 90} in 227 42300 on 644 734] 015 6 O13 7 
3 2 2 Former ,.. 999°4 one : st ee cue as 221 92'5 was 1146 114 6) 014 4 
| Z|] 16 Saaddere itera. ac . BOO). as a i 2153 aoei| 639°4 639-4, 014 8| O14 8 
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Statement showing the area by parganas in Garhwdl District (cadastrally surveyed portions only) as initially returned by the Survey Department. 
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ed l ‘ 
\ Spring. Garden. 
5 | [pe papa as _ 
4 Naine of patti eee N ] 
a |Za : : account of ett cultiva- 
eo (ea Wheat. | Burley. | Rope. | Mustard. Other Total spring, | Pecsent Vego- | Other | Total | Per. Grand Total. | Percentage. | aio eng: tion, Remarka, 
e 28 Crops. 8 age, Tobacco. | tables. | crops. | garden. | centage. ped area, 
a a 
— ——— Ss eee | ependel 
1 2 3 15 16 
Mt = He 20 21 o2 | 23 24 25 26 27 | 28 29 30 $1 
Acre: : : : —— ——— | ———__—_ 
Se Acres Acres, Acres, Acres. Acres, Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
i 1) Kapiri in 658°7 . : 
BN) 2] xabikot 72 i pana opeeg es re 29 8323 | 562 68 2} a1] 94 6 2,287°9 1546 808'5 1,479-4 
3 3|/Khansar | ” 225° Gag ise aah 948-21 594 57 13 7 77 5 2,540°9 159°3 946-3 1,594°6 
a 4! Padarwér ... = 1579-4 6 AS, : : 3533 | 600 3 1 7 1d ‘1 9362 158°6 345 6 590°6 
; ore 5148 & 3136 wd 24193} 569 3:9 18 51 10°8 2 6,642'6 156"4 2,399°4 4,243°2 
ae tees pte her alleen ce ae ee Mote ee Meee wows amt et ok ee ae 
Total, Badhén ... | 8,121- . . : j 
otels anen $1218 | 920°6 4) 4665 15:0 4,553:3 | 675 1e7| 34! 86] 287 ‘3| 19,4076 156-8 4,499°8 7,907°8 
1 élsyd é x —_—|—- — : 
this eases PEM aaa ly ener tenet 119 35 2,683°9 | 500 21} 61) 46] 308 5 7,611°5 142'9 2,251-2 5,360°3 
3 | Bangarheydn ” 6839| ‘s526| 6 ine 46 2u9e4 | 459 74| 98 13 | 185 3 7,678°8 1344 2,022°4 5,856"4 
ages y' : : oe aeee : 36 7-0 1,157-7 | 487 52 65 Ld 12°8 5 3,462-7 145°6 1,085'8 2,376'9 
| atl eee “yi on aie wee ae 427 23°7 *  Lsoxd] 507 29 13 32 74 3 3,723°0 1443 1,144'1 2,578'0 
Bele cel grecae ates a "282-1 391-8 : 33°6 87 1,7038 | 814 77] 158 ‘ 335 1-0 4,888°2 1173 1567-9 3,320°3 
7:1 7| Kapholeyon ies ee aL 1 182 6 6928 | 492 25| 27 15 G7 “4 2,040°9 144'8 632-0 1,408'9 
44/2 Ballet 3 ee ne ‘3 22"7 1'0 11902 | 495 34 37 5 76 3 3,583°7 1483 1,162'4 2,421°3 
311 9 Manvdrevd cit) “SO te - 249 35 9263 | 499 45 79 2) 126 "7 2,749 2 1481 892-9 1,856°3 
* } | 10 | Néndatoydn 7 5923 "351-5 1 a0 27 4003-2 | 603 179 | 13-2 18] 32-9 “4 10,5916 133.0 2,629°6 7,962°0 
uu . a Maine ” Been He . 2 399 63 991-2 622 222 158 39 419 22 2 886°4 1519 986:2 1,900°2 
i es ene 7 : 838" ‘I 57-0 43 14666] 496 21 59 48 128 4 4,393'1 1486 1,438-9 2,954'2 
| 13 Bier ” Geaa a 25 a : Bee 486 20 19 39 3 1,873°7 1348 483°6 1,390'1 
= A vee o" ues ‘7 0 037] 612 10 48]... 58 5 1,728 8 159°4 644°5 1 083°8 
Lf 14 | Sitonsytin ms 833-7 8722 ‘1 396 13°83 17594) 497 45 5:0 21] 116 3 5198-6 143-9 1,587°5 3,G11+1 
Total, Bérabsyin —... |10,143 4 |11,2938 | 181] 381-7 831) 21,9201] 497 1134/1004 | 25:0 | 2388 ‘6| 62,600'7 1420| 18,6290]  44,080-7 
| fais Saat alll ee 3 | ‘ece —_ _ 
1 | Chauthin 8120 5130 2 321 “4 1,3577 | 49% 6 , 
eA EDL si me 1 2 30 2 19 11 2 3 4,485-9 1405 1,292:1 3,193:8 
5 Choprikot te 1,188°0 1,020°7 ‘l 27°0 dD 2,245°3 427 143 46 46 23°5 4 7,395.0 140°C 2,136'8 §,258-2 
©) TNIV EN, “as 7 3724 4508 |. 30"2 ‘4 8536 | 456 15 12 40 67 4 2,691°7 1440 823-6 1,868°1 
5 Lohba ve “ 1.4055 9439 0 1230 78 2485-2 | 44 36 5 Gu 105 2 6,953°5 1528 2,413°9 4,539°6 
21) 6 Ran'garh ales ‘as 197 9 te) 8 a3 17 wi 329-4 55°8 18 5 6 29 5 9149 158°0 3246 590°3 
= | [ 2, Silt o ee 955 6 796-1 us 745 10 18272] 519 34 12 77 12'3 3 5,318'5 151-0 1,795°7 3,522°8 
1 f | Sirgar ah i 3019 19's ne 363 2 6283 | 546 6 3 19 28 2 1,775°6 1542 623-8 1,151'8 
i Paili a 1,320°0 725-7 ai 40°+4 30 20801 | u's 178 1-4 49 24-1 6 6,156°2 149°6 2,040°4 4,114°8 
| Total, Chandpur... | 66433 | 4793°9 ‘3 | 365°2 13°3 11,8160{ 487 492; 116] 31:2] 920 4 35,600'3 147'2 11,450°9 24,2304 
| 
3 i Gurdrsydn sid 1015'8 619°6 Bi 188 1:2 1655-4 499 34 68 +4 , 10°5 3 4,773'6 143-9 1,457-7 3,320°9 
2 Jaintolsyan = 5502 895°] ‘1 20 ik 9504] 609 126 41 1:2 179 1-0 2,580°0 145°3 804 6 1,775°6 
a Kimgadigéa é 58 6 Bid he 83 8 11621 | 478 ” 4 8 109 “4 3,568 7 1463 1,138°6 2,430°1 
a Mauna rsyun one 1,866'0 1,543.0 “a6 40-6 16°65 3,475 1 517 209 17°6 27 Al'2 6 9,096,2 1353 2,373") 6,723°1 
2 i Mawilsy dn cis 8908 G73 3 23 2 16 17127 519 50 96 33 17-9 5 4,9141 148-9 1,615-0 3,299-1 
6 | Pingtapakhs 7 3193 1518 re G4 18 cog | 499 13 18 2 a3 3 1,524°3 1493 603-3 1,021:0 
‘) Ringwarsyun sh 530° 253-0 “1 G1 5 GO13 496 13 a ‘3 23 1 2,261:7 138°2 623 2 1,628°5 
Total, Chaundkot ... | 5,800°8 | 4,314:2 ‘6| 1144 234 | 10,2623) 508 451] 600| 89] 1040 ‘B|  26,713-6 1421 8,5154| 20,1962 
1 | Bachhansytin ss 922-7 568:0 8 aad 8:3 14a | 592 61 ab 15 1 3 4,404-3 1517 1,504°3 2,900°0 
Cc ! y 
: 2 | Bidolsyin .. sae 86 6 169-1 ok “7 ” 260°6 | 262 3 4 15 21 2 1,135°5 122-8 211-4 9241 
| | 3 | Chnlansytin nt 1,377°7 497°9 os 25°3 12 1902'1 666 20°4 84 G8 35G 1-0 B,2b2 1h3°2 1,820°8 3,423-4, 
4} 41 Dhanpur,,, a 1,436-9 4035 wie 165 1 1450-9 597 13:8 36 19 193 6 4,941-1 158°9 1,833°7 3,107°4 
| § | Ghurdoraydn a6 645-6 GOS6 aS 16-4 9 1,326 9 499 10-6 76 3-7 21:7 8 3,987°5 1499 1,327°2 2,660°3 
| © 6 | Kandérsytin on 41 8 7879 |. 648 1-4 1,795.0] 478 25 47 14 86 2 5,488 9 1448 1,701'7 3,787°2 
\{ 7) Kathdlsydn wi 1,506 409°8 1 19-0 40 19415 | 60 71 88 79 338 1-0 5,084-6 1588 1,888'5 3,196 1 
| | Total, Dewalgarh ,,, | 6,016°8 | 3,490°8 ‘8 191'2 201 10,627 8 531 107 368 24:7 | 132'2 "7 30,2661 1614 10,2876 19,996'5 
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Pepper. Rice, Chu.. Manda 
BL Sees ao 
4 5 G 7 
=? = 
Acres, Acres, Acres, Acres, 
10'8 6460 30 z 
4-4 347'1 28 ee 
31-4 296°5 2-9 1.0765 
7 102-2 12 "73-9 
16 1250 2 6164 
CL 5499 3-8 2,549°0 
be eT 6G 2,762'3 
148 278-1 63 1,210°4 
8:2 638°5 1d 2,624-7 
pe | See, 
133'4 3,603°0 27:9 15,780'5 
— ee ee 
10°6 24271 14 664-0 
156 21671 55 6526 
39 5170 ¥,064'6 
41:2 744:5 1:3 22069 
55°7 9753 35 2,239 
11-0 231-1 ‘1 6418 
46 69°4 12-0 2300 
286 819:2 19 1,659'9 
30-1 113-3 7 4563 
55:1 675-2 2 1,222:2 
256:3 4,603°2 266 10,8378 
13 1,326:9 340°0 2,481°9 
18 1,143°2 67°2 1,866'0 
31 2,470°'1 397:2 4,3470 
96 501 1 26 1,569°8 
46 297°7 8076 
15°8 602 0 if 1,242°4 
16 391.6 . 9006 
22:0 419-4 ‘8 1,1041 
1 5 kD 167'2 
2:8 111-7 6733 
54-4 1,100°6 os) 2,035°6 
9 629.9 74 1,372°7 
“4 264 0 21 415°6 
290°7 33 
112:2 4,632:9 13°4 10,182'2 
7661 33,4746 2,281:0 78,673'6 
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pIXx IIL. 


ye 


( 35a ) 


ar in the cadastrally surveyed pattis of Garhwdl district—(continucd). 


_ OD OOS 9 99 


tomn. 


CCC Fo OU ee 


Hemp. 








16-7 
61 
76 

37 

88 


2G" 
16"2 
37 








Acres. 


91:0 
96°2 
340°8 
272 
25°7 
97°4 
631 
42°7 
62°9 





647°0 





126 





461'°9 


172'6 


131'8 
701 
G12 
40°4 
775 
ees 
46°3 
1751 
141-4 
20-4 


1775 


3,315°8 


Jhangora. 


10 


Acres. 


1,053-0 
1,595°2 
1,845°0 
578°5 
411-4 
1,925°7 
1,102'2 
11710 
1,962°1 


11,644'1 





413:2 
5384'7 
805-1 
1,818'0 
1,715°9 
366-0 
155 4 
1,075:0 
370'9 
752-4 


8,006'6 


1,683°0 
1,582°7 


3.2657 


2,241°6 
656 9 
8145 
709 
1137-7 
161-4 
W142 
1,632.2 
1,506°9 


25% 


98,8835 








65,6508'9 








China, Other crops. 
iL 12 
Acres. Acres. 

749°3 

be 7505 
: 1,396°7 
. 2426 
1 239'4 

ia 1,145:0 
i 672:8 
ven 6112 
eas 817-9 
31 6,625°4 

eae 87-2 
eee 228°2 
ats 259°3 
ies 7285 
Pe 267'6 
aa 63:5 
ae 124:7 
and 240°4 
Pn 28'4 
sae 136-7 
es 2,164°5 
oe 556'4 
ne 3uL'3 
one 858:2 
‘ 906°6 
ie 3156 
a 325°3 
*. 267-6 
ox 591'8 
se 109-7 
te 390°2 
i 612-1 
1,072'8 

woe 373'4 
es 3+0 
4,890'1 

178'5 32,052°4 


























Total autumn. Percentage. 
13 14 
Acres. Acres, 
4,466'8 78'4 
5,053°9 82°4 
4,791'1 843 
1,725'2 80°8 
1,323°0 81:0 
G,281'5 83°8 
5182-1 783 
3,334 5 81-0 
6,015°7 778 
38,4738 80:8 
1,336'3 99°3 
1,680°2 98'9 
2,728'6 93°5 
5,700'°3 686 
5,391-7 98:1 
1,244-6 93:2 
6114 98.8 
3,902'1 98:3 
1,0!2'8 95:9 
2,878°1 97 8 
28,4866 95:2. 
BAIN 98°9 
5,037°0 99°6 
11,5165 99:2 
5,379°8 89'3 
21486 89-5 
3,069°8 O72 
2, 359-4 95-7 
34011 92°9 
483-4 871 
1,842°6 61:9 
5,526°7 90'8 
4725-7 * 93°4 
1,d54°2 79°C 
2u8'0 56°9 
30,567'3 898 
2,16,876 3 91-4 
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ai] 3 
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mM 
ot] ¢ 
e{| 5 
“Il 8 
U9 
(\ 
1| 2 
a{l 4 
#!| 5 
2%] 6 
3 7 
lr 
I} o9 
(| 10 
if 1 
wt) 2 


Tol.a Saldn. 








“sooOoCoOooo7F 
Saeuankhuane 


c- 
— bt 
=O 


a 


Nawwe of patti. 


Ajmir vee 
Dihingd Malla 


Dhénga Talla 2 


Karondu Palla 
Karondu Walla 
Langir oe 
Udopur Bichla 
Udepur Malla 


Udepur Talla 3 


Total, Ganga Salin ,,, 


Bangarsyan ies 
Uhuundyélsy dn 

Gujra nee oes 
Iriyékot i 
Khatli vee oe 
Kolagid y., e's 
Meldhar 

Sabli 


Saindhar ,., ae 


Talain ar 


Total, Mulla Saldn ... 


Nigpur Bichla 
Nagpur Talla 


Total, Nigpur 


Radalpur Malla 
Hadalpur Palla 
Rijlot Palla 
Bijlet Walla 
Bangi tne 
Kaoriya Pallas 
Kauriyé Walla 
Painon . 
Sila Malla... 


Sila Talla... ves 
Blibar (settled villages), 


Total, Talla Salan 


Gnanp ToTaL 













( 36a ) 


APPEN 


Statement showing area under each crop, in the survey 


‘oot a ie 


Spring. 


——). 





Wheat. Barley. 
15 16 
Acres. Acres. 
891-6 1,665°0 
1,196'1 1,332°0 
8341 1,589°2 
429°6 4135 
295°5 480°6 
1,486°1 1,759:3 
1,139°6 2,014.7 
6038 2 1,528'1 
1,650°4 2,272°4 


8,433°'2 |13,054:8 





Rape, 


17 


Acres. 


a 


2 et, 
wwionan n 


69 





























433-6 2116 
428°7 355°7 
1,224.2 290°7 
1,9969 | 1,195 4 
1,917:2 941-9 
5543 140'5 
1358 135-6 
1,397°5 590:3 
3798 1266 
9715 540 5 
9,'395 | 4,531:'8 
2,426°7 852'2 
2,167°3 461-0 
4,5040 | 1,313'2 
1,942°2 | 1,950°1 
609-0 552-2 
986-3 671-2 
950 2 290-4 
3,051°3 7341 
707 195:4. 
3166 R94 3 
1,9226 | 1,212-3 
853-9] 1,450.3 
431-4 421-9 
213-7 17 


8,747°8 | 8.263 9 





63,848°7 Paeees. 


= 


39°8 | 2,682°9 


This includes 2,35,566'1 acres, the cultivated are 


















Mustard. coe Total spring. Percent. 
= ee 
18 19 20 ot 
—_——! 
Acres. Acres. Acres. 

67-1 65 2,619°9 | 460 
582 15 2,5902 | 43-2 
66-7 10 24812 | 496 
23°6 15 8682 40°7 
153 2:0 794-9 49-0 
51 63 33275 | 444 
62°5 48 83,2225 | 461 
316 1:3 20714] 503 
761 61 4,005:3 | 518 
456-2 300] 21,9811] 462 
63 wee 650°5 | 48-4 

98 soe 794-2 46°8 
310 “ 1,5461 | 629 
bu'2 20 3.2446 | 605 
BA « La 2,913°7 | 529 
19-0 3 7142 53-4 
34 : 277°8 449 
361 1 2,024 | 51:0 
10'3 “ 517-2 489 
224 45 1,539°0 | 523 
242°6 69 14,2218) 611 
407 2°4 3,322°1 507 
42:0 4 20752} 629 
62:7 28 6,9973) 51:7 
30 1 3,205°4 | 63'1 
87 2 1,1701 | 484 
19°3 116 1,688'5 | 502 
20°6 i 1,262] 622 
15°0 13-2 1,813°6 [| 495 
54 3 2715 | 490 
13°2 1,2141 6x8 

3 3,237'] : 

Le ae 23342 | 46-1 
124 V7 B0B0] 509 
160° 119 387°8 824 
372-4 602 17,4515 612 

j tas 2S Ne 33 eh ee 

2548 | 1,18,831'2| 500 









9 assessed and 





DIX III. 
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year un the cadastrally surveyed pattis of Garhwadl district—(concluded), 


ea | 





























Garden. 
Neen ee ee EE, al 
Vege- | Ocher | Total Per- 
Tobacco-| tabies. | crops. | garden. | centage. 
22 23 24 25 26 
Acres, | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. 

61 20 30 Wl 2 
73 2°3 14, 11:0 2 
19-1 16 29 23°6 ‘4 
42 1°7 12 71 3 
6 1-2 15 33 2 
78 42 6:3 173 2 
73 22 25 11:9 1 
42 6 ll 59 +] 
154 15 27 19°6 2 
720 17:2 21°6 | 1108 2 
14 28 7 4'9 3 
5) 22 7 34 2 
13 33 3 49 2 
71 38 1-2 J21 "2 
147 10°9 6'3 31:9 6 
26 35 2-2 83 6 
2 Vi} ow. 13 2 
108 84 5-2 2474, 6 
Yl 4°4, 14 69 7 
67 16°7 22 246 9 
404) 561] 202] 122°7 B 
287 11 G2] 360 5 
98 13 1G 127 2 
385) 2:4 78| 48:7 4 
88 43 8 139 2 
6 8 18 32 ‘t 
40 21 61 1 
8 17 ‘] 26 1 
38 LG 67 1 

| ny 1 0 
28 19 47 2 
ld 4) 175 2 
6 51 2:8 85 ‘1 

2 16 11 2-9 ‘1 
ee). “ 42°8 90 
707) 240 73] 108-0 3 

528-7 | 301-9 | 155-3 | 985-9 






Grand total. 


27 


Acres. 


7,097'8 
7.655°1 
7,295°9 
2,600°5 
2,121'2 
9,626°3 
8,716°5 
6,411°8 
10,040°6 


60,565'7 


1,991°7 
2,477°8 
4,279'6 
8,957°5 
8,337°3 
1,967°1 

890'5 
5,951-0 
1,536°9 
4441-7 


40,831°1 


9,837 6 
7,7249 


17,6625 


8,599 1 
3,351:9 
4,76-44 
3,622°2 
§,220°4 

755-0 
3,061-4 
8,781°3 
7,008°4 
2,224]. 

G98"G 


4) 3,36,793-4 


1,988°6 aorea of padhdnchdri and thokddré land under cultivation, 










Percentage. 


28 


1246 
1248 
128'3 
121°8 
130°2 
128'4 
1244 
131-4 
1298 





127:2 


148'0 
1489 
1466 
1393 
151°6 
147:2 
143°9 
149°9 
145°5 
151-0 


146-7 


a1s7 


1513 


142°6 
138-0 
1415 
147-0 
1425 
1361 
135'9 
1442 
1396 
1806 
1439°3 


141°3 


141°8 











Deduct on 
account of Nett cultiva- Remarks. 
double crop- tion. : 
ped area, 
29 30 31 
—_—— ee 
Acres. Acres, 
1,402°6 5,695'2 
1522-0 8133-1 
1,613°0 5,682°9 
466°8 2,133-7 
4903 1,630°9 
2,134-8 74915 
1,719°0 6,997'°5 
1,294'1 4117-7 
2,309°2 1,781°4 
12,051'8 47,613'9 
646-2 1,345°5 
779°8 1,698 0 
1,360°7 2,918:'9 
2,525 7 6,431°8 
2,840°4 5,496°9 
630°7 1,336°4 
2717 6188 
1,982°2 3,968°8 
480°9 1,056'0 
1,499°3 2,942"4 
13,017°6 27,813°5 
3,285°8 6,551°8 
2,070°9 5,0540 
5,956'7 11,605'8 
2,572-9 6,026 2 
918-4. 2,413°5 
1,398'8 3,365°6 
1,159'6 2,462'6 
1,558'8 3,661'6 
200:3 6547 
8103 2,251.1 
2,699°3 6,082°0 
2,011°3 5,057°1 
522°4 1,701 7 
297-8 4708 
14,0788 34,0468 


90,288'7 | *2,37,504'7 





E. K. PAUW, CS, 
In charge of the Settiemest. 
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APPEY 


Comparative Statement of demand 











é 
a 

s 

b> 

a 

a | Name of patti. 
oe 

°° 

oe 

£ 

a 
a 

1 2 

(| Kapiri 

| WKarikot 
a 
‘3 
3 4 Khansar si 
m 


Pindarwér 





Total of par- 
gana. 
Aswalsyan 


Banelsyun 


Bangarhsyitn ,,, 


Gagwarsyun ,,. 


Iiwilsyta 


—_—_--  - SS FO 


Kandwalsytn ... 


Barahsydn, 


es eA 


Kapholsyin ,., 
Kbatsytin 


| Manydrsyun ... 


) 
Nandalsyin ., 


Paiddlaytin 


Patwélsy dn 


Sambat 1872. 





Rs. 0. p. 
118 8 O 


393 2 0 


1,303 


1,845 15 0 


201 4 °0 


613 0 0 


100 +4 0 


173 4 0 


850 8 0 
190 4 0 


a 
° 


Revenue at the Previous 





424 10 





298 


724 


426 2 





201 0 


401 4 


486 4 


929 12 
222 8 


Sambat 1873. 


0 
0 


Sambat 187+ 


Rs. a. 
154 9 


48 11 


1,679 8 


812 2 


471 


128 


470 5 


509 8 


1,026 10 


243 12 


0 


0 
0 








_—— 
Sambat 1877. Sambat 1880, Sambat 1895, 
sie S's Bled eee! 

6 7 8 
ee ee ee ease ein it, 
Capasmnauy 

Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p Rs 

f . moet 1. ay 
193 6 0 236 0 0 258 04 
541 7 0 612 0 0 679 00 
40 14 0 51 0 0 5600 
2,142 1 0 2,369 1 0 2,539 0 0 
2,917 12 0 3,268 1 0 3,532 0 0 
945 4 0 1,168 0 0 1,206 8 0 
632 5 0 914 0 0 940 1 0 
377, 2 0 466 0 0 406 0 0 
| 

963 11 0 1,078 0 0 1,111 12 0 
579 11 0 715 0 0 737 12 0 
145 11 0 193 0 0 208 8 0 
402 9 0 538 0 0 559 12 0 
367 4 0 155 U0 473 4 0 
592 9 0 980 0 0 1,030 4 0 
600 8 0 589 0 0 613 0 0 
1151 6 0 1,327 0 0 1,357 8 0 
289 8 0 377 0 0 390 12 0 








DIX V. 


fired at former and present settlements. 


EE 


Bottlements of — 
———<—<—<—<— 
Sambat 1890. Sambat 1896. 





ee 





9 10 
has os Se 
SURYBYBD PATTIS. 

Rs. 8. p- Re. a. p. 
256 0 i 258 0 0 
686 0 0 cs9 0 0 
6 0 0 70 0 0 
2,619 0 0 2,554 0 O 





ee 
3,626 0 0| 3,571 0 0 
1,225 8 0 1,242 0 0 
956 0 0 1,008 4 0 
471 0 0 487 0 0 
15 0 0 1,121 0 0 
749 0 «0 790 0 0 
214 0 «0 “14 00 
6770 0 605 0 0 
456 0 0 465 0 0 
1,027 0 0 1,072 0 0 
621 0 0 623 0 0 
1366 0 9 1,366 0 0 
398 0 0 388 0 0 





( 41a) 
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New revenue. a i 

‘Whether kAdlsd 38 
ginth. eadd- |e niving demand 3 
bart, mudfi or ae Initial revenue | Intermediate re- & s 
Lee simple. for Gret threo | venue for second| Final revenue, | & & 
years. three years. é f 

Oy 

11 12 13 14 15 16 

Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. Rs, a. p. Rs. 8. p. 
Khalsé sai 363 0 0 622 0 0 631 0 0 637 0 0| 75°48 
Gunth if 264 8 0 400 0 0 409 0 0 409 0 0| 65464 
—— ee | — 
Total 627 8 0 1,022 0 0 1,040 0 0 1,046 0 0{ 666 
Khaled ae 766 0 0 1,056 0 0 1,056 0 0 1,066 0 Of 97°86 
Giinth ‘a 64 2 0 91 0 0 91 0 0 91 0 0} 4219 
Total... 830 2 0 1,147 0 0 1,147 0 0 1,147 0 0| S819 
Khaled oe 203 0 0 380 0 0 401 0 0 416 0 0] 10493 
Khalsa 2,289 0 0 3,192 0 0 9,203 0 0 9211 0 0} 40:28 
Ginth 133 15 0 194 0 0 194 0 0 194 0 O} 4478 
Total 2,422 15 0 3,386 0 0 3,397 0 0 3,405 0 O}| 40°53 
(Khdlsé 3,621 0 0 5,260 0 0 5,291 0 0 5,320 0 0] 4692 
U Ginth 462 9 0 685 0 0 694 0 0 694 0 0} 60°00 
Total -| 4,083 9 0 5,935 0 0 5,985 0 0 6,014 0 0| 4727 
Khalsa 2,431 0 0 3,444 0 0 3,457 0 0 3,457 0 O| 42:20 
Ehdlsa - 1,814 0 0 2,819 0 0 2,859 0 0 2,980 0 0] 58°76 
Giinth es: 87 0 0 159 0 0 178 uv O 178 0 0| 10460 
Total .., 1,901 0 0 2,978 0 0 3,037 0 0 3,058 0 O]| 60°86 
Khdlsdé se 705 0 0 1,230 0 0 1,245 0 0 1,245 0 0| 76°60 
Ginth 2 60 8 0 720 0 720 0 72 0 0| 18:33 
Total 765 8 0 "4,802 0 0 1,317 0 0 1,317 0 O| 72°03 
Khdlsé bs 1,309 0 0 2,354 0 0 2,365 0 0 2,380 0 0] 818i 
Ginth ‘a 900 20 0 0 20 0 0 20 0 O| 1222 
Tol ..| 1,318 0 0| 2974 0 0| 2385 0 0| 2400 0 0| 8209 
Ehdled ove 1,282 0 0 2,096 0 0 2,169 0 0 2199 0 O| 70°83 
Gtinth cs 3610 0 36 0 0 36 0 0 36 0 O} —L72 
Sadabart 17,0 0 29 0 0 29 0 0 29 0 0] 70°69 
Total... 1,335 10 0 2161 0 0 2,234 0 0 2,255 0 0} 68°79 
Ehdled _ 433 0 0 696 1 0 699 1 0 699 1 O| 61-43 
Giinth . 107 8 0 155 0 0 162 0 0 169 0 O| 57:09 
Mudft ssi 1515 0 1516 0 1615 0 1515 0 

Total ,., 656 7 0 867 0 0 877 0 0 684 0 0] 68:99 
Khdlsd ste 904 0 0 1,540 0 0| 1,579 0 0 1,579 0 O} 7467 
Ginth =... 88 0 0 129 0 0 129 0 0 129 0 0] 46°69 
Total 992 0 0 1,669 0 0 1,708 0 0 1,708 0 O| 7218 
Khdlsé 674 0 0 1,036 0 0 1,046 0 0 1,046 0 O} 55:19 
Ginth 62 0 0 88 0 0 88 0 0 88 0 0 69:23 
Total ,,. 726 0 0 1,124 0 0 1,134 0 0 1,194 0 O| 56:20 
Khaleé 2,286 0 0 9,482 0 0 9,522 0 0 3,570 0 O| 66:17 
Ginth 67 0 0 130 0 0 132 0 0 132 0 Of 97-01 
Total 2,358 0 0 3,612 0 0 3,654 0 3,702 0 O| 67°33 
Rhdlsé ae 859 0 0 1,398 0 0 1,338 0 O 1,338 0 0} 55°76 
Ginth és 120 8 0 203 0 O 203 0 0 203 0 0} 683 

Fee-simple 200 200 200 20 0 os 
Total 981 8 0 1,543 0 0 1,543 0 0 1,543 0 0} 5719 
Ehdlsd sat 1,647 0 0 2,661 0 0 2,691 0 0 2,091 0 0} 63:39 
Khélsd 627 0 0 833 0 0 850 0 0 850 0 O| 61:29 





( 42a ) 
APPEY 
Comparative Statement of demand 


TD 






























































£ Revenue at the Previow 
et, 
4 Name of patti. 
Qo 
® Sambat 1872, § 
5 ambat 1873, Sambat 1874. Sambat 1877. Sambat 1880, Sambat 1985, 
eo 2 
1 2 3 4 -|-—_--->-—=-— 
es : 6 . 7 8 
—— |——_ ss So tall 
Capasrpany 
Rs. a. p. Rs, a. p Rs. 8. 1 
7 J ; ae / & Pp. Rs. @ p. Re. a 
[| Béwatsytin 152 0 0 174.12 06 185 8 0 228 12 0 317 0 0 a7 gh 
Sitonsyin ... 
y 477 8 0 596 8 O 642 8 0 672 4 0 983 0 0 1,018 4 9 
a 
ss 
3! 
$1 
& 
0: eer gt ae ant a ae Ld Rca ALaTASCA LAC aee, 
l ete 4,642 4 0 6,100 4 0 6,738 3 0 7,948 8 0; 10,110 0 0} 1043013 0 
Cheathé "garage | Sar kg aA Ol + O84 ESOT © hoAES Ral Poe 
[ uthén 742 2 6 847 8 0 863 8 0 993 5 0 1,085 8 0 1,166 0 0 
Choprikot 1,133 10 9 1,197 12 0 1,189 4 0 1,362 13 0 1,550 12 0 1,641 0 0 
| Dhaijydli 157 8 0 334 6 0 341 14 0 435 0 0 489 0 0 518 0 0 
| Lohb& ” 1,067 12 0 1,223 12 0 1,334 7 0 1,655 15 0 1,754 0 0 1,919 0 0 
u 
a 
2 
3 
© 3) Rénigorh _,,, 119 8 Oo 147 11 0 159 11 0 203 0 0 238 0 0 251 0 0 
Sili ; 772 8 O 952 9 0 1,106 7 0 1,340 15 0 1,519 0 0 1,632 0 0 
| Sirgdr sé 346 4 0 379 4 0 440 1 0 567 5 0 631 0 0 655 0 0 
| Taili as 735 0 0 81915 0 975 12 0 1,223 9 6 1,400 0 1,478 0 0 
| @ 
' 
Total of the) 5,074 5 3 5,902 13 0 6,411 0 0 7,781 14 6 8,667 4 0 9,260 0 0 
(| pargana. 
(| GurérsyGn 237 10 0 352 6 0 359 1 0 403 6 0 574 0 0 663 6 0 
3 | 
By | JeintoleyGo 350 0 0 333 10 0 333 4 0 422 4 0 458 0 0 467 4 0 
é| Kimgaddigéa... 318 0 0 363 0 0 404.13 0 469 6 0 633 0 0 573 8 0 
U 





pIx V. 


{ 43a 


fined at former and present settlements— (continued). 


Se 


settlements of — 


’ 
, 


saddhart, mud, 














sambat 1690. | Sambat 1896. | °F fee-simple. 
—_——_—|-—-— ——— 
tg 10 11 
—_——— ee 
scgysysD pattis—( continued). 
Ra, 8. p Ra. a. p. oe 
00 331 0 0 | KAdlsa on 
a Gunth ais 
Total ... 
0.0 1,046 0 O| Khdlsa toe 
si Ginth eos 
Saddbart 
Total ... 
Khdlsd —..| 
Ginth ; 
Sadabart ... 
Muafi 
Fee-simple ... 
—_——— | 
10,483 8 0/| 10,758 4 0 Total 
—_————SS | 
1,070 0 0 1,169 0 0| Khalsa ses 
Ginth , 
Total ... 
1,720 0 0 1,537 8 O| Khaled ‘en 
Ginth es 
Total .. 
633 0 0 524 0 O| Khalsa $5 
Ginth is 
Total ... 
1,906 8 0 1,859 O 0} Khdlsad “i 
Ginth er 
Fee-simple ... 
<Total as 
274 0 0 281 0 0| Khdlsd 
Gtnth 
Total w 
1,645 0 0 1,579 8 0 | Khdled wee 
Ginth see 
Total 
670 0 0 644 12 0 | Khdlsd on 
1,535 0 0 1,472 0 0 | Khdlsé ; 
Ginth Pn 
Total .., 
Khalsa 
{ox 
Fee-simple ... 
9353 8 0] 9,06612 0 Total .. 
668 10 0 675 12 O| Khalsa 
Ginth ace 
Total... 
602 0 0 454 4 0] Khdled 
$13 0 0 617 0 Of Khaled aes 
Gunth ove 
Total... 


Expiring demand. 








Rs. a. p. 
391 0 0 
93 0 0 


———— 


484 0 0 


1,354 0 0 
30 0 0 
322 0 0 





we §=17,724 1 0 


1,547 0 0 
110 0 


1,648 10 0 





2,012 0 0 
38 0 


2,065 8 0 
521 0 0 
20 0 0 








541 0 0 


2,059 8 O 
72 0 0 
83 0 0 





2,214 8 0 


288 8 0 
6 8 0 


295 0 0 


1,497 8 0 
24 8 0 





1,522 0 0 
609 0 0 


1,822 0 0 
61 0 0 





1,883 0 0 





10,266 8 0 
189 2 0 
83 0 0 





10,528 10 0 








1,108 0 0 
63 12 0 








1,161 12 0 


678 0 Of 


807 0 0 
89 0 0 








896 8 0 





























































































































_—— 

New revenue. 2 3 

ee ee ee eee i 

o 

¢ he 

ae hi venue for ily a Final revenue. f 3 

ret three years, three years. 28 

ao 0 

18 14 15 16 

Re. a. p. Re. a. p. Rs. a. p. 

564 0 0 677 0 0 577 0 O| 47°57 
128 0 0 128 0 0 128 0 0 37°63 
692 0 0 705 0 0 706 0 0 4566 
2,144 0 0 (2,164 0 0 2,176 0 0 60°71 
66 0 0 66 0 0 66 0 0] 120:00 
480 0 0 480 0 0 480 0 0 49:07 
2,690 0 0 2,710 0 0 2,722 0 0 59°55 
o| 26,237 1 0| 26,561 1 0| 26678 1 0} 6056 
1,186 0 0 1,214 0 0 1,221 0 0] 62:58 
509 0 0 609 0 0 509 0 0 60°15 

1515 0 1615 0 1515 0 eee 

200 20 0 200 nee 
——— i —/——... aces 
27,950 0 0) 28,302 0 O| 28,426 0 0/ 60:38 
2,049 0 0 2,058 0 0 2,068 0 0| 33°68 
200 200 200 23:07 
2,051 0 0 2.060 0 0 2,070 0 0 33°63 
3,012 0 0 3,047 0 0 3,066 0 0 51°89 
3°00 3.0 0 38 0 O |—1429 
3,015 0 0 3,050 0 0 3,069 0 0 48-09 
918 0 0 938 0 0 938 0 0 80°04 
40 00 50 0 0 57 0 O]| 185:00 
958 0 0 988 0 0 995 0 0 83°92 
2,872 0 0 2,957 0 0 3,015 0 0 46:38 
104 0 O 113 0 0 13 0 0 56°94 
1770 0 177: 0 «0 177 «0 Of 113:26 
3,153 0 0 3,247 0 0 3,905 O 0 49°23 
368 0 0 368 0 0 368 0 0 27°43 

9 00 900 8900 33°3 
377 0 0 377 0 0 377, 0 O| 27°80 
2,231 0 0 2,248 0 0 2,248 0 0 50°10 
28 0 0 28 0 0 28.0 0 12:60 
2,259 0 0 2,276 0 0 2,276 0 0 49°54 
792 0 0 803 0 9 803 0 0 67°76 
2,847 0 0 2,867 0 0 2,874 0 0 57°74 
99 0 0 99 0 0 99 0 0 62:29 
2,946 0 0 2,966 0 0 2,973 0 0 57°89 
15,089 0 0 15,286 0 0 15.370 0 0 49°86 
285 0 0 304 0 0 311 0 0 6455 
177 0 0 177 0 0 177, O Of 11325 
15,551 0 0] 15,767 0 O[ 15,658 0 0] 5061 
1,716 12 0 1,741 12 0 1,741 12 0 57:22 
93 4 0 93 4 0 93 4 0 72:2 
1,810 0 0 1,835 0 0 1835 0 0 6792 
982 0 0 982 0 0 982 0 0 44°84: 
1,379 0 0 1,379 0 0 1,379. 0- O| 70-88. 
161 0 0 161 0 OF 161 0° 0 80°90 
1640 0 Of 1540 6 o| 16400 0| Zier 

























































































































































































































































( 44a ) ( 45a ) 
APPEY DIX V. 
Comparative Statement of demand jiaed at former and present settlements—(continued). 
é New revenue. 43 
z Revenue at the Previous gettlements of— 2 
5 . __ | Whether khdlsd, 3 
| Nanue of patti. ginth, sadé- | Bxpiring demand. : p = 
2 Sambat 1872, | Sambat 1873, | Sambat 187 ee Initial revenue for| Miermectinte Tovey pat eevenue, | 2g 
oe * B A : ‘ ‘ e for secor . 
: jambat 1874 Sambat 1877 Sambat 1680, | Sombat 1985, Gambat 1890. | Sambat 1896. | fee simple first tree years. | "th (oe pean B3 
Zz gs 
= ea =, es : 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 ars 10 1l 12 13 14 15 16 
es eee : sii Wesson pele oe: aa 
= CaDasraany syBvB¥BD paTtis—(eontinued). - 
‘ 3. 8 Pp. a. p. Rs, a. Rs. a. p. Rs, a. p. R Re. a. Pp. Re, a. p. Rs. 6 Bs. a. p. 6 0% p. 
(| Maundéreyin...| 584 40 732 9 0 813 15 0 954 8 0| aie 60} ier 4 ht eS ates 8 "0 | madted §=— | 2,906 0 0 | 8.988 0 0} © 3,388 0 0 | ©— 8,988 0 0} 4140 
; Ginth a 77:0 0 130 0 0 130 0 0 130 0 O| 6883 
= Total =... 2,473 0 0 3,518 0 0 3518 0 0 8,518 0 O| 42:26 
S || Mawaleyan .,, 576 8 0 590 6 O 648 8 0 71914 0 874 1,742 0 9] 6403 
3 9 0 8 840 12 O| KAdlsé ks, 1,062 0 0 1,738 0 0 1742 0 0 ; 
3 rms eye Ginth = "BL 12 0 138 0 0 138 0 0 138 0 0] 68:29 
3 Total ai 1,143 12 0 1,876 0 0 1,880 0 0 1,880 0 0] 6434 
| { Pinglépskhé 179 0 0 234.15 0 24814 0 254 6 0 307 0 0 ‘lsd 608 0 0} 41°72 
2 ” 310 12 ( 312 0 0] Khdlsd 429 © 0 608 0 0 608 0 0 72 
= : eeomce Giinth 6 30 11 0 0 11 0 @ 1l 0 0} 833 
3 Tota) 485 3 0 G19 0 0 619 0 0 619 0 O} 42:30 
el 
© || Bingwéreyin ,.. 202 4 0 266 11 0 302 2 0 399 1 0 441 0 0 450 4 0 4240 0 452 4 0| Khdlsé 652 0 0 959 0 0 959 0 0 959 0 0] 47-09 
Khdlsé 7,132 0 0 10,770 12 0 10,799 12 0 10,799 12 0) 61-43 
| { Gunch : 307 11 0 533 4 0 533 4 0 533 4 0| 73:05 
ea = se at is - be I, Pa = Seen | a Ue — ——- 
L Tice Oe me 2.44710 0} 2873 8 0} 3110 9 O| 3,62213 0] 4,314 8 0} 4,379 14 0 441210 0/| 4415 8 O| Total 7,439 11 O| 11,304 0 O| 11,333 0 O| 11,333 0 0; 5233 
r R | ae se oa mi i | ee | ns cn fem ee elgg Sa ae ———— 
() Bachbansyan ,,, 24 8 0 160 12 0 182 4 0 227 7 0 317 0 0 350 0 0 328 4 0 411 8 0| Khdlsd si 869 8 0 1,667 0 0 1,710 0 0 1,725 0 0} 9830 
Ginth aes 400 600 6 0 0 6 0 O| 60-00 
Total =. 873 8 O 1,673 0 0 1,716 0 0 1,731 0 0] 98:17 
Bidolsyin a. 184 8 0 203 0 0 225 4 0 236 1 0 271 0 0 270 8 0 266 0 6 286 0 0| Khkdlsd a 368 0 0 602 0 0 602 0 0 602 0 O 63°39 
PARIS sy EEE ESD Nee ee aye a 64 0 0 65114 0| Khdleé .)} 1,249 0 0} 4057 0 0] 2,081 0 0} 2,086 0 0} Gr-or 
Ginth se 80 0 0 116 0 0 116 0 0 116 0 O| 45-00 
Total =, 1,329 0 0 2,173 0 0 2,197 0 0 2,202 0 0! 6569 
Dhanpér 564 8 O 692 10 0 868 0 0 1,049 9 O 1,203 0 0 1,226 4 0 1190 0 0 1,668 0 0| Khdlsd : 1,665 2 0) 2,385 0 0 2,451 0 0 2,456 0 0 47-51 
Giinth 91 8 0 157 0 0 157 0 0 157 0 0} 71-43 
| Totel 1,756 10 0 2,542 0 0 2,608 0 0 2,613 0 0} 48-72 
¢| Ghardorsyin ... 299 1 0 347 12 0 396 8 0 495 10 0 580 8 0 611 8 0 525 0 0 639 0 O| Khdlsd sia 998 2 0 1,675 0 0 1,691 0 0 1,691 0 O| 65-44 
&| Giinth es 31 0 0! 66 0 0 56 0 0 56 0 O| g0-64 
= erga area race XI see 
Bi Total vee 1,029 2 0 1,731 0 0 1,747 0 0 1,747, 0 0 69°78 
Kandéreyan .., 218 13 0 328 10 0 404 2 0 534 6 0 635 0 0 681 12 0 622 0 0 774 8 0| KAdled 4 ied1.-8 <8 2,032 0 0 2,032 0 0 2,032 0 0] ovt4 
Gunth ve 154 0 0 258 O 0 258 0 0 258 0 O| 67-63 
Mudft wes 56 0 0 82 0 0 82 0 0 82.0 0) a4G43 
| Total ves 1471 0 0 2,372 0 0 2,372 0 0 2,372 0 0) 61-25 
Kathalsydn 307 11 0 528 14 0 565 0 0 686 2 0 840 0 0 876 8 0 942 8 0 964.10 0] Khdlsé we 1,650 0 0 2,333 0 0 2,357 0 0 2.357 0 0} 49-85 
| Ginth ase 96 2 0 95 0 0 95 0 0 95 0 0; _1-04 
Mudfi sai 40 7 4 32 0 0 32 0 0 32 0 0|_200 
| Total ss 1,786 9 4 2,460 0 0 2,484 0 0 2,484 0 9] 99:00 
Khaled, B,060 12 0 12,751 0 0 12,924 0 0 12,949 0 0) 60-64 
} gunch 3 456 10 0 688 0 0 688 0 0 688 0 0| g0-55 
ee en eS a ee ee ee Mudft one 96 7 4 114 0 0 114 0 0 114 ose 18-75 
\ eee athe __1,79113 0| 2547 6 0} 2,988 2 0) 3,649 13 0} 4,504 8 0) 4,681 8 0) 452712 0) 5,395 8 0] Total «| 661313 4| 13,553 0 0| 13,726 0 0| 13751 0 0] so-¢4 
re : . 5 0 Te ———_——'__ — — —__ | —— —| 
(| Ajmir se 620 0 0 682 5 0 75510 9 902 : 0 1,120 4 : ee . 1189 0 0 1,174 0 7| Khdled 1,712 0 0 2,580 0 0 2,606 0 0 2,606 0 0| 69-99 
| Dhéngu Mallé 840 0 0 692 4 0 919 9 0 1,178 3 6 1,214 0 , a 1,259 0 0 1,273 0 O| Do. wi 1,918 0 0 2,783 0 0 2,798 0 0 2,798 0 0] as-eg 
9 
Dhénga Tallé... 872 0 0 923 0 0 979 11 0 141 0 0 1,242 12 0 1,302 a 1312 0 0 1,278 0 Ol Do. | 1,267 0 0 1,907 0 0 1,938 0 0 1,941 0 0] 53-20 
§ || KarondG Pallé 9 0 0 166 12 0 185 4 6 241 7 0 311 0 0 mp : 333 0 0 333 0 O| Do. 846 0 0 947 0 0 972 0 0 972 0 0} zg08 
wo |) Karondd Wallé 285 0 0 314 12 0 - 0 38 422 2 6 614 0 0 ce a 552 0 0 545 0 O]| Do, ass 599 0 O 921 0 0 923 0 0 923 0 0] 6409 
&} Langér 748 8 0 780 0 0 836 0 0 1,146 4 0 1,188 0 0 1,33: 1,363 0 0 1,389 0 0| Do. _ a0 eae ana 3430 0 01 tit 
d| Ginth 76 0 0 113 0 0 113 0 0 113 0 0] 4969 
. 76 9 0 1336 3 0 1408 0 0 Total 2,166 0 0 3,445 0 0 3,516 0 O 3,543 0 0| 93-57 
Udepér Bichlé, 653 13 0 657 4 0 773 68 0 1,076 § 336 ! aos $313 0 0 3306 0 0 3389 001 51-94 
8 0 41 0 0 41 0 0 41 0 0] 937-93 
8 0 3,354 0 0 3,W7 0 0 3,490 0 0} 5166 
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APPEN 


Comparative Statement of demand 







Revenue at the Previous 


Name of patti. 












Sambat 1872. Sambat 1873. Sambat 1874. Sambat 1877, 





Sambat 1880. Sambat 2693, 


Name of pargana. 












































1 
Capastratiy 
af Rs. & p. Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. Rs, a. p. Re, a, p. Rs. 4, p 
5 , 
3 Udépur Mallé, 311 14 0 346 8 0 39110 0 477 8 3 933 0 0 682 8 9 
5 | Udépur Talla ,., 653 12 0 720 6 0 843 1 «0 999 13 0 1,249 0 0 1,398 0 9 
Ts 
a 
34 
a 
n 
a 
to 
: | re Ne as a cn 
9 moet a the} 4,979 15 0 5,483 3 0 6,056 3 6 7,585 7 3 9,108 3 0 9.421 12 0 
pargana. — | | ee | | - —_— 
| Bangérsy tu 334 0 0 324 6 O 387 0 0 560 4 0 598 0 0 639 0 0 
| /Puasadiecleytn, 321 0-0 307 2 0 406 3 0 470 4 0 547 0 0 666 0 0 
| Gujra 509 2 0 573 1 0 626 5 9 643 5 0 7730 0 797 0 0 
| Iriyékot i 605 4 0 712 7°0 773 11 0 893 8 0 1,146 13 0 1,198 0 0 
| Kbétli 1,211 13 0 1,367 5 0 1,553 15 0 1,697 13 0 1,947 0 0 1,984 0 0 
4 | 
Bd 
S| 
5 | Koligéd +n 62 10 8211 0 122 0 o 158 12 0 252 0 0 263 4 0 
4 
| Meldhér 3s 175 0 0 208 4 0 234 6 0 246 0 0 267 0 0 273 0. 0 
| Sali a 1,022 0 0 1,160 1 0 1,317 10 0 1,586 12 0 1,773 0 0 1,939 0 0 
| Saindhér 109 0 0 125 14 6 154 8 O 181 5 0 248 0 0 260 0 0 
| Talain 273 8 O 366 G6 O 407 0 0 447 12 0 669 8 0 coo 8 0 
| eee Ne a Pe ee es Se cee 
\| Total of the| 4,62212 0| 5,287 9 6| 5.98210 0| 688511 o| 8,121 5 0/ 851912 0 
pargana. == |——— —|— —|——. —|/——— _——| ———. Teas 
Nagpir Bichlé,) 1,063 4 0 1,251 8 0 1,382 6 0 1,661 4 0 1,960 2 0 1,9 
s| Nagpir Talli... 446 0 0 642 13 0 704 14 0 882 8 0 1,057 0 0 1,7 8 0 
fhe 
\ Total of the! 1,511 4 0| 2,004 8 0| 2,087 4 0| 254312 0] 3,017 2 0/ 3117 4 0 


a a««! 


pix V: 


( 47a 


fiae dat former and present settlements—(continued). - 


ee *CO ee «CP 


settlements of — 
acer 


_—_—_— 


Whether 
khdlsd, ginth, 


sadabart, mudfi 


Sembat 1890. Sambat 1896. 


or fee-simple. 


—_- 
—__ | --——— 


9 10 il 


—_——_— 


pUBYBYBD parris—(continued). 








Bs, & DP Re. a. p- 

646 0 0 609 8 0} Khdlsaé 
1,438 0 0 1,429 0 0 zie 
Total 

( Khalsa 

U Ginth 

Zon 00| 9476 8 7| Total 
580 0. 615 0 0 | Khdlsd 
Ginth 

Total 

588 0 0 596 0 0 ae 
Total 

859 0 0 846 0 0 ania 
Total 

1,239 0 0 1,282 8 0 ie 
Total 

2,059 0 0 1,949 0 0 Hiss 
Total 

277 0 0 269 0 O| Khdlsd 
Grinth 

Total 

273 0 «0 266 0 0| Khalsa 
2,008 0 0 1,914 8 0 Do. 
280 0 0 277 0 0| Do. 
690 0 0 671 8 Do. 
Ginth 

Total 

eran’ 

Gtnth 

~ 8,823 0 0. 8,686 8 O Total 
"2298 6 0| 211412 0 | KAdisd 
Ginth 

Total 

1,072 12 0 1,236 4 0} Khdlsd 
Ginth 

Total 

( Khdlsd 

L Gtnth 

aah & 0| 3951 0 0| Total 





Expiring demand. 


12 








Rs. a. p. 
1,105 0 0 


2,386 0 0 
112 0 0 
2,498 0 0 
13,855 0 0 
217 8 0 








»| 14,072 8 


0 
659 0 0 
010 0 


) 


ED 


Initial revenue for! 
first three years. 





13 





Re. a p. 
1,765 0 0 


3,479 0 0 
192 0 0 


3,671 0 0 


21,027 0 0 
346 0 0 








New revenue. 


Intermediate re- 
venue for second 
three years. 








14 


Rs. a p. 
1,778 0 0 


3,499 0 0 
205 0 0 





3,704 0 0 


21,283 0 0 
359 0 0 


21,373 0 0 


902 6 O 
010 0 


21,642 0 0 


902 6 0 
010 0 





1,333 0 0 
112 9 


1,334 12 9 





2,360 0 0 
109 O 1 


2,469 0 1 


2,482 0 O 
8 00 





2,490 0 0 


498 0 0 
10 0 0 


508 0 0. 
264 
1,844 
392 


1,087 
74 


a 
loo o 9° o So 








1161 0 0 








11,618 8 0 
306 7 0 


11,924 15 0 








2,742 6 0 
224 12 


0 
2,967 2 0 
2,439 0 0 
193 10 0 


2,632 10 0 





5,181 6 0 
4168 6G O 


5,599 12 0 





ms | ee 


1,074 0 0 
1,671 3 3 
112 9 


1,085 0 0 


1,671 3 3 
112 9 


ee ee ce | cs 


1,673 0 0 


3,809 15 11 
152 0 1 


1,673 0 0 


3,885 15 11 
152 0 1 

















1,864 
105 0 








1,969 0 0 


17,828 9 2 
433 6 10 








17,999 0 0 


4,267 0 0 
323 0 0 














4,590 0 0 


3,429 0 0 
233 0 0 


3,662 0 0 


7,696 0 0 
556 0 0 


3,691 0 0 
7,734 0 0 
571 0 0 





Final revenue, 


15 








Rs, a. p. 
1,778 0 0 


3,499 0 0 
205 0 0 


3,704 0 0 


21,336 0 0 
359 0 0 








Percentage of in- 
crease or decrea. 





e 
a 


60°30 


46°65 
83:04 


48°28 


53°99 
64°98 


21695 0 0 


902 6 0 
010 0 


903 0 0 











940 0 0 
145 0 0 


1,085 0 0 


1671 3 3 
112 9 


1,673 0 0 


3,890 15 11 
152 0 1 


— 


4,043 0 0 








3,854 0 0 
8 0 0 


54°16 
36°87 


eee 
__—— 


36°82 





34-33 
40°78 


35°16 


25'36 





25°32 


64-88 
39°45 


63:75 
55:28 


| in | ce 


3,862 0 0 


915 0 0 
21 0 0 


936 





344, 
2,861 
636 


1,904 
105 
2,009 
17,918 9 
433 6 10 


—- 


(~~ — a —  —  ) 
oo. coclUcOmUCUCOUCUCUCOS 


° 





i) 
— 
2 








4,291 0 0 
323. 0 0 





4,614 0 0 


3,443 0 0 
248 0 0 


3,691 0 -0 


7,734 0 0 


571 0 O} 





55°10 


83°73 
110°00 


84°25 
30°30 
55:15 
62:24 


7516 
41:89 


73°04 





6423 
41:50 


18,352 0 0} 53°90 


56°49 
43°5 


55°51 


4116 
27°84 





40:18 





49°28 
36°60 





~ 9,305 0 0| 48:30 





~ | Name of pargana. 


| 


Talla Salén. 








Name of patti. 


Badulpdr Mallé, 


Badalpur Tallé, 


Bhébar 


Bijlot Pallé 


Bijlot Wallé 


ey eee 





Silé Mall, 


Silé Tallé 


Total of 
(| pargana, 


the 


Grand Total o 
the  cadas- 


trallysurvey- 
ed pattie. * 




















Sambat 1874, 


Bs. a, 
666 0 


153 3 


400 2 


444 6 


871 14 


35 (0 
256 0 
429 7 


765 15 


226 14 


4,148 13 


39,848 8 


So 2° 


0 


Sambat 1672. Sambat 1873, 
Bde ge. 
Bs, a. p. Bsa. a p. 
554 8 O 508 14 oO 
118 12 0 130 4 0 
428 12 0 359 0 0 
243 4 0 395 0 O 
687 0 0 780 8 O 
3412 0 35 0 0 
256 4 0 256 0 0 
331 8 0 376 0 0 
605 0 0 687 4 06 
180 8 0 196 8 0 
3,440 4 0 i aoe eo Po 
ry eas aiutente: 








APPEN 


Comparative Statement of demand 








Sambat 1877, Sambat 1880. Sambat 1695 
: 
6 7 8 

~ | 
Capasrnany 

Rs. 8. p, Rs. a. p. Bs. a, p, 
725 20 1,001 0 0 1,015 12 9 
179 4 0 251 0 0 274 0 0 
200 5 0 0 540 

515 5 0 654 0 0 702 0 0 
621 7 0 714 0 0 745 0 0 
987 11 0 1,162 0 0 1,154 0 0 
4214 0 50 0 0 62 00 
284 14 0 357 0 0 876 0 0 
546 3 0 718 0 0 742 00 
913 12 6 1,154 0 0 1,170 8 0 
295 14 9 349 0 0 342 0 0 
5,014 7 3 6,415 0 0 6,578 8 0 
——S ———— 
Bats sl te oe cies 
47,950 2 0| 57,52515 0| 59,921 7 0 










pix V: 


fined at for er and present settlements— (continued). 


( 49a 


—o— 


settlements of — 


_ 


Sambat 1890. 


———, 


9 


—_—_ 


sURTEYED PATIIS—- concluded). 


Rs. a p- 
1,066 0 0 


o 


289 0 


861 0 0 


558 0 0 


1,205 0 0 


337 0 0 
838 0 0 


1213 0 0 


307 0 0 


eee es 


6740 0 0 


_—- 


_——- 


80,878 19 0 








Whether khdlsd, 
qunth, saddhart, 
mud fi or Fee- 
Sambat 1896. simple, 
10 11 
Rs. a. p 
1,138 12 0} Khalsa 
G@thuh 
Total 
344 8 O| Khdlsa 
Giinth 
Total 
126 0 0} Khalsa 
Muafi 
Total se 
666 0 0} Khalsa 
Giinth 
Total 
775 14 0 | Khalsa sn 
Grnth ~ 
Total 
1138 0 O| Khalsa 
Ginth 
Total 
86 0 0} Khdlsd 
383 0 O| Do. 
824 0 0 Do. 
Granth 
Total 
212 8 O} Khalsa 
Ginth 
Total 
354 0 0 | Khdlsd 
§ Khalsa : 
| Ganth ; 
q, Mucift 
7,048 10 0 Total 
Khalsa 
Ginth 
Saddahart 
Mui fi 
Fee-siimple 
61,769 10 7, Total .. 









































) 






































Expiring demand, Initial revenue— 
for first three 
years. 
12 13 
Wess 

Rs & p. Rs, a. p. 
1,879 8 0 2,985 0 0 
110 8 0 202 0 0 
1,990 0 0 3,187 0 0 
689 8 0 1186 0 0 
32 8 0 48 0 0 
722 0 0 1,234 0 0 
179 0 0 280 0 0 
362 0 0 
179 0 0 642 0 0 
1,208 8 0 1,776 8 0 
47 8 0 71 8 0 
1,256 0 0 1,818 0 0 
1,154 8 0 1,521 4 9 
811 8 811 3 
1,163 3 3 1,530 0 0 
1,486 0 0 2,067 0 0 
8 0 0 8 0 6 
1,494 0 0 2,075 0 0 
154 0 0 235 0 0 
622 8 0 998 0 0 
1,898 10 0 3,268 0 0 
GL 4 0 66 0 0 
1,902 14 0 3,334 0 0 
1,664 10 0 2,709 0 0 
1112 0 13.0 0 
1,676 6 O 2,722 0 0 
462 0 0 860 0 0 
11.298 12 0 17,885 12 9 
263 3 3 417 3 3 
sia 862 Q 0 
11,581 15 3; 18,665 0 0 





87,639 14 
3,302 10 
339 0 


1,394,272 211 
5,129 14 | 
509 0 0 





112 6 
85 (0 


crReocnwoe 


91,568 14 7 


491 15 0 
179 0 0 





New revenue, 


Intermediate re- 
venue—for 
secund tliree 















































Finnl revenue. 





years, 
14 15 
Rs. a. p Rs. a. p. 
3,019 0 0 3,033 0 0 
202 0 0 202 0 0 
3,221 0 0 3,235 0 0 
1,209 0 0 1,212 0 0 
48 0 0 48 0 0 
1,257 0 0 1260 0 0 
280 0 0 280 0 0 
362 0 0 362 0 0 
642 0 0 642 0 0 
1,793 8 0 1,793 8 0 
71 8 O 71 8 0 
1,865 0 0 1,865 0 0 
1,521 4 9 1,521 4 9 
811 3 811 3 
1,530 0 0 1,530 0 0 
2,067 0 0 2,067 0 0 
8 0 0 8 0 0 
2,075 0 0 2.075 0 0 
244 0 0 244 0 0 
1,015 0 0 1,015 0 0 
3,395 0 0 3,112 0 0 
66 0 0 66 0 0 
3,461 0 0 3,478 0 O 
2,726 0 0 2,726 0 0 
13.0 0 130 0 
2,739 0 0 2,739 0 0 
R84 0 0 890 0 0 
18,153 12 9 18,193 12 9 
417 3 3 417 3 3 
462 0 0 3u2 0 0 
18,933 0 0 18,973 0 0 
1,285,861 211] 1,096,299 211 
6,213 14 1 6,227 14 1 
509 O 0 509 0 0 
49115 0 491 15 0 
179 0 0 179 0 6 
1,42,255 O 0 41,42,707 0 0 


crease or clecrease. 


Percentage of in- 


_ 
a 











63°72 
83 





63°42 


92°83 
G102 
47°35 





63°81 





55°94 
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APPEN 


Comparative Statement of demand 

















Revenue at the Previous 
ee 


Sambat 1880, Sam bat 19g. 


























— |——____| 
7 8 

Now-oapasraayy 

Rs. 8. p, Rs, a, Dp 

834 0 0 871 0 9 

2,081 0 0 2,236 0 9 

2,915 0 0 3,107 0 0 
73°00 as 

55 0 0 56 0 06 

128 0 0 56 0 0 


4 
8 
a 
be ——_—$_—_ 
& | Name of palti. - 
3S 
3 Sambut 1872, Simbat 1873, Sambal 1874, Sambat 1877. 
Zz 
be =p 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
So fs | 
Rs. a. p, Rs. ao. Rs a p. Rs. a. p. 
Nandék 462 8 0 555 7 6 623 3 0 778 5 0 
| Pindarpér 1,078 2 0 1,419 10 3 1,633 5 0 1,888 2 0 
a 
sal 
Say case 
= || Piodarwér 
| Total of the 1,540 : 
U: paresia. 10 0 2,966 1 9 2.256 8 0 2,666 7 0 
Barab-| Néndalsyiiu 
syun, ~~ 
(| Choprakot — ,,, ia 
5 | Lohba 
Qa 1 
zi Sili Soe 
rs | SS | eS | 
Total of the se oe 
\ pargana. = |——__"_ ee 
Das:uli Malli ,.. 6? 0 o 67 0 0 67 0 0 67 0 0 
| Dasaouli Talli ,,, 43 0 0 3412 0 36 2 0 47 7 0 
3 I 
i | 
4 
1 
| ! 
1) and 
I i 
| i 
| 
{| Total of the 110 00] 10112 0; ! | oO 
| pargana. |\—~ ——_—_'—_—_. OE ee 
Dewal-| Ghurdorsyin .., We “ee j ! 
garh. i fe ay ee 
(| Bémsu el oe 26 0| 
= | 
= i i 
at 
sa Hl 
a | ; | 
. | 





DIX V. 


( 5la 


fixed at former and present settlements—(continued). 














New revenue. a j 
f— 

settlements 0 ii site | . of 
—_——— Oe _7 Eh scd, girth, * * : ee ey ~ — ey 
saddbart, Expiring demand. \ : . ta 
meet or Initial revenue for ih on Final revenue. 3 
Sainbat 1390. Sambat 1896. fee-simple. first three years. mes snes : 3 3 
mR 9 

——_—_—oe P| , ane renee eee =! - 

9 10 11 12 13 14 i) 16 
one eet oc) | ca ee te noms pias ee 
SURVEYED paTris.—(continued). 

Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. Rs, o. p. Rs, a. p. Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 
5 ilsd 29:57 

200 855 0 O| Khdlsd 930 0 0 1,205 0 0 1,205 0 0 1,205 0 0 

e Giinth 24 0 0 35 0 0 35 0 0 35 0 0| 4583 
Total 4. 954 0 0 1,240 0 0 1,240 0 0 1,240 0 O| 29°98 
277 0 2,293 11 3 | Khdlsd 2,346 0 0 3,175 0 0 3,175 0 0 3,175 0 0} 35:34 
eerie , Gunth "6 4 0 "95 0 0 95 0 0 95 0 0{ 25-00 
Total 2,422 4 0 3,270 0 0 3,270 0 0 3,270 0 Of} 35°01 
as Fee-simple 341 0 0 371 0 0 371 0 0 371 0 0 8°80 
Khdlsé wu 3,276 G 0 4,380 0 0 4,380 0 0 4,380 0 0] 33°70 
{ins 100 4 0 130 0 0 130 0 OF 130 0 0 | 80:60 
Fee-simple ... 341 0 0 371 0 0 371 0 0 371 0 0 8:80 
3,149 0 0 3,078 11 3 Total 3,717 4 0 4,881 0 0 4,881 0 0 4,881 0 0| 31:32 
“ : Fee-simple .. 113 0 0 113 0 0 113 0 0 113 0 0 ie 
ee oS 
Do. , 50 0 0 50 0 0 50 0 0 50 0 0 es 

" Do. 2100 150 0 0 150 0 0 150 0 Of Gi4°29 

oo Do. 158 8 0 158 8 O 158 8 0 158 8 O 

Do. 229 8 o| 358 8 0 358 8 0 358 8 0| 56:33 

157 0 0 80 0 O| Khdlsd 80 0 0 80 0 0 80 0 0 80 0 0; 
Giinth 62 8B O 103 0 0 103 0 0 103 0 O| G452 

Saddbart 589 0 0 807 0 0 817 0 0 817 0 0 38 71 
Total 731 8 0 990 0 0 1,000 0 0 1,000 0 0} 3666 
57 0 0 5 0 Of Khdlsd ‘ 25 0 0 30 0 0 30 0 0 80 0 0} 2000 
Ginth wei 665 4 0 863 0 0 863 0 0 863 0 0 77 
Siddhart 4. 1,579 8 0 2,403 0 0 2,413 0 0 2413 0 0{ 5275. 

Mudft j 36 0 0 40 0 0 40 0 0 40 0 0} JL 

ore 1 oe 

Total sae 2,306 12 0 3,336 0 0 3,346 0 0 3346 u Of 4510 

” Grinth 416 0 0 541 0 0 541 0 0 541 0 0 | 30°05 
Khdlsd 105 0 0. 110 0 0 nooo] 4w 10 0 0 476 

1) Gunth 1,143 12 0 1.507 0 0 1.507 0 0 507, 0 O]} 3173 
Saddhart 2,168 8 a 3,210 © OG 3280-00 ass) 0 OF] 49-04 

Mudfi 36 0 0 40 0 0 40 0 0 4. 0 0 111 

214 0 0 85 0 0 Total oe 3,453 4 0 4,867 0 0 45°87 0 0) 4.987 0 0] 4153 

e a Fee-simple -.. 10 0 0 10 0 0} 10 0 01 10 00| .. 
ON re ee a ee ee df ee a rr ——- 

6 0 0 & 0 0] Khalsa . 1l 0 0 14 0 0] 14 0 0 14 0 0 27 27 

Gitinth bag 93 8B 0 105 0 0 105 0 5 105 0 0 11:83 

Saddbart —... 382 0 0 513 0 OF 513 0 0 513 0 0] 8429 

Total 486 8 0|. 32 0 0| 632 0 9 642 0 Of 29°84 

rr Ur | Sena SS LS 








) 

































































ee ee 
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APPEN 
Comparative Statement of demang 
é 
e 
é Revenue at th a 
& Nawwe of pattis. = 
2 
es Sambat 1872. Samb 7 
8 ambat 1873. Sombat 18 
: nba 74. Sambat 1877, Sambat 1880, Sambat 1995 
. eee fi bs | | 
1 2 co a oh 
3 4 5 6 7 hee 
aoe ese ea ee 8 
setts Re. a. 
Kéliphét Mali, 319.48 5 Ae . a 7 r Ns. a. p. Rs. a. No-Capasmnaity 
338 8 0 377 0 0 oe 
| 0 397 4 9 
Kélipbét Talli 911 0 0 
| ? 1,064 12 0 1,148 3 0 1 
, 430 1 0 1,562 0 9 
| . sob2 1,608 4 6 
3| Maikbandé : 
2 
: | “s ane 
3 
14 Nagpor Malls 627 0 0 
é . 730 1 0 779 5 O 916 0 0 976 } 
é 6 0 0 1,026 8 @ 
a 
Parkandi oe i“ 
} Urgam re Sia 
U 
Total of the, 1,757 13-0 “9268 ¢ ol none 18 0 
oth 12 0] 2.05113 0| 2198 € 0! 2,686 15 0! 2920 0 0] 3,037 4 “Ol 
of Painklends — 1016 0 0 1,016 0 0 1,005 00] 436 0 0 5 - ; 
| 0 450 0 6 B80 0 0 
24 
2 |. Pp 
ainkhands 46 
é ee é 7 0 0 467 0 0 476 0 0 536 0 0 568 0 0 72 
725 00 
. 
‘Total of the ee OO | taboo Gad, 972-0 0] Lone 
hel 1, 0| 148 00] 14 i 300) 1,075 0 0 
| | a 
! 
| Total of the! 4,891 6 0 6,439 | 
0| 4,602 10 ‘AsO 668 0 oo 
non-cadag- joes — a _ 8.0390 2 oO os 45 4 0 
norcadeg ee eee M888 18) O __ 6981 0 0: 7.475 40 
veyed pat- pe 
tis. 
Grand Total of 35,247 Cees aie ae ee 
one dlaert ’ 8 3] 40,56715 0 ; 45,887 5 | 
he dat of | 8 6/ 5439915 oO 64,506 15 a 67,396 11 0 


soot tent 


DIX Y. 


( 58a 


fived at former and present settlements—(concluded), 


i ee ee ee ae ee 


settlements of— 


_ 




















Whether 
khdlsd, yunth, 
sedabuart, muafi 
or fee-simple. 


ll 


Khdlsé 
Giath 


Total 


Khalsa 
Ginth 


Total 


Saddtart 
Ginth 


Total 


Khalsa 
Ginth 


Total 


Saddbart 
Qtnth 


Total 
Giinth 


Khalsd 
{cant 
Sadabart 
Total 


Khalsa 
Ginth 


Total 
Khdalad 
Ginth 

Total 
Khdlea 
Ginth 

Total 


Khalsa 
Ginth 
Sadavart 


Muaft 


Foe-simple .. 


Total 


‘ Khaled 
Ginth 
Saddvart 
Mudfi 


Fee-simple .. 


Sambst 1890. Sambat 1896. 
| | 
9 10 
goavereD pattis—(concluded). 
Rs. 5. p- Rs. o. p. 
367 0 0 366 0 0 
1475 0 0 1,654 0 0 
1,095 0 0 1,043 0 0 
2943 0 0 3,069 0 0 
562 0 0 557 0 0 
585 0 0 661 0 0 
1147 0 0} 1218 0 0. 
ds \ 
_ 7453 0 0, 745011 3 
| 
68.332 10 0} 69,220 5 10 


Total 


Rs. a. p. 


388 0 0 
811 10 0 


” 1,199 10 0 


ve 2,512 8 O 
to 250 5 0 


2,762 13 0 





oes 


209 0 0 
157 8 0 


1,241 8 0 
451 4 0 


1,692 12 0 





550 S O 
7% 4 0 


sais 626 12 0 


255 0 0 

a 4,153 0 0 

2,095 7 0 

ad 141 8 0 
‘nae 


«| 389 15 0. 
wet si0 0 1 








385 3 3 


——= 


1,195 3 4 
738 0 0 
594 6 0 








1,648 0 1 
979 9 3 


2.527 9 4 





96,721 14 
UTIL 10 


a 6 


Expiring demand.' 


| 1,332 6 0 





) 


Initial revenue for 





13 


Rs. o p. 
507 0 0 
1,053 0 0 





1,560 0 


3,564 
304 


0 
oO 
3,868 0 
0 
0 





264 
194 





340 


0 

0 
5.994 0 
2,722 0 
0 

0 





1,528 





0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


10,444 





593 0 0 
269 0 0 


— 


662 0 0 





869 0 0 
796 0 0 





first three years. | 


ete | 


New reyenue. 


nn 

































































| __227 0 0 





11,946 
§,424 
4,738 


@moooso 
ocooc 


852 


23,000 8 0 





1,46,218 2 11 
40,5 53 14 1 
5247 0 0 
531 15 0 
1,031 8 0 











crease or decrease 


Percentago of in- 


30°67 
29°68 


30°00 


41:84 
21°60 





39°99 


26°32 
22°93 


24'86 


53:75 
39°91 


60°03 


36°36 
25°00 





34:93 
33°3 


44°33 
29°92 
33°83 


oo 


38°62 


— 26°79 
—30:13 





—27°87 
17°75 
3401 





———e 


—55 
8°67 


_— 


he 53 
5°59 
a 76 
wl 
22°94 





32°00 





53°27 
38:13 
4434 
25946 
32°52 


Intermediate 
revenue for Final revenue, 
second three years. 
14 15 
Rs. 3. p. Rs. a. p. 
507 0 @ 507 0 0 
1,053 0 0 1,053 0 0 
1,560 0 0 1,560 0 0 
3,564 0 0G 3,564 0 0 
304 0 0 304 0 0 
3,868 0 0 3,868 0 0 
264 0 0 264 0 0 
194 0 0 194 0 0 
458 0 0 458 0 0 
1,909 0 Oj 1,909 0 0 
G31 0 0 631 0 6 
2540 0 0 2,540 0 0 
751 0 0 751 0 0 
95 0 0] 95 0 0 
8iG 0 0 846 0 0 
340 0 0 340 0 O 
5,994 0 0 | 5,994 G6 @O 
2,722 0 0 2,722 0 0 
1,528 0 0} 1,528 0 0 
10,244 0 0; 10,244 0 0 
5930 0] 693 0 0 
269 0 1 269 0 0 
862 0 0 862 0 0 
s69 0 0 Bu9 0 0 
796 0 0 796 0 0 
1665 0 0| 1665 0 0| 2500 
1,462 0 0 1,462 0 0 
1,065 0 0 1,085 0 0 
2,527 0 0. 2,587 0 0} 
11,946 0 0 11,946 0 0 
5,424 0 0 5,424 0 0 
4,758 0 0 4,758 9 0 
40 0 0 40 0 0 
852 8 0 852 8 0 
he ethies 
_ 23,020 20 8 0 "23,020 8 8 “O 
! 

147,807 211 { 148,245 2 11 
10,637 14 1 10,651 14 1 
5,267 0 0 5,267 0 0 

631 15 0 531 15 0 
1,031 8 0 1,031 8 0 


163.582 8 0 | 165.275 8 0) 1,65.727 8 0 


” 9,082 0 1 
4,319 0 3 
3,310 0 0 
us 36 0 0 
693 38 O 

ts 17,440 8 4| 23,000 
1 
. 6 
os 3,649 uo 0 
4 
8 0 
109,009 6 11 


Pe SS CES aS 


E. K. Pauw, C.3., 


52.03 


Ta charge of the Settlement. 


Name of pargann. 


Number. 





» 


1 | Badhén _. 


2] Bérohsyin 


3 | Chandpur 


4 | Chaundkot 


t 
1 


! Dewalgarh 


on 





6  Gangé Solin 


7 Malla Salan 


g | Nagpur 


9 | Talla Salin 


Grand Total of the Crdastrally 


surveyed portion. 


1) Badhdn ~.. 


Whither chéled 
ginth, sada- 
bert, mudi or 

fee-simple, 


. | Khaled 


Ginth 


Total 





Khalsa 
Ginth 
Saddbart 
Fee-simple 
Mudfi 





Total 
Khdlsd 


Ginth 
Fee-simple 


Total 


Khalsd 
Giinth 


Total wes 
Bhdlsé 


Giinth 
dudfi 


Tota] 


Khilsé 
Qainth 


Tota! 


Khilsd 
Diinth 


Tota] 


Khdl sd 
Ginth 





Tota] jes 


Khalsdé 
Giunta 
Uudfe 


Total 


Khdlsa 
Giinth 
Suddhbart 
Muift 

Fee simple 





Total 


Rhilsa 
Ointh 
Fee-simple 


Total ns 


| 11,581 15 3° 


3,717 4 0| 
a eS 


( Sta j 





APPEY 


Statement of the yearly demand on 


a a 





1894.95. 1895-94, 





6 i, egos 


Koen Feet ash a) ot: 
Rs. a, p 
CADASTRALLY avy 


2,625 0 fn 
342 8 9 


Rs. a, p. 


__ 2,967 8 0 


26,237 1 0 26,237 1 9 
1,186 0 0 1,186 0 0 
509 0 0 509 0 0 
200 200 
15.15 0 1515 0 








1893: 94. 
——~;— —— 
Rs. a, p. Rs. a. p 
8,621 0 0 ub 
462 9 O - 
_._.4,083 9 0 
16,616 0 0 26,237 1 0 
751 2 0 1,186 0 0 
339 0 0 509 0 0 
200 200 
1515 Oo 1515 0 
17,724 1 0| 27,950 0 0 
10,256 & O 
189 20 
83 00 


10,528 10 0 


8,060 12 0 
456 10 0 
96 7 4 


__ 8,613 13 4 


18855 00 
217 S 0 
{4,072 8 0 


11,618 8 QO 
306 7 0 


11.924 150 
5,18t 6 O 
418 6 0 

"5,599 12_ 0 | 

11,298 1 
283 


wo 


0 
3 


87,639 11.0 
3,392 10 3) 
239 0 0} 
112 6 4 
35 0 0 





91.588 14 7 


3,276 0 0 
100 4 0 
341 0 0 


1 








27,950 0 Uv 


_27,950_0 0 | 27,950 09 


7,544 8 0 
142 8 9 
88 8 0 


_ 15 80 


10,770 12 0 
533 4 0 


10,770 12 0 
533 4 9 


one 
—_—_—_--_--__. 


26,237 1 0 
3,185 0 0 
509 0 0 
15.15 0 
20 0 


39,254 


6,375 
344 
57 


oom 
aqoo 


—_—_————— 
eS be ITETS 0 
10,513 8 0 
173 0 0 


10,686 6 0 





tee 9,782 12 7 
we 216 11 5 


“a _ 8,999 8 0 


3,848 0 0 
278 0 0 





_ 9,332 8 0 





37,007 13 
4,719 4 


0 85,610 0 
0 

509 0 0 
0 
0 


3424 9 
599 0 
253 15 


90 8 





ooococo 


0} 89.918 0 0 


NON-CADASTRALLY 


2,190 0 0 
65 0 0 





185 8 0 


3440 6 0 


pix VA. 


acco 


enue, 


unt of the present settlement. 




































































1902-1903 
1996-97. 1897-93, 1898-99. 1899-1900. 1900-1901. 1901-1902. and after, 
Se 9 10 11 12 Br) 14 
—_—ooo oe ———o 
Rs, & Dp Ks. oO p. Rs. a. p Re. a, p. Rs. a. p Re. o. p Re. & Pp 
p portion—(concluded), 
ee 0 0 6,250 0 0 5,270 8 O §,291 0 0 5,29) 0 0 5,205 8 0 5,329 0 0 
"685 0 90 - 685 0 0 639 8 O 694 0 0 Gt O 0 694 0 0 694 0 0 
3935 0.0|/ 5,935 0 0| 5,960 0 O| 5,985 0 0) 5.985 0 0) 5999 8 0) 6014 0 0 
0 26,561 1 0 26,561 1 0 26,678 1 0 26,678 1 0 26,678 1 0 26,678 1 O 
aa 0 0 1214 0 0 1,214 0 0 1,221 0 0 1,221 0 1,221 0 0 1,221 0 0 
"509 0 0 509 0 0 509 0 0 509 0 0 509 0 0 599 0 0 509 0 0 
200 200 209 200 2090 200 20 0 
1515 0 15.15 0 1515 0 1515 0 1515 0 1515 0 1515 0 
mand 0 6 | 28,302 0 0 | 26,302 0 0} 28,426 0 0| 28,426 0 0) 26,426 0 0) 28,426 0 0 
i. 5 0 
0 0 15,089 0 0 15,187 8 0 15,286 0 0 15,286 0 0 15,328 0 0 15,370 0 
Hs 0 8 “285 0 0 24 8 0 304 0 0 304 0 0 307 8 0 311 0 0 
1770 0 177 «0 «20 1770 «0 177: «0 ~O 177 0 0 177 0 «+0 177 0 0 
“{ess1_ 0 0| 15,551 0 0| 15,659 0 0] 15,767 0 0| 15,767 0 0} 15,812 8 0} 15,858 0 0 
s P js 6 
10,770 12 0 10,799 12 0 10,799 12 0 10,799 12 0 10,799 12 0 10,799 12 0 10,799 12 
533 4 0 533 4 0 533 4 0 533 4 0 6338 4 0 533 4 0 633 4 0 
11304 0 0|~ 11,333 0 0 | 11333 0 0] 11,333 0 0] 11,233 0 O| 11,333 0 O/ 11,333 0 0 
12,751 0 0 12,751 0 O 12,837 8 0 12,924 0 0 12,924 0 0 12,936 8 0 12,949 0 0 
688 0 0 638 0 0 688 0 0 688 0 0 688 0 0 688 0 0 688 0 0 
1140 0 1lt4 0 0 1lt 0 0 llt 0 0 114 0 0 114 0 G llt 0 0 
13553 0 0 | 13,5530 0| 13.680 6 0| 13,726 0 0| 13,726 0 0] 13,798 8 O| 13,751 0 0 
21,027 0 0 21,027 0 0 21,155 0 0 21,283 0 0 21283 0 0 21,309 8 0 21,336 0 0 
346 C 0 316 0 0 352 8 0 359 0 0 359 0 0 359 0 0 359 0 0 
Han 0 0} 21,373 0 0.| 21,507 6 0|" 21,642 0 0 | 21642 0 0! 21068 8 O| 21,695 0 0 
17,503 9 2 17,565 9 2 17,697 1 2 17,828 9 2 17,898 9 2 17,873 2 17918 9 2 
433 6 lU 433 6 10 433 610 433 6 10 433 6 10 433 6 10 433 610 
17,999 9 0| 17.999 0_0| 18170 6 0| 18,232 0 0] 18,262 0 0} 18307 0 0| 15,352 0 0 
7,696 0 0 7,696 0 0 7715 0 0 5,734 0 0 4,734. 0 0 7,734 0 0 7,734 0 0 
556 0 0 556 0 0 sus 8 0 571 0 0 571 0 O B71 O 90 571 0 0 
8282 0 0| 8252 0 0) 6278 8 0} 8,305 0 0{ 8,30) 0 0| 8305 0 0} 8305 0 0 
17,885 12 9 17,985 12 9 18,019 12 9 18,153 12 9 18.153 12 9 18173 12 9 19,193 12 9 
417 3°93 4i7 3° 3 417° 3 ~=«3 417 3 3 7 3 3 417 3 3 417 3°93 
362 0 0 302 0 0 3602 0 0. 362 0 0 362 0 0 362 0 0 362 0 0 
18865 0 0 | 19665 C | 18,799 0 0| 18933 0 | 18933 0 0| 18953 0 0| 18,973 0 0 
134596 211] yaaces 211! 1,865,268 211) 2,35,978 231 | 1,958,978 211 | 136,138 1011] 1,96.299 2 11 
5187 1k 5,157 lt 1 5,185 lt 1 5,220 14 1 5,220 14 J 5,224 6 1 5,227 14 1 
5609 0 u 509 0 0 500 0 0 609 0 O 509 0 0 509 0 0 509 0 0 
49115 0 49L 15 0 4115 0 49115 0 491 15 0 491 15 0 491 13 0 
19 0 6 179 0 04 179 0 0 179 0 0 179 0. 0 179 0 0 179 ¢ 0 
ioe a, eh Me leatcs : a Skier bes 
140,934 0 0 |1,40,963 0 0 /1,41699 0 0 /1,42,379 O O | 1,42,379 0 0 /1,42,543 0 0 /1,42,707 0 0]. 
wWaveveD rontioy. , 
4,880 0 9 4.80 0 0 4,580 0 0 4,380 0 0 4,380 0 0 4,330 0 0 4,390 0 0 
130 6 0 13200 0 0 10 0 = 0 130 0 0 20 0 0 130 0 0 130 0 0 
371 0 0 37L 0 0 371 0 0 371 0 0 371 0 0 371 0 0 371 0 0 
488100] 4681 0 0; 4881 0 3| 4681 0 0, 4,601 0 0| 4,81 0 0| 4681 0 0} 
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Whether kAd?sd, | New re enue. 
. inth Sadé- TT 
8 Name of pargana. io wath os Expiring demand. a 4 
Fee-si at 
5 ee-simple. 1893-94. 1894-93, 1895.96, 1996-97. 1897-98, ASEH: ay pes | ere tnd af. : 
A | mn 
EA eee 7 2 ieee . _ 
1 4 3 4 5 6 1 ae | 9 10 rt 12 18 14 16 
ES eh ee _ - 8 24 
8 a Pp Rs. o p Rs. 8 p. Rs, 8 p, Rs. 8 Re 68 p. Rs, o p Rs. a p. Ra. 8 p Rs. 3. p Re. «a p. 
7 Non-capasrraty, aTION—(concluded). 
1 /Chéndpur w. | Fee-simpl t aBVEYSD FO! 
imple 229 8 0 ¥ 179 4 9 458 8 0 358 8 0 358 8 0 358 8 0 358 8 0 358 8 0 358 8 0 
eet eae a ieee Ss 
2 | Bérshsydn ww | Ditt 7 ae 
? : 1130 0 58 8 9 113 0 0 113 0 0 113 0 0 113 0 0 113 0 0 113 0 0 113 0 0 
—. af denne sen oe _ Eee ey 
37D li Khdlsd —_—_—_—_— oe aes ——— 
jasouli i alsd oes 105 0 0 55 0 0 110 0 0 110 0 0 110 0 0 110 0 0 110 0 0 110 0 0 llo 0 0 
a 
tinth 1,143 12 0 see x 753 8 0 1607 0 0 1,507 9 0 1,507 0 0 1,507 0 0 1,507 0 0 1,507 0 0 1,507 0 0 
Saddbart 2,168 8 0 , 1,605 0 9 /gai0 0 0 3,210 0 0 8,220 0 0 9,230 0 0 3,230 0 O 3,230 0 0 3,280 0 0 
Mudfi 36 0 0 Ces 2000 4 0 0 40 0 0 40 00 40 00 40 00 40 0 0 40 00 
been ey a _ . 
T ee =~ i 
otal 3,453 4 0 2,433 8 0 49s7 0 0| 4,867 0 0] 4,877 0 0} 4,887 0 0| 4,887 0 0; 4887 0 0/ 4887 0 0 
D 1 h 7 . Se ay PS use ey eee —s a3 ee 
4| Dewalgar i Fee-simple ,,, 10 0 0 sii 500 10 0 0 10 0 0 10 0 0 10 0 0 10 0 0 10 0 0 10 0 0 
5 | Négpur ue uw | Khdlsd ay 4,153 0 0 ‘e 4 2,997 ¢ 0 5904 0 0 5,994 0 0 5,994 0 0 5,994 0 0 5,994 0 0 5.994 0 0 6,994 0 0 
Gunth i 2,095 7 0 vs as 1,361 0 0 3722 0 0 2,722 0 0 2,722 0 0 2,722 0 0 2,722 0 0 2,722 0 0 2,722 0 0 
" 
Total ove 5 = : a 
Tehets O SAR 00 10,244 0 0| 10,244 0 0| 10,244 0 0| 10,244 0 0| 10,244 0 0; 10,244 0 0; 10,244 0 0 
G | Painkhandé Se Khalsé 1548 0 1 731 0 0 12 0 0 46s chp 1,462 0 0 1,462 0 0 1,462 0 0 1,462 0 0 1,462 0 0 
Ginth 979 9 3 532 8 0 1,066 0 0 1,065 0 0 1,065 0 0 1,065 0 0 1,065 0 0 1,065 0 0 1,066 0 0 
Total =. | 20527 9 4 1,263 8 0 2697 0 0| 2,527 0 0| 2527 0 0] 2,527 00] 2527 0 0| 2527 0 0] 2,627 0 0 
Grand Total of the Non-cadas- | Khdlsd 9082 0 1 5973 0 0 ee : 0 11,94 0 0] 11,946 0 0 
trally surveyed portion. ‘ Eigt 0: <0 B1B46. 50:0 Lb eae: Dae Wee Oe nee . 
Ginth 4319 0 3 2712 0 0 fore 0 5424 0 0 5.424 0 0 5,424 0 0 5424 0 0 5,424 0 0 5,424 0 0 
Saddbart 3310 0 0 Boy. 0:8 4138 0 0 4798 0 0 4,748 0 0 4,758 0 0 4,758 0 0 4,758 0 0 4,758 0 0 
Mudf 36 0 0 ay 00 40-07% 6. 8 40 0 0 40 0 0 40 0 0 40 0 0 40 0 0 
Fee-simple 693 8 0 426 4 0 82 8 0 852 8 0 852 8 0 852 8 0 852 8 0 852 8 0 852 8 0 
-eooo= - = | ——_ ————— or oe 
Tota) «| 17,440 8 4 11,500 4 0 23,000 8 0 | 23,000 8 0| 23,010 8 0; 23.020 8 0| 23,020 8 0| 23020 8 0} 23,020 8 0 
eon ee eat ~ ie Se Neches. - Leg: a PR goa aes 
5 . 5 oye 0 3 
Grand Total of the district .. | Kzdted MARTE 2h. Cee Ae, SHRUTI aR SD 146542 211 | 146571 211 | 147189 211] 147,924 221] 1,47,924 212 | 1,48,084 10 11 | 1,48,245 2 11 
Guinth fang el ee mee a? a 10,581 14 1] 10,581 14 1 10,609 14 1] 1064614 1| 1064414 1] 10,648 6 1 10,651 14 1 
* 5 7 0 
Saddbart BUN A ee OO a SORE e 5217 0 9 5.247 0 0 5,267 0 0 5,267 0 0 5,267 0 0 5,267 0 0| 6,267 0 0 
Mudfi eee cee pa Pe BET 541 15 0 53115 0 631 15 0 631 16 0 691 15 0 631 15 0 531 16 0 
2 2 0 
Fee-simple ... a SG a eee Se oes 1031 8 0 1,031 8 0 1,081 8 0 1,031 8 0 1,031 8 0 1,031 8 0 1,031 8 0 
apne SS aa =a 5 par Ae tc fase - 
a 0 
Total 1,09,009 311} 27,950 0 0) 39,254 0 0 /1,01,418 4 1,639 1,64.619 8 0|1,65,309 8 0/1.65.399 8 0/165.563 8 0| 1.65727 8 0 
163.034 8 011,63,963 8 0 
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E. K. PAUW, C. &, 
Ja charge of the Settlement. 
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{ 60a ) 
APPENDIX VIA. 


Outturn of the various classes of land adopted in the valuation statement. 


a 


Class of soil. 


irrigated ,,, { 








let class ... 
2nd clase { 
Ijrén tee 


Katil 


——$—=_$_—_ 


2nd class ... 


1st class 





“Tjrdn 
Kath — 
Irrigated eae 


Ist class... 


2nd class 


“Katil 
Inigated ... 


one 


leat class .., 


2nd clase... 


Wy ran fe 


Kattl 


























Crop. Yield Value. 
3 4 5 
Banansyt6n. . Ra. 
Done. Mda, Seers. 
Rice. we | (55) 397 183 49 
Spring crop .,. | about } of rice 10 
Total 59 
Rice . (36) 24 21 32 
Wheat a (15) 28 32 24 
Mandwé : (22) 16 363 174, 
730. 
In one year TAYG 363 
2 
Jhangora “a7 12 138 13 
Barley (10) 7 35 8 
Mandwé (16) 14 32 124 
334 
In one year 3! =16 . 
Calculated to bear the crops estimated 
for 2nd classdry in 8 annas per 
bist cliss, but to lie waste two years 
out of every four: yearly value. 63 
ist year #12 ‘Ty (8) 4 32 125 
2nd year fallow 
3rd year gahat (7) 34 7 
4th year fallow 192 
1% icay 5 
4 
Rice (28) 19 3 248 
Wheat | Gs 1 8 223 
Mandwé = | (19) 14 244 154 
6233 
Tn one year 6234_ 3114 
2 
Same as 1n last class 16%. 
Same as in Inst class Se 63 
Sawe oe in last class we 5 
Rice . | (85) 23 333 ale 
31} 
Rice 1. | (4) 16 14 214 
Wheab (12) 9 24 194 
Mandwa (17) 13 23 133 
54,', 
In one year. Baer 2705 
2 
“Samene in the last class. ww 16y, 


“Same as in the last class fa 63 





Saino as in the last. clues — 5 
Same as in first cles vee 60 
Ee a 
Rice (24 16 1 214 
Wheat yy 9 8 143 
Mandud (164) 12 273 133 
Tn one year bat ett 
y yo say 2675 
Jhingora nes (164) 11-384 124 
Barley (10) 7 35 8 
Mandwa vee | (154) 12 365 123 
d255 
B25 
In one year i 5 aay 1633 
Same as in last class 63 
oe 
Same as ia last clase ses 6 


: 18 or 303 








Rate per rupee. Remarka, 
pean eres 
6 7 
—_—_—_— eee 


P&thas, Seers, 


18 or 203} 


18 or 3033 
10 or 20 
20 or 38% 


21 or 3875 
200r 393 
20 or 38.5 


loorlé 
16 or 343 


18 or 9034 
10 or 20 
20 or 385 


18 or 8033 


18 or 3033 
10 or 20 
20 or 384 


10 or 20 
20 or 387, 





“81 or 3875 
20 or 393 
20 or 38,5 


a 
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APPENDIX VIA 
Outturn of the vartous classes of land adopted in the valuation statement—(continued). 
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Rate per 4484] Gags of soil. Crop. Yield. Value. Rate per rupee, Remerka. 
of the circle. 
Re ae eee — 
ee 2 3 4 5 6 7 
eee 
ease \ 
Bat p. A. P. Re. 
Chu ¥. Irrigated Same asin IIl or 12 3 claes 31} 
—— | Dons. Mda. seers “Pathas. Seers. 
lee) ey peel 
oes or 
let claad ... Mandwd _.., | (152) 12 32 123 20 or 38; 
5028 
5028 * 
[n one yoar ... a cay 254 
1G) sk a Sr ihe a SS 
: Jhangora oe | (16) 11 24 12, 2lor 387, 
Barley on go) 7 35 8 20 or 393 
2nd class... Mandwa soe | (154) 1] 2838 123 200r 38}, 
I aay, Sins 
none year ~ PF say 16} 
Trin ++ | Same as in ast class 63 ak 
Kattl eee Same as in last clase ooo BY 
VI Irrigated =... | Same aos in last class 31} 
Rice we | (22) 14 894 198 18 or 302 
Jet class .., Haas ue (ul) 8 32 172 oor 20 
andwd ow. | (164) 11 36% 12} 20 or 38y%5 
498 
In one year wa 495 
Jhangora «| (16) 11 24 | "4254 |" 2lor 384, 
gnd class ,,,2| Barley we} (10) 7 36 8 200r 393 
Mandwé ak (16) 11 213 12 20or 385 
324, 
In one year wn S2y7 
2 = 167, 
Grin «+. | Same as in last class nee 62 a 
Katil - | Same as in last class des 5 
Tit ——S = 
Irrigated... | Rice we | (45) 90 262 40 18 or 303} 
40 
es oo Par | ae 
let clase... | Wheat [| do3) 8 aL 17 aoe 
Mandwa ve | (15§) 11 368 123 20 or 38,5 
4852 
In one year... 4835 ae 
. Te 245% 
OM 3) oa class we | Same as in last class ae 163% |" = 
Gran a Same as in last cings an [pe “€ a 
Katil vee Same aos in last class eve Sse i 
Vu Rico (0) 2710 | eee oe 
A ii 35s 21 
Irrigated { Spring crop about} the value of rice 7 ap Or Oey, 
42h 
425 
ono Rice we) (21) 14 «122 | t98 | Bor aoe) 
1st class { Whent we | (102) 8 2a 17! 1 of oe 
Mandwa ow ( (152) 11 2848 12} 20 or 38,5 
485! 
In ono yoar ... +6 ae 
3 7 849s 
: Jhangora ow | (16) 11 24 12 ae 
@nd class... \ Harley =... | (93) 7194 th | cdooe geet 
Maudwé | (14) 808 ‘Ui | 20 or 38, 
or 81 Ott 
In one year... . = 153 
Tjrén a _ Same fis in Inst. ‘clase Nes 63 a. 
Kattl ats Sume os in lost clase Meo 5 a 
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APPENDIX VIA. 


Outturn of the various classes of land adopted in the valuation statement=m (continued) 





a a 
_——ery 


Rate per bf st 






























































































of the circle, | Class of soil. Crop. Yield. Value. Kate per rupee. Remarks, 
ae ao eee eee ees 
1 2 3 4 6 6 
Ss se = 7 
———— 
Bo. 8. p. Rs. Pathas Seers. 
1x Irrigated ... As in 0-11-3 class. 40 
Dons. Mds. Seera. a 
Rice ww. | (20) 18 25 173 18 or 30%4 
Let clase ... Wheat ve | (04) 8 16. 168 10 or 20 
Mandwa we | (15) 11 213 ja) 20 or 38,35 
ge, 4088 
In one year ... a = $= 2332 
01lo 9 eae eS hs | 
2nd class... | Same as in last class _™ 155 i 
Ijran ~.. | Same as in last class ota 65 5 
oS Katil iw ‘Same as in last class ae 6 
Irrigated... | Same as in 1II or 0-12-3 class 315 Bila coos 
Rice we f (19) 12 37% aa a or id 
Wheat we | GO) 8 9 or 2 
Ist oless 4) aiandwd | (15) 11 218 (12 | 200r 38y, 
I 44g 44g 
Done year ,. aoe — te 99% 
o1n 6 2 
2nd class... | Same as in last class 163 = 
Ujrdn ++ | Same as in lust cians Fn 
yo | Batt + | Same asin last clase ea 5 |. 
XI Se 31 
‘Irrigated... | Same asin Hl or0-12-S class... pc te8 
pe esha Fh ee ea ll a thr ae 
: 16 18 or 3021 
Rice a. | (18) 12 103 32 
lat clase... { Wheat .. | Qo) 8 0 : 10 or 20 : 
Mandwé .. | (15) Ul 213 20 or 385 
44 44 
ln one year... os 9.7 22 
eae Thangora.. | (18) 10 35 113) 21 or 3875 
2nd class ... ; Barley we | (94) 7 #194 73} 200r 39% 
Mandwa wae | (139) 10-155 103} 200r 38;5 
2038 me 
In one year... ie ai say 1443 
Se eae ee 
Tirén... | Same as in iast class ; 65 {_ 
= ‘Kalil : aie ‘Same as in last class 5 
xIL Irrigated... |. | Same as in lust clogs 31} ee 
Shue .. | Bice | 7g) 12 ae 15; | 18 or 3084 
“Tet clags Wheat Lob 7 32 153 10 or 20 : 
Mandwd vee | (15) 41 214 12 20 or 38y5 
4334 4337 
In one year os Ae say 222 
11,3, 2lor 38y 
09 9 Jhangora tos (4) lo 0 27 at Shoe tt 
Qnd clas Barley we | (94) 7 UNG 7 3, 
see Mandwa 103 20 or 38, 
: 298 
29,4 
In one year... aa say 144 
Tirdn Same asin last class 83 bre ae 
ee i Same as in lest clase we a 3 eo a 
I ——_——— >. ©. do 3 or 
ity Irrigated Bice we (40) 27:10 36: 
















16§ “18 or 3034 
16; | 10or 20 
12 20 or a5 


o 9 6 —-—- 


lat clase ... i 





Rice | 74) 11 86 
Wheat “| (9b) 7 24 
Mandwé .. | (5) 12 2k 









423 
42} ' 
— . 2 
In one yeat we tee 2 aay 215 
—_——_—————— | 
i 14; “i 
2nd class Suine as in Inst class ae _145 
Tirin- Same as in last class nie 2 : 





Katil Same as in last class 
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Outturn of the various classes of land adopted in the valuation statement—(continued) , 





Rate per B46! Gtass of soil. Crop. 
of the circle. 
1 2 3 
Rs. 8. p Dons Mads. Seers. Rs. Pathas. Seers. 
Class. 
xIV Irrigated Rice (30) 20 175 26% 18or 2034 
093 Rice Ti 234 "WSer 303} 
1st class ,,, Wheat 7 16 10or 20 
Manilwé 11 214 38,5 











In one year 




































































Qnd class... | Saine as in last class 14; te 
Tjrdn « | Same as in last cluss _ 83 
Katil Snme as in last class 5 be wees 
XV Irrigated Saime as in class III, 12-3 ans. 313 
Rice U7) 11 234 155 18 or 3033 
Ist class... 4 | Wheat et f (@) 7 8 143 10 or 20 
Mandwé =... | (45) 215 12 200r 38y5 
; 414 
In one year ee say 20$ 
o390 “Thangora... | \l4h) 10 208 Alyy Qlor 385 
2nd class... Rarley (94) 7 «113 vE 20 or 393 
Mandwd (124) 9 948 10 20 or 385% 
28545 2815F 
In ove year rears say 142 
Ijrén Same as in last class 63 | 
Kotil Same as in last cliss 5 | 
XVI Irrigated .,, | ame as in last class dis 313 _ we 
08s 9 Nice (17) 11s 233, 15} 18 or 3034 
Ist class ,.. Wheat we | (84) G32 133 10or x0 
Mandwé a | (15) 11214 12 200r 38,5 
1022 403 
In one year OF aay a0 
Jhangora... | (144) 20 134 103 | ZTor 38y, | 
2nd class .., i Barley 19) 7 3b 7 20 or 393 
Mand wd (124) 9-104 _ 3 20 or 3875 
oon 7% 
In one year .s = 1313 
Gran Saine as in last clase = 62 |~ 
a “Katt “!" Same usin lags class _ 5 : 
XVII <Trigated Same asin last class a 31i Pre ees 
baat Rice (64) 11 98 142 | 18 or 3024 
Ist class ... ; Wheat wa (84) G 32 133 Nor 20 
Mandwa we | (15) LL 2h Ae 20or 3875 
In one ye 40% _ 
year pe >t soy 20; 
0 8 6 pene er, —$<$<$<<—<$<— fe. LL 
Thingora (4) 10 6 103 2lor 38,) 
2nd clngs... Barley ) 7 34 74 20 or 392 
t Mandwa (lz) 9 9 _%s | 200r 38¥5 
J 27h, 
In one year ane : = say 13: 
“Tjrdn wes } Same ns in last class 63 
aces Katit . |} Same usin last class 5 Zz 
XVII Ivrigated | Same eas in last cluss 31s ~ he ee 
1st class | Same ua im last clase . 204 ee te 
os 4 Jhangora Oe} 9 BLA 105 2lor 38}5 
2nd class... } Harley a) 7 34 1% zuor 39} 
Mandwa (114) 8 834 St 200r 38,3 
263 2624 
In one year... fi any 131 
‘Lean es “Same os in lust class 5 was 63 Pe 
Katt ho Same ns in last clase sia 5 ane 
LL AA SSS SSS SS 
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Outturn of the various classes of land adopted in the valuation statement—(continued). 




































































































com per Bias Clage of soil. Crop. Yield. Value. Rate per rupee. Remarks, 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Re. a. p. Dona, Mds. Seers. Rs. | Péthas. Seers, 
XIX 
Irrigated ... | Same as in last'class eas 31} a 
“| Rice in (16) 10 36 143 18 or 303; 
Ist class wwe | Wheat yan (74) 6 0 12 10 or 20 
Mandwd oe | (144) IL 5% 1g 20 or 38775 
aay — 
; 375 
In one year ... eo a = 18%, 
Jhangora ose (133) 9 313 10} 21 or 3845 
O 8 O} 2nd class ,,, 4} Barley ate (9) 7 33 nt 20 or 393 
Mandwé —... | (114) 8 33 93 20 or 38y'5 
4 
262+ 2655 
In one year ove a BY 133 
Djrdn .. | Half of second class dry on 63 136 
—— | ee | 
Katil ... | Same as in Jast class 2, es 5 
“XX | Invigntea “|. | Same as in last clase sie 31k 
Rice w. | (15) 10 82 133 18 or 3033 
0 7 9 Ist class Wheat we | (73) 6 0 12 10 or 20 
Mundwé —.... |. (143) 10 38, ay 20 oF 38y5 
sig 
In one year... one = aay 18t 
Jhangora... (13) 917 gue 21 or 3875 
2nd class .,.¢ | Barley ve (84) 6 27} 6: 20 or 393 
Mandwé “ee (11) 8 18} 8: 20 or 3845 
25,44 a 
a8 
Ip one year... sii ied say 123 
Ijrdn .» | Half of 2nd class — oo eee Cr _ os 
Katil Same as in laet clese oe 5 ie : 
KXI ‘Trrigated i Same as in laet claas ea 313 | Bs 
Rice tae (144) 9 35} 123 18 or 3024 
lst class... 2] Wheat re (7) 6 24 11} 10 or 20 
Mandwa one (14) 10 304 114 20 or 3875 
gorse 
In one year .., vee =" say 173 
T\Thangora... | (13) 917 — 94g 21 or 385 
0 7 6 2nd claes ,... 2| Barley or (72) 6 4% 6} 20 or 393 
Pear { Mandwé | (10) 8 2,5 8 | 200r 98,5 
24ics 
an 
In one year... vee ba say 12! 
Iijin ... | Half of the 2nd class eo _ 8h . 
“katil i Same as in last class = z 
“EXIT | Irrigated... Same as in lost class = _3hh see 
. Live wef (4) 9 213 12; 18 or 303} 
Ist class... | Wheat ts (62) 5 16 10; 10 or 20 
| | Mandwed .... | (183) 10 2243 iM 20 or 3875 
3bt2 
In one year... toe Sais soy 17} 
07 31 Thangord,.. | @23) 9 24 git | 21 or 38; 
vind class. | Barley | Gb 5 36d i 20 or 39% 
| Mandwd | (10) 7 354, BL 200r 38 yy 
“233 
In one year... vad 23y sey 113 
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Outturn of the various classes of land adopted in the valuation statement—(continued), 





fate per bist! Cjass of soil. 
of the circle. 


Frdn oo 
Katil a 
Irrigated... 


——— 
XXII 
let class ... \ 


0 7 O| 2nd class | 


Tirén 
Katil 


Riv Irrigated ... 





€ 
let class... i 





0 6 9} 2nd class ~{ 


“Tjran 
Katil 
Ww d 


iv Trrigate 


Ist class... ; 


—_— 


2nd class ,,. 


Tjran 
Katit 
Irrigated ... 


HI 


1st clags ,,, i 





2nd class “f 









































Crop. Yield. Value. Bate per rupee, Remarke. 
3 4 5 6 7 
Dons. Mds. Seers, Re. | Péthas. Soers, 
Half of 2nd class dry ne 6 woe 
Same oa in last class aes 5 
Same as in last class wef 31} was 
Rice .. | 03) 9 7% 12 18 or 3034 
Whest | Gt) 5 8B 10g | 10o0r20 
Mandwé —... | (133) 10 153 10% 20 or 38,35 
oa 334 
In one year ai a = 163 
Thangora (12) 8 28 9+ 21 or 38,5 
Barley (73) 5 36} 6 20 or 393 
Mandwa (10) 7 274 8 20 or 3875 
a3, 23 
In one year ise 2 1l; 
Half of 2nd class dry oa Bit s 
Same as in last class one 5 
Same as in last clase sie 31; as 
Rico |) 3) 8 94E 1g 16 or 3033 
Wheat is (6) 4 32 93 10 or 20 
Mandwé =. | (482)10 735 103 20 or 385 
ali 
31it . 
In one year Ki “> say 155 ose 
Thangora (2) 825 | 94 21 or 38; 
Barley sie (7) 5 203 53 20 or 39§ 
Mandwd a, (94) 7 128 7 20 or 38, 
2213 
223% . 
Tn one year oe 2 oy 11} 
Ralf of 2nd class dry Say 53 ss 
Saine as in Jast class 5 
Sane aos in last class si 313 an 
Rice ve | (13) 8 343 113 16 or 3034 
Wheat (54) 416 85 10 or 20 
Mandwé (13) 9 393 10 | 20 or 38,', 
3034 
3024 - 
In one year ie 2 fy 153 i 
Jhangora (114) 8 133 Bit 21 or 38,5 
Barley (64) 5 48 5} 20 or 393 
Mandwé (9) 6 368 _4%_| 20 or 38y5 
2live 
2)ids 
In one year sis eon 103 ane 
Half of 2nd class dry one 5} : ae 
Same oe in last clasa ie 5 ow 
Same as in Inst class ek 31} ie 
Kico (12) 8 203 1ly 18 or 3034 
Wheat (53) 4 8 8} 10 or 20 
Manda (123) 9 243 10 20 or 3845 
295 
2 
In one year vee = say 143 os 
Jhangora (113) 8 6} 84 21 or 384), 
Barley age (6) 4 29 45 20 or 393 
Mandwa es (83) G 213 & | 20 or 3875 
203 
Qi 1 
In one year 205, say 10,4 ae 


7a 
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Outturn of the various classes of land adopted in the valuation statement—(continued) 





—_— 
Rate per bisf 
of the circle, Rate per rapee, Remarks, 
oO —-, 
4 6 7 


~_——— 


Dons. Mds. Seers Péthag. Seera, 


Trds oe | Half of 2ndclass 


Kattl . | Same ag in last clasa ... 5 7 
Irrigated... | Same as in last clasa os 31} ne 
Rice wes 18 j 
lat cleas ... ; Wheat 8 10 a sof 
Mandua 200r 38, 
In one year 
“Jhangora 21 or. 382 
2nd class... i Barley 20 a 30) 
Mandwa ” cy Wor 38,5 


In one year 


Ujrds .. | Half of 2ndclass.., 


Katil Same aa in last clase ... 


XXVUI Irrigated ,,, | Same ag in last class ... a otis * 











Rice e | (14) 10; ) 18 or 3034 
let class ... Wheat 73 }0or 20 
Mande 93 20 or 38,3 
ane RHE 
In one year = suy 132 
Jhongora 8 2lor 38,5 
2nd class... Barley — 44 | 200r 393 
Mandwd _83 | 200r 38,5 
184 
In one year ,.. 93 
Ijrdn .. | Half of 2nd class dry pa 3 on 
Katil Same aa in last class ,.. ie oo 
Irrigated ,,. | Seme as in last class ,., ae ‘ 312 are 
Rice 18 or 303} 
let clogs ... Wheat ‘ ; 10 or 20 
{ Mandwa 20 or 38s 
In one year 
Jhangora ’ 21 or 38,4; 
© & 6] 2nd elass.., Barley me : 20 or 39} 
Mandwd ve 20 or 3835 
In one year 
Half of 2nd class wee ai ‘a 


Same as in last class ,,, 
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Outturn of the various classes of land adopted in the valuation statement— (continued). 













































































Bate per Beet! Clana of soil. Crop. Yield. Value. Bate por rupee. Remarks, 
of the oircle. 
oe — - 
1 2 3 5 6 7 
_ ee ee 
cso 
Ra &® P Dons, Md. Seers. Péthas, Seers. 
mm ‘Trrigated ... | Same os in last cisea 313 ' 
(| Rice we {| (D7 192 93 | 180r 3034 
Jet clase .. | Wheat ew | (44) 3 16 64 10 or 20 
{ Mandwé —,,, | (114) «8-265 9 | 200r 38,5 
2629 
In one year... 255$ easy 12; 
2 
053 Jhangora —.... | (93) 7 23 a 2lor 387; 
‘ Barley wee + (49) 3 213 3 200r 393 
2nd class | Mandwé we | (8) 6 6 Yer se “ coe 
aT 
\| Or say gahat... » (64) 5 25} {ie or 343 
173 
173 
In one yeor eae = 8} 
Jjode .. | Half of 2nd clasa dry oe | Sey 4i ave 
Kattl ... | Same as in last clasg Le 5 . 
XIII Irrigated Some aa in last class * 813 =) 
Rice we | QI) 7 198 92 | I8or 3054 
let clags ... { Wheat we | 3 8 63 1Oor 20 
Mandwé —.... | (11) 8 188 nt | 200r 3875 
25 
In one year... 25 say 12 
050 e yal 
Thangora (94) 6 354 Ty, Zlor 30%} 
ond el Barley ew | (4) 3.6 3h 20 or 393 
‘od class,,. Maniwd . | (74) 5 308 6 ( 20 or 3835 
or say gahat ,,, | (6) 5 Bh } 16 or 34 
16 ys 
In one year ,,, 1673$ gry 8} 
2 
Tjrdn vo | Half of 2nd class dry ass 4); ‘ 
Katit Samo as in last class 5 ' 
XIX Irrigated... | Same as in lost claas 31} ooo 
049 [ Jhangora (ly 7:39 By; 2lor 3875 
lst clase... 4 | Wheat vee | (38) 2 32 < 10 or 20 
J| or Barley 2. 1 (7) & 208 } 5 f 20 or 393 
Uj atandwa (10h) 8 BE 83 | 20 or 38, 
22, 


In one year, 


228% pay 11} 
2 
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Outturn of the various classes of land adopted in the valuation statement—(continued) 


Rate per bist 


















































































of the circle. | Cise# of soil. Crop. Yield. 
1 2 3 4 
Be. a. p. Dona, Mds, Seers. 
2nd class... | Same 4s in Jast class vis 
Tran . | Half of 2nd class dry - 
Katil + | Same as in last class te 
—_— 
XXXII | Irrigated = ,,, | Same as in last class and 
Jhangora «| Ql 7 39 
1st class... | Wheat ew | (8) 2 16 
(or Barley (6) 4 29) } 
Mandwad vee | (10) 7) 274 
In one year... ace 
0 4 6 
( Jhangora wie (9) 6 21 
2nd class ...4 | Barley (4) 3 6 
| 
\| Mandwd | (74) 5 2244 
In one year... on 
Ijrdn Hal€ of 2nd class 
Katil see | Same as in last class 
Se 
XXIV Irrigated .., | Same as in last class toe 
Jhangora (ll) 7 39 
Wheat “)°@) 2 16 
Ist clasa (or Barley ww | (6) 4 29) 
Mardwé we | (9) 6 36h 
In one year .., one 
9 4 3 (| Thangora (81) G 133 
| 
2nd clasa ...4 | Barley (34) 2 304 
| 
\| Mandwa (7) 5 1h 
In one year 
Tjrén Half of 2nd clase 
Katil .. | Same ae in last claes ove 


























Value. Rate per rupee, Remark, 
—_— | 
6 6 7 
is eee 
P&thas. Scere, 
8} sss 
4, ai 
5 we 
31} 
Bf, | 21 or 38 
10 or 20 
4 {3 or 38, 
8 
‘21,0, 
21 ive 
—18*_— say 103] 
2 y 
64 21 or 38,5 
3} 20 or 393 
5$ 
ie 20 or 38,5 
153 
aan = ey 8 
4 oy 
6 ” 
31h . 
SY, | 21 or 384, 
} 4g iy or 20 
20 or 38%; 
7 e 
20y', 
20. 
20Ft say 102 
2 
Gf 21 or 385 
24 20 or 939} 
5 
ib 20 or 38,5 
154) 
ee say 7h 
jo 
3} ats 
5 ase 
EE 
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Outturn of the various classes of land adopted in the valuation statement—(continued). 


ee  —— ——_—__——_—— 


Rate per Dist) (Jags of soil. 
of the circle. 








————e ——-— | +e 
1 2 
—— ———— op > s 
Bs, a. p- 
AXXV | Irrigated 
7 
1st class vd 
| 
U 
040 
cage apenas 
| 
2nd class ...4 
' 
L 
Gran 
Kati 
XXXVI | Irrigated 
Ist class 4.. 
03 6 |———__—_ 
2nd class 4 
Ijrdan 
Kotil 
XXXVIT Irrigated 
Istclase =... 
2nd claas 
030 
Djrdén 
Katil 
ee ==. 


















































Crop, Yield. Value. Rate per rupee. Remarks. 
3 4 6 6 7 
Dons. Mds. Scere, Péthas, Seors. 
Same as in last class wis 313 
Rice ate (8) 5 18 | =: 18 or 3032 
(or Jhangora ... | (10) 7 10) t thorts | {ator gate 
Wheat (3) 2 16 i 4 10 or 20 
(or Barley ,..| (6) 4 29) 4 11 200r393, 
Mandwd (9) 6 363 ait -| 20 or 38,5 
1943 
91 1 
In one year... ve TH a say Of 
Jhangora (84) 6 64 48 21 or 38, 
Barley (34) 2 304 at 20 or 393 
Mandwa (7) 5 154 | 6 or 53 
(or gahat (6) 6 84))) Shwe S008 E6 
1p | (S8Y 15 
In one year vee 7° 74 
Half of 2nd class dry ie 32 te 
—_— z 
Same as in last class 5 ” 
A Se = 
Same as in Jast class ies 313 
Jhangora (94) G 35h Wsy 21 or 387, 
W heat sae (24) 2 0 4 10 or 20 
G2 
Mandwé w | @) 6 6 eae 20 or 38,3, 
Tor 
litte 
In one yoar ea a =say Bt 
Jhangora (ay 174 
Barley (3) 2 dy 54S 21 or 38,', 
22 20 or 393 
Mandwé ,.. | (64) 4-995 ° 
5 
. 1333, 20 or 38y5 
an 
In one year... ite =o =say 62 
Half of 2nd class dry at hs 
ete 
Saine as in last class wide 5 Pn 
Se a ee aes 
Some as in lost class 3ly 
Same ns in last class 84 
Jhangora oo (Gt) 4 284 9 21 or 38%, 
Gahat | 4) 3) 19 y 16 or 348° 
ae 
In one year EF eeoy 4} 
Half of 2nd class dry ats a2 ae 
Gane a6 in )nast class ks 5 “ 


Seca 


18a 
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Outturn of the various classes of land adopted in the valuation statement—fcontinued). 


Chauwndkot. 


Tp pargana Chaundkot the rates of valuation used were the snme as in corresponding classes 


in Barahsyuin except in the case of a 2-annas 9 pies circle which did not exist in Bérahsyuin, The 
rates of valuation for that circle were as follows :— 


ae 





Rate per bist 


























of the circle.| 858 of soil. Crops. Yield. Value. Rate per rupee. Remarks. 
1 2 3 4 6 6 7 
pS, ee ee a = —_ 
O 2 9| Irrigated ... | Same as in class III or 0-12-3 per 31} ' 
{st class in Bérahsydn. 
1st class... | Same asin class XX XVII ae 
3-anna class i 8s 
; Dons. mds. sre. 
(| Jhangora ane (6) 4 14 44 21 or 382 
2nd class U1 Gahat A (33) 3 18 34 16 or 34h 
Bis 
I 8 
none year wa, one 16 say 4 
000 ——— !Co 
Iran .. | Half of 2nd clogs dry ve | 2 
Katil .» | Some as in Béroheytin et | 5 





ee eee eee nT 


Malla Salan. 


In Malla Salin the rates of valuation were the same as in corresponding classes in Bérab- 
syin, There was a }3-anna circle in Malla Salén which did not exist in Bérahsyin. The 
rates of valuation applied to this circle were the same as those in the 12-anna circle of Bérah- 
sytin, 


Talbd Saidn. 


The rates of valuation applied in this pargana were the same as applied to corresponding circles 
in Bérahsydn for Ist class and 2nd class dry and ajrén. The rates for irrigated land and katil were 
different for this pargana. They were as follows for all circles :— 
















Rate per Uist) Crass of soil. Crop. Yield. 


of the circle. Value, Rate per rupee. Remarks, 





ee ee —_—— 














1 2 3 4 5 6 ” 
Dons. Mda. Rs. Pithas Seers, 
Irrigated ... | Dhan ve | (40) 274 355 | 18o0r 3034 
Wheat oe f (8) 6 12¢ | 1l0or 20 
4835 
say 482 











Kati! ,.. | Barley we | (74) 8 804 6 | 200r 393 
Mandwé sive (10) 7 27% 8 20 or KF 
Jhangora te (12) 8 28 oF 2lor 38a 

234 

237 say 2! 


In one year 


Ganga Saldn and Dewalgarh, 


The rates of valuation were the same as in Tallé Salan. 
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Quiturn of the various classes of land adopted in the valuation statement— (concluded), 


Badhdn, Chandpur and Nagpur. 
In these parganas the rates of valuation were those asin Talla Salén, except in the cace of 
katil, for which the Bérahsydn rates were used. 
The Bhdbur. 
a 








ian ‘Clans of soil, Crop. Yield. Value. Rate per rupee. Remarks, 
circle. 
i = ee 


1 2 3 4 i 5 6 7 






























































Mds. per acre. Ra. Seers. 
(| Irrigated, 1st | Rice ws 123 202 25 
fi class. Wheat ay 62 20 
z Lai von 93 264 15 
: | 5235 #0 
& | Average yearly produce... 2635 / 
5 || Irrigated, 2nd {Produce in three years per acre ... 523, Ordinary rotation as in 
a || class, Average yearly produce tae 173 te let class, followed by 
{ 30 6 year’s fallow on the 
4 average. 
Irrigated, 1st | Tobacco 253 253 40 
clasa Maize 9 194 20 
Wheat 43 3 20 
Cotton 3t 16 20 
Three years of each ages 
Average yearly produce in the rota: _21ly 
| tion of eight years ve 262 
| imiested, 2nd | Tobacco ees 253 253 40 | Tobacco for three years 
1) class. Cotton we 24¢ 12 8 followed by cotton 
| Wheat ae ay = 20 and wheat for three 
"44s years, 
Three years of each Je aa 
‘3 Average yearly produce in eight years 1622 
3 40 
3 —— 
@ || Ory, 1st class | Tobacoo . 253 253 40 | Tobacco for three yenrs 
5 In three rai 76< followed by wheat 
5 Wheat : $ 93 20 and cotton alterna. 
Cotton ow 3} __16 8 ting with fallow. 
Two crops... a 
Total in seven ycars .., 128° 
Average yearly produce en 183 
1 Dry 2nd, class | Tobacco as 253 254 40 | Cotton and whent al- 
Average yearly produce ine 12% ternately with a 
Wheat ‘ie 4t oF 20 yenr’s fallow after 
Cotton Meo 3 16 8 each crop of cotton. 
258 
: Average yearly produce fis 12% 
——__. —— ee eS Bead Se Oe as 
| Dry, dtd class | Wheat yf 32 2. 20 | Acrop of wheat on 
Average yearly produce on 3t the average every 
\ aa seis i“ second year, 
g {| Irrignted, ist | Rice Ss 12} 202 25 | 
" class. Wheat <8 63 124 20 
3 Lat ve 9B 254 15 
be Gandrd te 43; GR 30 
ad 55 ae 
3 | Avernge yearly produce a 3234 ei 
4 a a a if EO tt 
= | Irrigated, 2nd | In three years .. | vee 65 yy or The above, with onv 
a cluss. Averngo yearly produce tes 21 ¥; oe year’s fallow inter 
L mitted. 
— ioe 








* EB. K. FAUW, G8., 
Ineclarge of the Settlement, 


Name of par- 


gana. 





Badhan 


Ditto 


Barahsyin ... 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditta 
Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditlo 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Nawes of pattis occurring in 
the circle, 





Kaopiri, Kor&kot, Khansar, and 
Pindarwar, 
Karikot and Pindarwér 


Gagwarsytn, 
Nandalsytn. 

Gagwarsytn ou 

Gagwarsytin and Sitonsytin : 

Gagwarsydn. Idwalsydn, Nandal- 
syuin, Paiddlsyin, en] Siton- 
ayto. 

Gagwarsyin and Paiddlayan ... 


Kapholsyin, and 


Aswalsyan, Gogwarsyan and 
Puidulsytin. 
Paiddlsydn and Sitonsyin bes 
Aewalsyan, Ndéndalsyin and 
Paiddlsyan. 
Gagwaéreytn, Paiddlsyin and 


Sitensyin. 

Gagwirsyun, Idwdlsydn, Kaphol- 
sytin, Nandalsydn, Poiddlsy in 
and S tonsyin. 

Aawalsydn, Gagwé-syin, Idwal- 
sytin, Kandwalsyun, Nindal- 
syan, Paiddlsyin, Réwatsyin 
and Sitonsytin, 

Ndasdalsyin ond Raéwatayin ,,, 

Banelsyin, Kandwalsyan, Ke- 
pholsyan, Nandalaytn, Pai- 
ddlsyan, Riwatsy in and Siton- 
syn. 

Kandwalsydn and Sitoneytin 

Aswalsydn,  Banelsytin, Han- 
garhsytin, Idwdlaydn, Ka- 
pholsyan, Kandwalsytin, Nan- 
dalsy Gn, Paiddlsyin and Siton- 
sydn. 

Aswalsytin, Gagwéraytin, Kand- 
walsytin and Nandalsytin, 

Aswalsydn, Gagwarsydu, Idwél- 
syin, Kapholsyan, Khitsydo, 
Manydrsy dn, Nandaleytin and 
Sitongpuin. 

Banelsyin, Gagwarsytin, Idwél- 
sytin, Kapholsyin ond Khat- 
sytin, 

Aswalsyin, Bancleyin, Gagwar- 
sydn, Tdwélsytin, Kandwal- 
sytiu, Kapholsyan, Khataydn, 
Paiddlaytin, Manydrsytin, Nan- 
dalsytin, Patwilsyin and Si- 
tonsy tin. 

Banclsytin, Kandwilsytin, Id- 
walsytin Patwdlsydn and Si- 
tonsyun. 


vy | Aswalsydn, Banelsyin, Gugwér- 


sayin, Idwalaytn, Kaphol- 
syiu,  Khitsydn, Patwal- 
syan, Réwatsyia and Siton- 
syn. 

Aswalsyin, Bangarhsydn, Gag- 
warsytin, Jdwaélsydn, Khét- 
syiv, Kapholsyin, Patwal- 
syin, Réwatsydn ond Siton- 
syun. 

Aswi'syin, Banolsydin, Bangarh- 
syn, Gagwérayin, Idwal- 

sytn, Kandwalayun, Kaphol- 

syiin, KhateyGn, Manydreytin, 

Nandalsytin, Paidflsytin, Pat- 

wilsytin, Réwatsydn and Si- 

tonsylin. 


( 72a ) 


Name of circle. 


-—————___— .___ . 


I —Badhén circ'e, 8 as. 
per bisi. 

Il. Pindar circle, 10 as. 
per bist. 


Total of the pargana... 
I.~1 Re. per bist. 


IL.—14 os. per bist 


IIL. —12 as. 3 p. per Visi 
1V.—12 as. per bist, 


V.—11 as. 9 p. per Bfsi.... 
VI.—11 as. 6 p. per bfsi, 


VIL.—11 as. 3 p. per bist, 
VIII.—11 as. per bist. ... 


IX —10 as. 9 p. per disit., 
X.—10 as.6 p. per bsti.... 


XI.—10 as. par bist, 


XIT.—9 as. 9 p. per bfsi., 
XIII.—9 as. 6 p. per bfsi., 


XIV —9 as. 3 p. per bési., 
XV.—9 as. per bist. 


XVI —8 as 9 p. per bist., 


XVIT.—6 as. & p. per bist, 


XVIIL—8 as. 3 p per 
bisi, 


XIX.—8as per bist. 


XX.—7 as. 1p. per bisi.... 


XXI —7 as. G p. per bist.. 


XXIL—7 as. p. per Uisf., 


SXIUL—7 as. per bist... 

















Assessable area, 
Present Present , Total of 
cultivated larea of new) columns 4 
area, fallow. and 5. 
4 5 6 

_—_—_—— |-. 

Acres. Acres Acres. 
4,184°4 288-4 | 4,472°8 
3,634°1 72:5 3,706°6 
_1,818°5 | 3609 |" 81794 
233-4 11°0 24474 
2514 te 251'4 
498°6 A4-2 542°8 
5849 364 621:3 
458°6 121 | 4707 
533-9 10°7 544°6 
973-7 49°3 1,023-0 
450°8 28-2 4790 
292°6 2671 318°7 
1,297°6 746 | 1,372°1 
1,648°3 94-2 1,742°5 
144-2 13° 158'1 
1,038 6 87°4 1,126:0 
7090 121°4 830°4 
2,469-2 226-4 2,695°6 
959'9 1155 1,075'4 
2,232'1 2114 2,443 5 
998:1 160°5 1,158°6 
3,122°5 5741 3,696°6 
17755 2.49'2 2,0247 
2,096'1 339 + 2,375'5 
1,757-7 278°7 2,036-4 
2,802°7 40n0 35,3026 





APPEN 


Totals of the Circe 


a a 














Revenue 

at the ‘ 
accepted | Incidence 
revenue of column 7 
fates | 92 cullivg. 
for the | td area, 

circle, 

cece |_| 

7 8 
Ei | 
Ra. | Ra. a. p, 
2,884 | Ol 0 
3,125 | 013 9 
6,008 | 012 4 
366} 1 81 
293] 128 
630} 110 
644/117 
470} 1065 
501] 015 0 
e 
911] 015 0 
428 | 015 2 
270! OW 9 
1,170 | 014 6 
1,384 | 013 6 
128 | 014 2 
845 | 013 0 
567 | 012 10 
1 1,869] 012 1 
718; 012 0 
1,689} 012 1 
716 | O11 6 
2,153 | O41 0 
1,151 | 010 4 
1,309 | 010 3 
1073 | 0 9 9 
1,660 | 0 9 6 












pix VII. 
Assessment Registers. 


———————— 
Value of 


Incidence | gfos® PTo- 
of column |duce a! 











eas) estimated (current 
a are poles, demand). 
G).| values 0 
(one the circle. 
2 
9 10 11 
_—|—_—_ 
Bs, & Pp Re, Rs. 8. p. 
o10 4| 75,386} 1,828 6 0 
013 6| 73818 | 2,255 3 0 
011 9| 1.49234) 4.083 9 0 
T74 8,098 174 0 0 
28 6,614 201 0 0 
b15 7| 12,189 497 0 0 
107] 16,093 353 0 0 
100] 10,522 370 0 0 
014 8] = 11,202 313 0 0 
014 3| 20,610 315 0 0 
014 4 9,671 342 8 0 
017 6,306 123 0 0 
013 8| 26,249 688 0 0 
012 8} 32,176 981 8 0 
01 2,998 83 0 0 
012 0| 20,237 581 0 0 
01011] 13,747 379 0 0 
011 1] 45,860] 1,094 0 0 
010 8] 17,598 455 G O 
on 1| 41,618 997 0 0 
oon] 18,291 401 10 0 
09 4] 64920] 1,930 9 0 
09 1] 29,379 691 8 0 
9 810} 33,158 882 0 0 
086) 27,399;} 633 8 0 
x 4 
081] 42638] 1,024 0 0 


t the]Former revenue 


Tucidence 
of former 


cultivation 
at last 
settlement. 


— 


12 





Rs. a. p, 
015 6 


13 4 


Koo ele 
” 
on 
+ 
| col 


o Oo &-Oo FO 
_ 
on 
Qa nv he 


013 


on 
- 
rs 


10 
013 6 


O11 


of proposedjof proposed 
revenue on| Proposed | revenue on | revenue on 
revenue, Present | aseessable 

cultivated area. 
area, |(column 6), 

13 14 15 
Rs, | Rs. a. p.| Bs. a. p 
2,904} 011 1{| 010 4 
3,110} 013 8; 010 9 
6014 | 012 4] 011 0 
a62) 18 1; 1271 
293; 12 8) 1 2 8 
630) 11 0/ 015 7 
657) 1 2 0| 1 O11 
470 105 100 
499 | 01411; 014 8 
911] 015 0/ 014 3 
429] 015 3; O14 4 
269) 014 9] 013 7 
1170| 014 5/ 018 8 
1,370] 018 4; 012 7 
122} 013 G{| 012 4 
835 | 01210; 011 10 
558} 012 7] 010 9 
1,866 012 1 011 1 
718| 012 0} 010 8 
1,687 | 012 1/ O11 1 
716) 011 6] 0 911 
2159 |] O11 1] 0 9 4 
1161] 010 4; 0 9 1 
1,308 | 010 3} 0 810 
3,072} 0 9 9) 0 8 5 
1655] 0 9 6] 0 8 O 


012 6 


( 78a ) 





Incidence 











Incidence 








revenue on 
estimated 
value of 
gross 
produce. 
(column 





3°85 
421 





4:03 


4:35 


443 
435 
427 


447 
4°45 


4°42 
4°44, 


4°28 
4°46 


4:30 


407 
418 


4°06 
407 


4:08 
4°06 


3°91 


3°92 


3:92 


3:94 


31 


3°88 


ercentage 
of proposed 






Percentage 


Percentagelof proposed| 
of increase | revenue to 


or decrease] revenue at 


on tho 
revenue 
demand, 





58°86 
37°91 


4727 
10230 


“E64 
86:12 


27°03 
59°42 


189-21 
2511 


110°89 
70°07 


39°56 


46°99 
43°72 


47°23 
70°88 


67:67 
69°21 


78°28 


62°21 


66°47 


48°30 


69:19 


61°62 





accepted Remarka, 
revenue 
rates 
(column 7). 
18 19 


100:79 
99°52 


100:08 
98:88 


100° 
100: 
102'02 


100° 
99°60 


100° 
100°02 


99°63 
100°00 


98:99 


95°31 
98°82 


98°41 
99°84 


100° 
99°88 


100° 


100'28 


100° 


99°92 


9991 


99:70 


(74a) ( 7a) 




































































APPEY pix Vil. 
To . , ti 
tals of the Circle Assessment Registers—(continued), 
Percentage 
Assessable area. R lof proposed Fecceusaes 
Saal tna ere be Rs ee va of Inidene tiene | Toidene pou on erent of Fropora 
attic ; Incitense ‘dence | gross pro- of former of proposedio£ propose) ootimat i 
ai Phiarerseles Hame:ot <clnale Present | Present | Total of foots 0 column aexlomn luce at the)Former reventelovenue on) Proposed [revenue ou jrevenue on alle - Pe ee eee i Remarke, 
cultivated larea of new Nels on rates | cultiva. 5 on assess estimated (current cultivation} revenue, | present | aesessnble gross on the | accepte 
ven: fallow: cade 4 for the area, able arca produce demand). at last cultivated area, produce idl revenue 
* | circle, {eolamnn 6),| values eviteent areas 1) seems) (column pers (eiuaa 2. 
1 TT OOO] HS the circle, 10}, 
2 - . ; 4 eee) ; ; é ——————_—| — |-_———- po | eee, 
nr | 
ee a | oS 7 ; 10 ll 12 14 16 ds is 
: Acres, Acres. Acres, , 
te de } Rs. i 8s p 
Bérabsy4n ... | Aewilsytiu, Banoleyén, Idwdl- | XXIV.—6 as, 9 er] 19778 Be. a. P Rs. Rs. a. p.| Rs a p 
syin, Kapholsyun, Khateyin, | b6s¢, ee : 4190) 23968] ais o| G52 6 O| O11 4 
Manyérsyan, Rawateyin and Cone ce 
ite Sitousyin, 
itto +» | Aswalsydn, Banelsyin Bangarh- | XXV.—6 Re i 
eyiin, Idwéleyan, ‘Kandwal. | ~ as. Op. per bist, | 3,406 831-3 | 4.2975] 1,954 1,227 8 0| O11 6 
aydn, Kapbolsyan, Khétsydn, 670 armel . 
Manyéraytin, Réwatsyin and 
ia Sitensytin. 
4 v» | Aswilsydn, Banelsydn, Bangarb- | XXVI.—G oo. 3 
fin, [dwél engar —G o8. 3 p. per 1,420°0 140°8 1,560'8 
Dit aad Boentieea. Manydreydn | dtst. % ms 074] 18201| 459 0 0} 0 810 
itto | Aswalsytin, Banelsydn, Bangnrh- | XXVIL.—6 as. ger bist . 
syn, Gagwérayiin, Tdwaleyiu, Perio | BATBD | 4277 | 2601-6 | 1,068 o7sct| 628 8 0| 01011 
Manyérsyin, Réwatsyin and cet ; 
; Sitonsytin, 
Ditto ase Awaley in, _Bangarhsyin and | XXVIIL.—5 as. 9 p. per 9236 1043 827 
Ditt anydrsyGn. itst. ed Ni 067) 8777) 21 0 0] 010 0 
itto tee Heer Heneerhayoty ee XXIX.—5as. 6 p. per bist, 1,287'4 3109 1,568-3 oe , 
walsyda, Kapholsydn t- : 1909" 
a sytin, Maiginjen ; 0.510) 14,904 331 8 O}| O11 1 
itte «+ | Banelsydn, Bangarhsyin, Man- | xxx.—5 i 7G" : 
yarsycn, Ravataycry , XX.—5 as. 3 p. per dist, 9760 208:'8 1,1848 378 051 10,200 i193 8 0] OL 5 
Ditto vee ace SOO ys Kand- | ~xxI.—6 as. per b'st 1,683°0 375-1 2,038-1 jah 1 
walsydan, Manyérsyun, Nandal- ne 58° 2 . 
syn, Réwateydu, ’ : -0 410 16,837 399 8 O 010 6 
Ditto so | Banelsytin, Manyéreytin we | XXXIL—4 a3. 9 p. per 865°3 35'1 400°4, 136 
Ditt B i Best. 05 5| 3,633 87 0 0) 01211 
itto tee anelaytin, Bongarhsyfin, Man- | XXXI{1.~—4 as. 6 p» per 1,170°6 210-9 1,413 419 
Ditt Saihiavi bisi. 048} 1,567] 281 0 0} 010 3 
itto ss | Manydrsyiin ws | XXXLV.—4 a8. 3 p. per 333°5 925 angel ae 
Ditt B ‘ ‘ bist. : 04 5| 3,249 70 0 0] 01210 
itto ++ | Banelsyin, Bangarhsydn, Kand- | XXXV,—4 as. per bist... 7501 189°3 939- 4 
‘ wélsytin, Mangdrsytin. 394} 238 040] 7,022 173 0 0| 010 9 
Ditto oe | Gogwarsyfin os | XXXVI.—3 ae. G p. per 106'5 896 1961 35 ‘ Se 
Dik : bist. ‘ 0 210 111 170 Of O11 G 
itto Use Banelsyiin, BangarhsyGa, Man- | XXXVII.—3 as. per bisi, 298°6 1644 463-0 68 
yarsydn, 024 2,354 32 8 0] 0 8 0 
otal of the’pargana 43,9119] 6.8942 . 
“ ee 5 . in 
0,806'1 | 28,504 | 010 5 0 9 0|7,08,274 | 17,724 1 0| 0 1210 
Chandpur .« | Bénigarh 1.—Riéni ‘ 5 i ah =" ie = 
we oe _— garb circle 8 as. 3594 164 7B. 59 . 
Ditto Chauthén, Choprékot, Dhaijyuli per bias, i Sees sal Masaya O10 9 6,672 201 0 O} 10 3 : 011 4] 01010 3:78 26:37 100°79 
vee nan, Choprakot, Dhaijyuli | If. —Chéndpur western G,474°6 : 4 
Ranigath, Sili and Taili. circle 7 as. per Biss, ‘ PEE | tere, EE EY 08 2] 94,834} 2148 0 0) 013 9 0 8 Os AL BBS), AOROR | PETE 
Ditto eo» | Lobba, Sili, Sirgur and Taili ,.. UL—Chdndpur eastern 10,432°7 717-4) 11,1501 7,156} O11 0 7 5 
Ditto Lohba one as. per disi. : O10 3} 1,88658 | 4,527 0 0; 015 1 oll 010 3 a7 158'40 99:99 
ow | Te ove oe | [V.—Rémgangs circle, 10 1,444:3 “4 £ 1 
Ditto Chauthé us per bi ; . ie Ae er 013 8] 30,243} 1,045 8 O| 1 1 G 014 013 9 4/22 2201 | 10063 
“a a oes os | V.—Chauthan circle 8 ns. 2,882'7 0 33°77 8 
ne andi per bisi, FE en nae ek 09 8| 49436 | 148910 0] 012 7 0 10 099 391} 2966] 10089 
ae Oprako aes «| VI.—Wali and Nayar 1,951'°3 2 5 6 5 
wis = ats cirlecR ae: perin P M22 | SLPEED. || els | 9:2 oo9n| sioss| 609 8 0} 014 2 0 10 0 on 3°85 5043]  100:25 
i on irgur and Sili sw. ee | VIL.—Pindar circle, 10 as, 6381 | ° 7 9 
maui . ao SoG1} 472) 018 013 7) az} a1 0 of 21 5 014 013 9 427} 15000} —101°06 
es ef, — > 
Total of the pargana as “ ; . eee i . 
parg 23,9831 | 1,849'5 | 25,832'6 | 15,005 | 0 10 7 0 910) 4,123,664 | 10,528 10 0) 0 14 10 010 7) 0 910 371 50°70 99°91 
Chaundkot .,, | Kimgaddigéd af = ‘ef i . 1 aa A a ok — 
g « | 1.12 os, 3 p. per dist. 400° GO 4668 491; 12 1 010 10,867 | 244 0 01 015 9 102 
itto 1. | Jaintolayin, Maundarsyén, Ma- — ist . . 7 10 
7 wildy on, , rayGn, Ma- | If.—12 os. per bist ’ 41'3 17 430 72; 1 110 9 1,835 4900/1219 luu 
‘itto s+ | Maundéraydn we | ITL—10 aa. G p. pen bist 709 14.1 x 7, 112 
mies aes pettreyte, Mawéleyin .., | 1V.—10 eee ta a 518 22 me ee 214 a ; ne 2 G : i ; ; re 7 
i | Monndérayin vee | Ve . per bist... 16 23 7 3 : 
iy V.—9 as 3 p. per bist 20.46 188 223-4 jis | O11 010 7 3,623 1280 0] 012 2 010 7 





( 76a ) . { Wa) 








































































































































































APPEK DIX VII. - 
Totats of the Circle Agsessment Registers—(continued). 
EEE 
Pereentage j P age} 
aati OL | : ercentage 
Name of |  Namesof ee eee Valne of | Incidence Inciilence | Incidence |e, Trnon Percentage [oP proposed 
o! ‘ames of pattis occurrip ree idence | gross pro- of former ‘of proposedjoF proposed) a4: Bt: Anerepes LeveDNe: 72 
oaleadis ae the eee & Bene a accepted of ideo ane vee ab the Former revenuciovenue on Proposed seven on| revenue on estimated lor decrease] revenue at 
. : resent Present Total of toes caaien 7 on asseis- estimated | (current dv- cultivation | revenue. present assessable gross pro: | on the uecepted Remarks. 
grees salle ee for the ted om able area [produce va- mand). at lost { cultivated arcu duce sae pein 
° oe Bnd:6. circle, (columa )4 paral pattnment? area. |(eohuinn 6): (column ane elinn 7). 
e. 10). ‘ ms 
1 2 ena > || —— eee see 
ees ; ; 3 ; om a ae aA | 22 1% 14 15 16 7 18 19 
eS ——— — ey Stes _——|— —_———- | eor|-—- oy 
Acres. Acres, A 
Sail anacts Scdelnecitiie! | Seeanad cres, Rs. | Rea, p. Bs. @. pe Rs. Rs. a, p.| He. o. p Rs. | Re. a. p. | Rs. a. p. 
2 2 7 ’ $ = " * A ; 
- ri aa Pp. per Bist ., 867°2 440 911-2 657 | O12 1 gu 6{ 16,530 330 0 o| 012 4 579] 010 8} G10 2 3-60 75-45 88°13 
one Garett Jaintoleyan, Kin- VIL.—8 as. 3 p. per disi... 1,171:9 479 " 7 7 2 7 = 
gadaigid Meundéreytn, Ma. ’ 1,219°8 848} O11 7 ol 1] 23,655 400 0 0} 013 8 777| 010 7{ O10 2 3°59 58°57 
walayin, Pinglépikhé. 
Ditto « | Gurérsydo, Kimgeddigé 
‘arsy geddigdd, Maun- | VIII.— f 59° . 
Ohoodn’ Marsvess oea. I.—8 as, per bist .., 2,052°5 93'1 2,145°6 1,423} 011 1 ow? 36,096 $73 0 0] O13 3 1,321! 010 4] 0 910 3°66 51:32 92 83 
aii % pakhe Ringwarsydn, ! 
ae aundérsytin, Mawéleydn, Ping- | (x.— E | 
can wag in, Mawlleyaa, Plug 7as.9p. per dist... | 1,180 609} 12110} 7571 010 gh o10 o| 19272] 454 0 0| 012 1 e760 9 5) 0 BI 351 4s00/ 80°90 
wee uraraytin, Jaintolsytin, Maun- | X,— : : 
Mee Manne Rene 7 as. 6. p. per bist... | 1,818°3 603 | 1,8786 | 1,152] 010 2 ool] 29,198 678 0 0] 012 4 1,039; 0 9 2] 0 810 3-56 53°24 90°19 
wis s pekbes Ring warsyan, 
vee urdreydn, Jaintolsytin Kimgad- | x1,— : 
Teed komt yan Mimend- | X1—7 08,8. perdtet... | 2.2609 1414] 2,4023| 1,413] 010 0 095} 3377] 95311 0} 012 7 1,932! 0 9 5] 0 810 373 39°67 Daas 
wide 6 syiin, Pinglapékba, 
te urérsyiin, Jaintolayin, Kim- | XI[,— i x 
gaddigéd, Maundirsydo, Ma- Vas. per dist | 1,469 101°3 | = 1,570-4 915 | 010 0 0 9 4] 23,849 526 0 0{ 012 2 844:°091/ 08 7 3°61 60-46 ane 
ae a wilsytn, Bing Vph he. 
tee urérsyan, Jaintolsyan, Kime | XIII.— H s 
gaddigéd, Maundarsydn, Ring- II.—6 aa 9 p. per btef, | 1,463°7 1290] 11,5927! gi6| 0 8n 0 8 2| 20,940 5300 0) OM Ce i oe yee we 
wiraydn, 
Ditto ee | Guraéreyan, Jaintolsytin, Ki 
' m- eal ig * ” 2.9" 
Guddighd Mawudérevtns Ring. XIV.—6 as, Gp. por bist, | 1,726-4 1598 | 11,8862 968} 0 9 0 08 3] 24,692 550 8 O| 012 2 goo} 0 8 4| O07 7 3°63 6277 eR 
pia one Mawalsyun. 
on urétsydn, Jaintolsyin, Kim- — ist ‘ : 
vate, Jaintoleydn, Kim- | XV.—Gas. 8 p.gerbiei... | 9918 859{ 10772| s19| 085 07 8| 13959! 375 0 0! 012 1 4a6| 0 710) 07 3 367 | 2960 | 9364 
walsyun, 
Ditto oe | Gurdreytin, Jaintolsytin, Mawél- t 
Ditto gure Mouniaesyans + XVI.—6 a6, per bist. | 1,8795 1825 { 15620) 705} 0 8 2 07 3) 18127 | 376 0 O| O11 7 G50") OO — ny ea 
oe urdrsydu, Jaintolsyin, Maun. — ; : 
opr gecausae re XVIL.—5 8.9 p. per Btst, 3920 20°9 4129| 181] 07 6 070] 4,660 83 8 0| 010 2 168 | 0 Gio} 0 6 Gj 361} 10120 na 8s 
. waray dn, 
Ditto e+ | Gurdéraydn, Maundarsyi . 
Ditto wilayiiu, draydn, Ma- | XVIII.—5as. 6p. per dfes, 7928 1765 969'3 a54] 0 7 2 0 510 9,290 285 0 6] O11 3 343; 0 G11] 0 5 8 a or ee 
itto. oe | Gurérsyan, Kimgaddigéd XIX.— , : 
Ditto 2. | ousisen taneanae: wae: ri ia vegte P sper Bat, 162'6 105 173'1 67| 067 06 2 1,763 30 0 0| 012 8 64] 0 6 3] 0 511 363 113°33 95°52 
Ditto déraydn, Mawéleyan, —5 as. p sas 7348 193°6 9284] 328] 07 2 05 8| 8731] am 0 @| 010 6 302/06 7| 05 2 s-46 BOE || geen 
i eo | Maunddrsytin, Mawdlayd i, 
Ditt me orbre nerds . Sat RLS eee piper Osh, 2881 263 3144] 108| 0 6 0 0 8G] 2,836 104 0 0] 0 911 113; 06 3] 059 3.98 $65 | 10463 
itto oe | Gurarsyin, Maundérsyd 
a syin, Maundoreydn XXIL—4 as. 6 p. per dfst, 115°3 218 137:1 48/068 057 1,258 30 0 Of 0 8 8 47} 0 G6 8| 0 5 G 374 56:67 97 92 
1 ew | Gurarayin XXIIL—4 
Ditto | Jaintolaydn, © Maundémydn, 408.3 p. per dtsi, 29°0 87 377 lo] 0 6 ans 272 ee oa. a Oe 10s) ee Se cae a ea 38 
- tntolesiae undémsyin, XXIV.—4 a8, per btat = 1645 119 176°4 68] 0 5 8 053 1,618 38 0 0 0s 4 51 0 5 0 0 4 8 2 BLS 3421 87°98 
itto »» | MaundérsyGn, 
sundorsyan XXV.—2 a8, 9 p. per dts, 179-7 21-7 201°4 39] 0 3 6 931 1,131 280 0] o11 9 36 | © 3 2] O 210 a1i8 28°70 92°31 
Total of t i : . eal 
he pargana 20,038°7 | 1,641°2 | 21,6709 | 12,209, 0 9 9 0 9 0} 309,473 | 7.48911 0/012 4] 11333) 09 1)0 8 4 3-66 52°29 | 92°82 
_——| em nm fy fe pf re me an c Toye eal 
Dewalgarh ... | Ch 4 Glsyu i ; 5 
i ga alaneytin, Kathdlsyin =. an 12 08, 687°4 362 722'6 704] 105 915 7! 16,138 6741810] 1 2 9 61] 1 0 1] 0 154 4:36 237 99°15 
itte —.. | Bachh 6 n i 
: i Hie Webnenibsieelg 0 1,497°8 71-4 1,569'2 1,709 | 1 23 1165 41,758 1,212 8 O} 156 7 1,693] 1 2 1 113 409 39°60 99°06 
ito —... | Bidolayan, Cholansydn, Ghur- —Kathileyd . i 7 
dorsytin Kandireyéu, Ku: Cay eg atbebs Gas pee 7,929'1 4144| 8,3435 |] 5,457] 011 0 10 CG} 142,072 | 3,377 10 0] O14 8 5,366 | 01010] 010 3 3°78 pees ne 
; wilayin, Best 
Ditto + | Bochhonsyi i i I 
yan, Bidolsydn, Cha- | LV. - Dewalgarb ci an 7,67 as 
Jansytin, Dlisuyuey Kandér- oer circle 7 7,600°5 266'4 7.77591 4,482) 0 3] 117,677 2,370 0 O} 013 8 4364] 0 9 4] 09 9 @ 381 beM epee 
Ditte pe Kathulsyan 
- anpur sid Vee Peso pis vireley ise 1,395'9 475 | 1,4494] 1,133] 018 0 912 77 31,895 62 2 0} 120 1135! 013 0] 012 7 3°56 6402 100-18 
Ditto ee ‘ be Chae 
Kondéraytin Vi.—Chindpur circle, 7 840°9 368 8777} soo] 0 9 8 O98 3] 13,143 286 8 07 013 3 502] 0 9 7] 0 9 2 3-82 75°20 98-62 
ag. per b&si, 
; i \ Mi Leet NE mets a kt Sf ee wi bee we a ae ae 
otal of the pargana 19,8606}  871°7 | 20,732°3 |13,904 | 0 11 3 970 9) 362.623 9613 91011 0 0! 13,751 ]011 1'010 7| 379] S968) 98:26 
t! 
’} Revenue on Sundri Gunth unassessed now. . 


“8,613 134 





Nome of par- 


gona. 


Ganga Salin, 
Ditto 
Ditto ie 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto a 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditt» 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Malla Salan,,, 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditts 


Ditto ane 


Ditto 


Nagpur 


Ditto 


Tallu Solan... 


Ditto 


Ditto 





Names of pattis occurring in 
the circle. 








Ajmir, Langdr, Udepur Bichla, 
Udepur Malla, Udepur Talla. 
Ajmir, Dhéngu Malla, Karaundu 

Palla, Karaundu Walla, Langar. 
Ajmir one 
Udepur Bichla, Ajmir 
Udepur Bicbla, Udepur Talla... 


Dhangu Malla, Dhangu Talla, 
Karoundu Palla, Udepur Bichla, 
Udepur Malla, 

Udepur Bichla, Udepur Malla .., 


Udepur Malla veo 
Dhingn Malla, Dhangu Talla, 
Karaundu Walla, Laogdr. 


Dhangu Malla, Dadngu Talla... 


Dhdingu Talla, Kuraundu Wolla, 
Langiir. 
Karaundu Walla, Langtrc 


Total of the pargana.... 


Sabli... 

Khétli, Sabli 

Bangarsytin, 
Khath, Sabli. 

Iriydkot, Kolagid, Bangaray dn, 
Sobli, Diaundydlsyun, Sain- 
dhér, Gujeu, alain, Khatii. 

Bangérsyan, Dhaundyalsy tin, 
“Gujru, [chatli, Sabi. 

Bangiraytn, Gujrn, Iriydkot, 
Khatli, Koldgad, Sabli, ‘Tslain, 
Dhaundydlsytin. 

Bangtrs, un, Dhaundyalsytin, 
Gajrn, Khatli, Meldbér, Sabli, 
Saindhdr, 

Bangarsydn, Dhaundydlsyan, 
Gajra, Triydkot, Khatli, Mel- 
dhér, “abli, Saindhtr, Talain. 

Bangaraytin. Dhaunidyalsytin, 
Gujru, Khatli, Meldhdr, Sain- 
dhar. 

Gujru, Saindhar 


Dhaundyalsyin, 


Total ofthe pargana 


Nagpur Pichla, Ndgpur Talla ... 


Ditto ditto 


Total of the pargana 


Bijlot Walla, Bijlot Palla 


Bijlot Walla 


Ditto 
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Name of circle. 


ng. per bisi, 
I1.—Ajmir 


per bist, 
Tas, per bist, 


per bist. 
VII.—Central 


cle, 8 as per bist, 


bist 
X.—Dhéngnu circle, 7 
per best. 
X!i.—Naydr circle, 
per bist. 


8 


10 as. per bist, 


I.—12 as, per dist 
ILI.—11 as. per btsi 


[V.—Circle, 
bisi. 


10 os 


V.—9 ag per bist 
VI.—8 ns. per disk 


VIL—7 as. per bist 
VITI,—G os. per btst 
IX.—5 as. per List 
X.—4 as per bisi 


I-A 
as. per bfsi. 


per Elsie 


I—Bijlot Walls 


List. 
I1I.—RBijlot 





I.-Forest and southern 
Circle, 5 as. per dfsf, 
Il —Dabralsyin circle, 7 
Southern 
circle, 7 as. per fst. 
1V.—Kashyéli circle, 9 as, 
V.—South Udepur circle, 


VL.--North Udepnr and 
Chaurgaddi circle, 6 as. 


Udepur 
circle, 5 ax. per bist 
VIt{.—Hydul valley cir- 


IX.—Ganges and Langirs 
garhi circle, 5 as. per 


XIL.—Dadémandi circle, 


IIl.—12annas per bist ... 


per 


taknands circle, 10 


If—Ndégpur circle, 8 as, 


north- 
east circle, 6 us. per bist, 
I1.— Bijlot Walla south- 
west circle, 8 as. per 


Walla enat 
circle, 10 as. per List. 


) 


Qs. 


as 


- 















































APPRY 
Totals of the Circ 




















Assessable aren. Revenue 
& th 
Pera Vy ae Say ee hee Tocidene 
Present | Present | Total of | &d reve- el 
cultivated jarea of new| columns 4 |"Ue Fates| ted tina 
area. fallow. ond 5. for the area, 
circle, 
fo | ee ss — 
4 5 6 7 
Acres. Acres, Acres. Rs, Rs, a, ; 
6,900°9 1,2940 8,194°9 2,483 | 0 65 9 
80164 | 1,064] 90798] 4357] 0 g 4 
6013 1944 295-7 401} 010 8 
1,210°2 525 | 11,2927 912} On 9 
9,139°6 7015 | 9,841:1} 4,821] 0 8 5], 
7185-4 | 12044] 84798] 3,073] 0 619 
1,072:0 111°3 1,183°3 365 
685'9 85:3 7712 424) 0 9n 
8,128°9 1,751-2 9,880°1 2,693 | 0 5 4 
2,267 8 2913 2,559°1 | 1,055] 0 7 5 
1,516°3 2788 1,795°1 1,012} 010 8 
588'2 17-4 605'6 484 | 013 2 
47,3429 7,135°5 | 54,4784 | 22,080 076 76 
40'4 1 405 48} 130 
2976 45 30271 298} 100 
543:3 114 559°7 508 | 01410 
3,043°5 87-1 3,130°6 2,665 | 014 0 
1,731-1 62-7 1,783:8 1,372 | 012 8 
13,163°2 855'6 14,018'8 8,845 | 010 9 
4,976°0 283°1 §,259'1 2,914 
3,235'5 401-9 3,637°4 1,625 
455°9 30-4 486 3 188 
15°2 7 159 4 
27,5067 | 1,727°5 29,2342 18,497 0 7) 
Lol 73:3 | 1,0902| 1,213 Ror, 
10,482-2 326°8 | 10,809°0 7,104 | 0 1010 
ean “o a? 
11,493 6 403°6 | 11,6992 | 8,317 out il 
7 
391-2 33-9 425°1 186 | 0 7 
1,827°7 65:0 1,9927 | 1,173} 0 10 3 
. 197 | 012 9 
247°2 26 2149°8 


pix VI. 


Assessment Regt 



































isters—(continued). 





( 
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Vercentage 

















f a Percentage 
e 
Value of Incidence {Incidence |} Incidence De Percentage of propor? 
Incidence | gross pro- of former of proposed|of proposed|’ ss ated of increase | revenue A 
f jumn (duce at the|Former revenne), lous on} Proposed |revenue onjrevenue on value of (7 decrease] revenue ai 
er estimated (current | cultivation| revenue. | present | assessable arias on the | accepted 
"ble area | produce demand). at last cultivaled ( a ' peace ia Porenne 
Ines of ttl t. area, |(column 6). lemand, 
(coluran 6). eeu settlemen aa (column 7). 
er 15 16 17 18 
9 10 ll 12 13 14 ee 
—_—_— 
Re. a. ps Qe. fs. a. p. | Bs. a. p. Re. | Ra. a. p. | Re. a. p. 
. 32 99:48 
0 410 72,144 1426 0 0/ 012 0 2470] 0 5 9| 0 410 3:42 73°21 
: 6 99 36 
07 8| 113119) 2951 0 0) 012 8 4,329! 0 8 8| 0 7 8 3°83 46°70 
068 1| 11,384] 25 0 o| 1 110 393| 010 6| 0 711 3:45 33-22 98°00 
r. : 
on a{ 2772] 729 0 0} 01511 92; 011 9] ol 3 401 2510 | 100-00 
o 710¢| 1,26,040| 3160 8 0| O12 7 4,713 | 0 8 3| 0 7 8 371 49°12 97-76 
0 510| 90,003] 1,786 8 0} 012 6 2979| 0 6 8| 0 6 7 372) 166-74 96-94 
0 4i1| 10071 190 9 0/ 012 4 353| 0 5 31 049 3°51 85°79 96°71 
0 610 11,096 312 8 0 012 4 411 09 7] 08 6 3°70 31-41 96°93 
044 74,503 1,603 0 0 012 4 2,030} 0 5 3 04 3 3°61 65:32 98:40 
067 28,360 656 0 0} 01511 1,035 | 0 7 4] 0 6 6 3°65 57°77 98:10 
090 27,397 618 0 O|] 01411 984] 010 5 08 9 3°59 59:22 97:23 
012 9 1),420 345 0 0} 015 3 4066] 012 7] O12 4 424 35:07 96°26 
0 6 8 5,89,209 14,072 8 0 0 13 0 1,695 74)/06 4 3°68 54:12 98:26 
13 0 1,032 6o 0 0 19 4 48 13 0 13 0 4°65 5 100 
015 9 6,810 238 0 0 15 6 307 10 6 103 451 6°60 103 02 
Uls 6 11,835 102 0 O/} 10 7 504] O14 9] O14 & 4°26 “40 99°21 
013 7 63,328 1,776 0 0 116 2,681 014 1 013 8 4 23 51:01 100:06 
012 4 34,381 920 0 0 1041 1,337 012 4 012 0 3°89 45°33 97°45, 
010 1) 2,31,520 5,659 8 1 10 1: 8,774 010 9 010 0 3:79 85°03 99:20 
0 8ll 47,299 1,767 14 11 013 Gi 2,891 09 4 98 9 3°74 63°52 98:20 
071 42,602 850 0 0 013 1 1,619 08s 0 071 3°80: 90°59 99:69 
06 2 5,222 101 0 0 012 2. 187 06 7 0 6 2 3:58 85°15 99°47 
040 aah 4 043/040 3:31 100° 
010 1 474,15 150 11,924 7 0; 015 1 18.352 |010 81010 1 303 53°90 99°14 
atdd 8 0 |Rovenue of a Nayabid villago not surveyed and assessed nt present settlement 
11,924 15 0 
1 110 20,815 812 4 0 13 7 1,198 1 2 | go ~~ 400. 147-49 98:76 
010 G 1,87,464 4,787 8 O 015 3 7,107 0 10 10 010 6G 3-79 48-44 100:04 
O11 3 2,17,309 309) 5,599 12 0] 015 9 8,305 | 0 yu 7] 011 a __ 58a 4821 21 99°86 
07 0! 4,903 132 3 3] 01210 10] 079/07 2 3°88 43°79 | 102-15 
911] 30,533] 71 0 oO] 014 6 1,161] 010 2] 0 910 33°29 98-98 
O12 7 4,669 160 0 Of 115 0 195} 012 7| O12 6 21-88 98-98 


Remarks, 


| 





Name of par- 


ganas, 


Talla Salén.,,, 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 


No1s.-For difference lctweon the figure io columy 7 (grand to 


one 





Names of pattis occurring in 


the circle. 





Bijlot Palla, Bungi 


Ditto ws 


Bijlot Palla, Badalpur Talla, Ban. 
gi, Painon, Sila Malia, Sila Tal 


la. 


Bungi ... 


Badalpur Malla, Puinon 


Painon 


Badalpur Talls, Kawiya Palla, 


Sila Mulla, Sila Talla, 


Sila Malla, Kauriyn Wallan, Bodal- 


pur Talla, Bada)pur Malls, 


Badalpar Talla 


Badalpur Malla 


Ditto 


Nauriya Walla 


Ditto Pe 


Sila Malla 


Koauriya Palla, Sila Malla 


: Sila Malla, Silu Talla 


Bhabar,., 
Ditto .., 


Ditto .. 


Total cf parcann Talla Salan, 


GRAND Torat. oF THE DISTRICT, 


( 80a ) 


Name of circle, 


IV.—Dijlot Pulla and 
Bingi General circle, 7 
as, per bisi, 


V.—Bijiot Palla and 
Bungi Eastern circle, 5 
as. per bisi, 


VI.—Forest circle, 5 as. 
per bisi. 


VIf.—Biingi Central cir- 
cle, 10 as. per bisi. 


VIII.—Badalpur Malla 
and Painou Central cir- 
cle, 7 as. per bf st. 


IX.—Painon North. East. 
ern circle, 5 as, per bisi. 


X.—Badalpur Talla and 
Sila Geperal circle, 7 as, 
per bisi, 


XI.—-Utain circle, 5 as, 
per bisi. 


XU.—Talla Padalpur 


Central circle, 10. as per 
fst. 


XILI.—Nayér circle, 5 as. 
per bisi. = 

X{V.—Malis  Badalpur 
Northern circle, 10 as. 
per bist. 


XV.—Kauriya Walla Gen- 
eral cirele, 6 us. per bist. 


XVI.—Kanriya Walla 
Central circle, 8 as. per 
bisi. 


XVIT.—Sila North-East 
circle, 10 as. per Lisi. 


XVITI.—Kaélidanda cir. 
cle 5 as. per bfsi. 


XIX.-Charekh circle 5 
as. per bisi. 


I.—Jhirna circle 
II,—Mawé&kot circle 


J1L.—Balbhadvapur circle 





APPR 


Totals of the Circle 


Assessable area. 























Revenue 

at the Taeiden 

ce 
Accepted lof | 

Present Present | Total of | revenue ae 
cultivated [area of new; columns 4, tates for ted g bes 
area, fallow. and 5. {the circle. 7 

4 5 6 7 gc 
eee oe ey 

Acres, Acres. Acres. Rs | Bs, 4 p 
5,348°9 B474 5,696 3) 3,245 | 0 9 4 
3869 260 | 4129 164} 0 6 9 
4,255'9 3945 | 4,050°4] 1,992] 0 7 4 
202'1 8-0 210-1 179] Ol 3! 
8,483°3 973'4 | 94567) 5,019) 09 4 
3064 34°2 340°6 4} 066 
5,781°6 563°9 6,345°5 | 3,438] 0 9 6 
1,259°2 2320 1,491°2 460} 0 610 
103°} 194 122°5 81] 0127 
675 340 101°5 29] 0 6 
525°5 62:3 587'8 435] 013 2 
1,725°0 2215 1,946'5 738 | 0 610 
452-5 43°8 496-3 279 | o 910 
4041 152 4793 363 | 012 6 
992-0 899°  1,081:9 421| 0 6 9 

\ 

3192 42-2 361-4 127| 0 64 
137°0 18-2 155°2 118} 013 9 
1020 148 1168 120} 1 210) 
2318 88 2406 362] 1 90 
it nS) 
33,610'1 | 3,251-0 | 36,861°1 | 19.250 | 0 9 3! 
2,35,566']| 24,137'1 |2,59,703°2 Lass 0 910 


—————— ore 


tal) of this appendix and column 23 (total) of Appendix VI and aleo 


Assessment Registers.—{concluded) n 








Incidence 
of column 
7 on ngsers- 
able ares 
(column 6). 


0 610 


013 8 


04 


010 7 





12 1 


a2 2 


18 1 


nen Sam 


068 4 526,594 11,581 15 3/ 014 3 


___—_ 




















( &la ) 












Value of 
TO- 
ee erie Former revenue 
estimated (current 
produce demund). 
values of 
the circle. 
_ | —-—-—— -: 
| 10 1L 
—_—_—_—_|— --— 
Re. Rs. a. p- 
96,343 2;165 0 0: 
4,412 148 0 0: 
64,931 1,231 4 9 
1206 142 0 0 
1,38,429 | 2,779 12° 0 
3,735. 48 8 0: 
94,958 1,984 4 0° 
12,387 232 0 0 
1,892. 61 8 0 
776 19:0 0 
9,652 399 0 0 
19,702 348 8 0 
7,380 162 0 0 
8,646 262° 0 OF 
13,003 214 0 0 
3,763 48 0 0 
2,449 109 0 0 
2,605 70 0 
7,220 





o 














0 8 11 |37,49,530 (91,568 14 7{ 014 0}1,42,707] 0 8 6; 0 8 9 


‘womens 





























Percentage Heroentnge | 
i i Incidence jof proposed] Percentage/oF propose 
parsed if pape of proposed revenue on of increase) revenue = 
ravens on| Proposed [revenue onjreyenue on oe or — otal Remarks. 
ivati res essab] value o on the 
rae. cr etinvstel gr : gross revenue | revenue 
ett! i t, area, |(column G),| produce | demand. rates 
i ee (columnl0). (column 7). 
42 13 14 15- 16 17 18 19 
Rs. a pe 
016 0 3°67 46°47 97°72 
015. 2 3-76 16°08 10122 
5. 
014 7 3:06 61 33 99°70 
11 8 3:38 17°61 93:30 
ol4 1 355 76°79 97°93 
oll 8 3:29 16417 99:19 
014 4 3°55. 69°91 98°05 
oilil 3°70 97°84 99°78 
102 3-96 21°31 92°59 
09 2 374 57°69 100°00 
014 4°46 8:02 99-08 
0 13 3°63 105-17 96 89 
015 1 3°70 68°52 97°85 
015 3 414 36:64 98 62 
3:22 95°77 99°52 
09 " 
0-10 3:38 16459 100° 
1 4 6:53 46°79 135°59 
013 46) 71:43 | 100° 
501 100: 
15 3| O14 1897309 0)0 8 s| 360] 6381] 9856 
381 55°85 98:57 


lwtween thse in column 10 (grand total) of the Appendix and column 24 (total) of Appendis VI, vide foot note to Appendix VI, 


g, 


K. PAUW, CS, 


In charge of the Settlement.. 
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APPENDIX VIII. 


‘Statement showing villages in which progressive assessments were proposed and 
sanctioned in the District of Garhwél. 


SE RE SE ESS 































































































Te, cB 56 Progressive assessments. 
: lo é °o 3S = [Go Gop Seis Sa 
‘3 : é ae ‘Name of village. as A é s > 4 
a [a3 aa aog 2 oa% 
iB z ~ uN ea = a oh 
LZ a a) fy n 
aA eee 3 F a: 6 7 
ad! Cl capt: §| Gain Sajan Katéh 3 15 24 
2/4 MSpIEES ee ¢} Koa Lungsi Gunth tens 16 _ 82 41 
i3 | Total 19 4? 65 
3 iz Neopuri a aailp = 2 2o| 36 
4/5 | bane 1 chin te re 5 10 
| Total ses 2] 2s 4b 
5 \) Pindarwar, Dyusdri wae wi 120 30; 41 
Total 86 12 30 a 
Tota: of the pargana 33 102 152 
‘6 | (| Aswailsydn, — | Siron is 87 74 87 
| Total ‘a7 74 87 
7! (| Badue 18 ~ 36 45 
8 | Bayera 17 34 43 
9 Malogi Lagga of  Dadogi 15 30 37 
10 Banelsyan, < | Naugaon see 43 86 87 
J1 Nawa yard ans nae 27 54 63 
12 | Rengur ane see 21 42 47 
13 {| Birsani Gunth sae _ 99 78 97 
| Total f 180 360 419 
14 | ‘ ‘| Dbungi ose ove 20 40 47 
a} j Bangorhe 0) icharet Tella se ae 21 42 43 
16 | eye. dv Paochur a ~ 2d 48 ‘50 
| Total te 65 130 145 
17 . 4 ¢} Lwali Lagga of Garh itis 17 84 42 
18 Gagwareytn, 11 ‘taming e se 100 200 203 
| Total - 117 234 245 
19 (| Béra os 36 a2 90 
20 \ Thaula Lagga. of Béra ins 24 48 53 
21 Tdwélsyin, <| Jakher wat a 31 i 62 77 
22 Jaskot aoe 43 8b 107 
23 | ( Kesundra 29 59 72 
Total 163 326 399 
24! || Kandwél- Pabau Lagga of Siréla 24 43 ‘BL 
25 ps | syn. Dhéri Guth us 15 30 37 
24 Total 39 78 | 33 
= —_—. —_— 
a5 \.e | Agrora “agen of Ppans ee 22 4d 53 
97 1% Kapholsydn Nauli Fe 25 50 63 
28 Silet te . 47 94 lll 
Total = 94 ~~ "188 227 
291 | Khatsyin, Kalin 5 36 7 &2 
Total see 36 72 82 
3 (| Asgurh aa 26 52 65 
31 | | Bhatkoti on 22 44 48 
32 Kund as 56 112 119 
33 | Manydreytin, 4 | Pinapini Lanes of Kethur ... 2h 5 6 
34 Rauntela “é 25 50 60 
35 | Panchali i vee 28 56 6l 
36 | {| DytsiGuoth fas 35 Jo 72 
Totel . 1944 389 491 
ov | || Paiddtsyan, | Paid ses mn 58 6 146 
| ‘Total 58 ll 6 146 
39 Patwilsyun, Gidréau ea 37 5 74 aL 
| Total i 37 74 91 
39 | Rawateyun, Del i = 2 F 2 “ 
0 . , 
: : Aerari . 107 20 25 
oH | Sitonuytin, { Rakhin “ ‘i 38 76 uF 
\ Total a3 96 116 
Total of the pargana ...| 1,003) | 2,187 __ 2,639 
42 a Chauthén ,,, Maikholi Lagga of Meson ,, 18 36 45 
5 : Total 13 36 45, 
Dh a eos oe 
43 [2 4 ie sae wea 
4415 | Choprékot... QGwéri ase ee 
45/9 Saunti see we 
4g} | 


t@| Remarks. 
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APPENDIX 


) 
VIII. 


‘Statement showing villages in which progressive assessments were proposed und 
sanctioned in the District of Garhwal—(continued). 





ee 
anus 


49 
“50 


51 
52 
83 
5+ 
“BD 


"36 


“57 


58 


83 
84 


85 
86 
87 


89 
90 
91 


| | Number. 


» Nam ecf 


x 


Chaéudpur, 


co * 








Dewalgarb. 


c—-- —_ -- 


Ganga Salan. 


te 


Chaundkot. 


Dasauli. 


11 Paxgana. 


™ 








Sart 





AS. 





‘Loliba was 


*Bachhen- 


‘Ghurdor- 


Nia m éof 
Patti. 





. 
| 


DhaiZydii .. 


—_—*___ 


Sili 


Sirgur 


Taili | 


Guraraydn, § 
¢ 
Mawéleydn, 


Dasauli Malli, 


Dasauli ‘Talli, 


sydn, 


Chelansy an, 


Dhanpur .. 


a 


i 
Kathaleyén, { 


Ajmir a ; 


Dhéngu Malla, 


Dhénga Talla, 











Neme of village. 
pa a 
Bageli as a 
Dungri Talli i 
Ghulek hee eae 
Salauuj Gunth ... ae 

‘Total i 
Gaul ves 


‘Andarpa Lagga éf Kothér |, 
Mahargoan a 


‘Rohira. oe 
Bajyani Lamidbar ves 
Hina Gunth a one 
Total 
Ratura sae 
Total ue 
“Mauna a eae 
Total 
Chaundli se ane 
Gtirtoli Lagga of Kaphiori ... 
Total 


Total ofthe pargana 
Kandaui 


Kurikhdél ne va 
Sanglakoti ii 4a 
 (Potal si 
‘Dundrakoti Lagga of Ravewa, 
Total uae 


Totalof the pargaia =... 
Jakhui 


“Total vse 
Maikhure Malla and Ta'la .., 
Tota) tee 


Total of the peters 


Bamsu 


Fatehpur ere és 
Mahar baberi aa ine 
Nawitsu ais vee 
‘Total ae 
Bhainskot vee miss 
Garh Lagga of Gawana tee 
Sarana an sos 
Total 
Gophir nee tas 
Qadora bee ne 
Kodiinea jae we 
Kalna ete ire 
Pundar tee fe 
Tuna des 
Total toe 
Pokhrigoan Leggs of Hield, 
Dhar kot ‘ 
Kota ai 
‘Total he 
Nakot Lagga of Khélu aes 
Kathér a pea 
Total 


Total of the pargana—... 
Rindalgéon nea 


Chuna Mohera alins Bharpur, 
Patotu Raulydl Laggnof Dydla, 


Total dae 
Khera aus nee 
Total Vas 
Gum aah 
Pokhta Lagga of Hatour ve 
Kandi vex we 


Total 











re- 


Last settle- 
meut 
venue: 


nn 








25 
Lo 


129 


12 
22 




















Progressive aseessinents, 
ay 

















ft 56 
132 148 148 
St ‘96 96 
bz ‘Ot G4! 
136 160 Tao | 
‘936 1,109 1,134 
“30 41 “4L 
dS 45 45 
44 49 49 
109 135 185 
65 + 80 50. 
65 80 80° 
43 48 48 
86 107 





68 





























3 Z 
& ae, ay) 
DA n . tee 
33 one a ig 
= is vo os a a 
a i (4 
6 7 8. 8 
“38 46 46 
56 60 60 
a6 4 44 
40 50 87 
170 200 207 
3U 40 458 
25 36 36 
34 43 # 
75 120 163 
25 35 42 
74 WV 
353 $11 
93 03 
ry) 93 
37 37 
37 37° 
74 74 
35 42 
100 TG 
1,034 | 1,125 
116 Tis 
64 G4 
96 YS 
250 | 275 275 
‘36 | 40 40, 
iz JU AU 
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Numn- 
ber. 


MH 


92 
93 


95 
96 


98 
99 
100 
101 


102 
103 
104 


105 


106 


107 
108 
109 
110 


111 


112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 


120 
121 
122 
123 
12+ 
125 
126 


127 
128 
129 


130 
131 
132 
133 
134 


135 
136 
137 
138 
139 


140 





Ganga Salin. 


of 


Name 


Pargana. 


Is| 


Malla Salan. 
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Name of Patti. 
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APPENDIX VIII. 
Statement showing villages in which progressive assessments. were proposed and’ 
sanctioned in the district of Gurhewdl—(continued). 


Name of village. 





Last settle- 
ment reve- 








Progressive assessments. 
a 


First three 


Second 

















nue. 
3. “4 be 
Karaunodu,| Dudpura oe a 25 
Palla. Surari tee vee 40 
Total vie /[ 65 
Kaoraundu | Bhalgaon Chhoto. ms 26 
Walle. 
Total, 26 
(| Bhelda.Lagga of Dhati; 16 
| Kular in . 38 
Mathgaon one 21 
Langit ,,.4.| Sainj Malla. 20 
| Semlya 15 
Satpuli : 19 
\) Wadyari ave 4 23 
Total: a 152 
Awai ase? 63 
a Debrana vee ie 67 
Ude pur Silarikital Lagga of: Jiyar, 12 
Bichla, | état. 
‘| Jaurasi Talli... toe 18 
Total . 160 __ 
Udepur Malla. | Migta ive 27 
Total: 27 
Binak Malla. a 11 
Udepur (; Romjani Roinkar “ 24 
Talla. Timli Akara oo 26 
( Naugaon Malla Gunth Fees 26 
Total “ 87 
Total of the pargana ... 608 
Dhaundyél: Kawliya Walle ... ise 28 
aydn, 
Total, 28 
(| Bayile ee wf a7 
Churdéni or i 52 
| Dalmoto Malla and Talla 32 
nae || Kimgaon, tee 32 
Triyékot 4.5 | Riwa 22 
Sundroli 38 
| Walsa Malla a. ea 50 
{| Walsa Tulle vie 32, 
Total 285 
(| Klitotiya ais se 36 
Mangron eee . 18 
| Puli oe 30 
ttre J Sili Malli . 46 
Khatli " Sili Talli hee vi 37 
| Sungriya abe a 26 
|| Thakulsart Chhota Lagga of 11 
L ‘Thakulsari Bara. 
Total 204 
Kola ni we 42 
Kolagad. ... 4] Mahorgaon Talla 19 
Sald ves ae 25 
Total owe a7 
| Bharpur Bara... “s 55 
Garhkot nee 10 
Sabli os Kasani te 50 
Masi one 20 
Panchrar we we 36 
Total ase 171 
Banaai wee ig 12 
Bing Palti Gad ... ave 18 
Dydrari Tallo m 19 
Talain . via Harkot Talla . wee 32 
( Mnynlgaon Molla Lagga of 14 


Harkot. 
Aslot Lalla 


Total 


Total of the pargana 


























years. |three years. 
6 mez 
50 60 
8y 95 
130 155 
52 54 
ie 32 5 
35 | - 46 
76 98 
42 53 
40 48 
30 37 
338 45 
46 54 
307 378 
126 159 
134 135 
30 40 
36 45 
326 379 
bt] 7 
54] 67 
30 4 
48 54 
52 36 
52 65 
182 |" __—-215 
_ 1,417 | 1,686 
56 6P 
56 67 
54 68 
ins 110 
G3 73 
63 68 
Ah 54 
76 95 
100 110 
64 66 
568 Get 
72 76 
36 4 
60 67 
92 115 
74 90 
52 59 
22 27 
bus | aTe 
BL 104 
20 25 
50 54 
154 183 
110 116 
20 25 
100 1085 
40 48 
72 RS 
342 BK2 
2k 30 
a6 45 
38 47 
64. 68 
28 35 





Final, 


60 
95 


155 

4 
St 
46 
il 
4% 
48 
45 
54 
Wo 
159 

135 




















feoi Remarke 
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APPENDIX VIII. 


Statement showing villages in which Progressive assessments were proposed and 


sanctioned in the district of Garhwdl.—(concluded). 


a 





Nup- 
ber. 


141 
142 
143 


14 
145 
146 






Painkbanda, 


[ ard em 


158 
159 
160 


161 


Talla Saélan. 


—_—_—_ oO Ore 
= 


162 


163 
164 
105 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 


171 
172 
173 
174 


175 
176 
177 


178 
179 


1 
| bo | Name of pargana, 






























Name of patti. 


Painkhanda 
Talla and 
Malla, 


Badalpur 
Malla, 


Badalpur 


Talla, 


Bijlot Palla, 


* 


Kauriya Palla, 









Last settle- 


Name of village. ment reve- 
nue, 






First three | Secon 


years, 








Girsa oo tee 54 108 117 
Nears . { Kunjasu Ps vi 21 42 
Biche, Lodla Sewai... us 52 104 15 
Total vas 127 254 278 
Chamewara ose ii 19° 38 
Négpur Talla § Ghandhari Hapuwa si 34 68 
Goran Gunth —,,, ie 15 30 
Total ae 68 136 165 


Total of the pargana ...|__105 | 390. 









Nil, 






































EB. K. PAUW, ¢.S., 
In charge of the Settlement, 


224 


Progressive assessmente. 


three yeare, 





Angni ne tee 36 2 
Bhayasu toe eae 19 as 
Lawara Walla ,,, we 16 2 
Malethi Melli | 5 20 oS 
Bindlé Me a 36 NN see 
Total ane 127 aot 
Ghangli aty fees 37 73 
Majola ans ax 19 28 
Paiuwalgaon on 7 = 
Total tig 634 lh 
Chilon Palla ia a0 ae 
Kinat oe - af. we 
Total seus (5, 37 a 
Audla se a 12 a 





Gann toTAs or pisreicr| 4,669] 0©,605| 11,108 









d 



















































































Total ti 12 30 39 
: Kimar Bs 30 Go 61 él 
Kt 6)! Kaphaldi Dhdré... = 33 66 79 
nae Majkot - a a4} 48 51 
Total vee [87 174 __ 191 191 
Badayargaon Talla Lagga of 8 24 34 
Badiyargaon Malla, nee 
Kemusera Lagga of Baman 5 20 30 
gaon. 
Bayala aM 18 36 45 
Dhikoliya Lagga of Duamdhar, 5 25 35 
fee el Bog 
ar ° 
Kimar on ay. 12 30 40 
Kartya i. 43 86 101 101 
Papri ; oe ee 22 44 48 
Umeduki Bakhal Lagga of 11 25 38 
Tolyun. 
fae Legga of Anct i = a 
Ssiot Lagga of Andargao : 
Bhandarsera Laggo do om 36 72 77 
Masmoli 1 a 13 30 41 
‘Total  |__287_ | 620 747 764 
Bédkot a ¢. 24 48 51 
Kota... i a 22 44 47 47 
Pane walgson Lagga of Silo 32 64 75 7 
malla, 
Total 78 156 173° 173 
Jub ses “ 27 54 67 73 
Purankot one ive 20 40 51 61 
Total sat 47 94 118 124, 
Total of the pargana ... 7384 \_ 1.685 1,803 1,643 
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APPENDIX IX. 


Statement showing villages in the Garhwdl district in which the proposed assessments exceed op 
fall below the revenue calculated at the accepted revenue rates by more than 10 per cent 









































© . 
Sa [8 | se38t: 
mn 9 
2 2 a 8 8 °° 39 3 
‘ = ORE SRS 
, Village. Zz oy, Mo Sag 
8 4 220| Ba | Possess le 
3 o| 3s pos ® 
2) & 3 eee) ae edo esti 
e 3 2 Saf) Cf | ESS sass la 
ees e Ne c Be is) ivy 3 
1 2 3 4 5 6 4 3 
1 Karikot ure Kaphértir ava a Se $2953 
2 | Badhén, { Khansar eae Lakhan ae a ao 4.650°00 
3 Piodarwar oe | Rai... ; eee —10-20 
4 5 : Chomser Laggé of Gir aon. sa ‘ ‘ 
5 Ba as h i Idwilsyin Se { Srisot Laggdé of Guleth 7 ry ase en 
6 Byun. Baidgaon (gunth) a , +3750 
7 ( ‘| Banjoti e 1667 
8 Bheinswira Loggé of Bharnaun “és —20:00 
9 Kusréni Laggé of Bagdyélgaon oe 1428 
lo Chauthin Ghimdya Laggaé of Dadoli Malli 7 —16% 
11 Jainti chak No. 1, Laggé of Jainti oes 12°50 
12 | Chénd- 4 Dankendai Laggé of Kondai.., es 11 
13 pur. } Kimwéri ae Ny $1458 
14 Choprélkot } Ainthi soe 244 
15 opra Bagwairi tae +1569 
16 Lohba we | Saura Masangaon tee ‘te + 125-00 
17 Sirgur ew | Agechd oy +666 
18 U Taili ‘» | Luinta Laggé af Iré Badhéni_ ~299 
19 GurérsyGn + | Kansar alias Kanda sir Lagga of Chaidhar +16'67 
20 | Chaund - Malla, 
21 kot. ao Kholydn os se 1905 
Maundarsyun { Kumréri S . ; eu 
Dasauli Nil. Nil, 
22 ( Bangaon Malla ... Bee i 11°76 
23 {| Bachbansyin ...4$ |] Kaleth a es —1176 
24 | Molté Laggé of Nawasu ie -lbl 
25 , 4 Bidni Laggé of Nieni ie —120 
26 v 1- Bidolsytn as { Kimdang see —11'1 
27 on ‘ 4 1 % Chaukhal Lageto of Gosyal |. es —148 
28 garh. || Chalaneydn cag { Odla a 4100 
29 Dhanpur we | Khairi do . —166 
30 Ghardorsyin ... | Naugad tie ve we —14:28 
31 Kanddrsytn we | Bharik ee es —1666 
32 \| Kathdlsyan a. | Kandsi ae 2 - +1000 
43 (| Ajmir ee Moni Pojéri a. ae ee —1034 
34 Dabar ; 36°36 
35 Haldva Lasep ot of Dibar = on +1765 
36 | Dhéngi Malla Deobiri ; vee $1429 
37 Guil o : +1028 
38 Godra 7 + 25:00 
39 | Papri Laggn of Dhansi 36°36 
40 Majpha Laggé of Kaindul Tallé —1250 
41 Dhéned Tall Methé vee a —40:00 
42 nang. u. Aare Srikot alias Ameain — 17-86 
43) Ganga Tatri 7 
44 Salin. 4 Asnet e he - 13:33 
45 Bhalgaon chhota. bs 21°74 
A6 Karaunda Walls .. Bhatithora Laggé of Gwalgéon es —20.09 
AT Hitke-kandla Lage of GwalgSon on — 2857 
48 saga Kotli s oe +1482 
49 py renee Af Naini sis . wk +10 e 
50 | | Udepur Bichla Kesht ae $2272 
51 wiseaestell "¢| Bhukandi 4 —13°79 
52 epur sala +] Bistdinds Lagga of Timi Palli a oe 
63 Rinak Malla in ft ah e -Wd 
54 Udepur Tallé Mangliagnon bees ae 
65 L Sileari (Gunth) .. ‘ ale 
66 | Gujrd (| Burét Tallé Lugga of Parsoli Walli se +120 
57 | uaei “? | Saindhari zamin Lagga of ditto ees hat 
68 | Malla | Godiya Laggé of Kanda Malla ; ae 
59 Salin, 2! Khétli a Maharkholi Lagga of ditto 5 a 4 
60 alan, | Pandas Malla : ; +25 00 
ol | | Talai ¢ | Silet Lag’ of Matgal ve at 
c2 \ ae *7| Nangaon Lagea of Saknoli .., ei a 
63 | Nagpur...) Bichla Négpur... Yaroti Buirnsu Lagga of Guzli we ae 
Painkbanda Nil. Nil. 10-04 
64 ( Dadalpnr Malla... Gawind Pallé Lacga of Gawdné Walla . vari 
6} pay. a [, Bijlot Walle 1) | pation allt... aaa 
6G Salin 43 | Silé Mallé ¢} Fatchpur Malla Taane of Bhndali Malla .. _ 166 
G7 | “QU! Naluwaki kbol . éa . +00 
88 \ Bangi eee Bassani oe ous oes 
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APPENDIX XI. 
List of villages in which proprietors had no khudkdsht in 1862, 


Number | 








Name of patti. of Names of villages. Remarks 
village, : 
———— 
1 2 3 4 : 
—_—— he, 
Pargana Badhdn, 
Karakot .., tee 1 | Betharé4. 
2 | Bhogota, 
3 | Khaitoli lagga of Chopta, 
4} Moli lagga of Kot, 
6 | Lodld, 
6 | Raine. 
71 Tunerd 
Khbanear_,, ve 8 | Bachhuwébén Mallé. 
9 | Bachhuwabén Talla, 
10 | Jaulchonré Mallé 
11 | Jaulchonré Talla Laggé of Jaunlchonré Mallé, 
12 | Kusrani Talli. 
18 } Kusréni Malli Lagga of Kusr&ui Talli 
14 | Kusrani Bicbli ditto. 
15 | Dasmikagaon ditto. 
16 | Kot. 
V7 Relosards Laggé of Kot. 
* 18 ail with Deopuri. 
Nandak . part 
: soe nna 19 | Wolingwér lagga of Kanol. 
Pinderwér .., ve 20 | Naini Laggé of Beduié. 
21 | Swén Talla Laggd of Bedolé, 
22 | Ali Laggé of ditto. 


23 | Leguna Laggé of ditto. 
24 | Asoti Laggé of Deoraré. 

25 | Kot Laggé of Dewal. 

26 | Kunjajhéli Leggé of Majkot, 
27 | Naugeon. 


Réi. 

29 | Sauding Laggd of Tirwakot, 

30 | Bhelé Lagga of Angot. 
. , 31 | Titrékholi Laggé of Angot, 

Pindarpar .., on 32 | Himni. 
33 | Shaliyé Lagga of Kheta. 
34 | Oni Lagga of Koti. 
35 | Nandagaon Laggu of Raigaon, 
36 | Majeté Lagga of Angtoli. 
37 | Tuniya Lagga of ditto, 
38 | Taundé ditto. 
39 | Pokhrigwér Lagga of Wodar. 
40 | Rain Lagga of ditto, 
41! Palwaré ditto, 


Pargana Barahaytn. 


Aawalsydn ,.. ve 42 , Jaintolgaon Laggé of Dunk. 
43 | Chémi Lagga of ditto. 
4+ | Bhoirgaon Lagga of Jhatvandi, 
45 | Kurigaon.- 
46 ) Gwalkot Liggé of Korigaon. 
47 | Majgaon Lagga ditto. 
48 | Koti ditto 
49 | Munikban Lagga of Mirchoré. 
50 | Riuli Laggao of Sunérgaon. 


51 | Tbapla ditto 
52 | Saundal alies Kalén Lagga of Sunargaon. 
53 | Kandéré Lagga of ditto. 
Ranelsyun .., sa 64 | Semlya Lagga of Bhandaldu, 
55 ) Kolu. 
Bangarhsyin sa 56 | Bamangoon Laggs of Délmi, 
67 | Garh. 
Gagwarsyin ia 68 | Harsdr (gunth). 
Kandwélsyin a 59 } Churtu. 
60 | Bedulé Lagga of Churtu. 
Kapholsyan on 61 | Néi. 
62 | Pokhri. 
Néndaleyin ie 63 | Ghuret Laggé of Pokhri. 
Sitonsydno ... ots 64 | Silri Lagga of Naugaon. 


65 | Jékh (gunth). 
66 | Setyané alias Bairdgné Laggs of Chopra. 
67 | Airéri. 

68 | Baboli Talli and Malli, 

69 | Phuldngaon Laggé of ditto. 

70 | Dbandkuréli. 

71 ' Chharpoloté Laggé of Kuirdli. 


Pargana Chandpur. 


Chauthén ... aes 72) Kapholgson Bichls Lagga of Bhairgson. 
mee | 73 | Kimauj Legga of Bagdyélgaon. 





( 89a ) 
APPENDIX XI. 
List of villages in which proprietors had no khudkaésht in 1862,—(continued). 


Number 








Name of patti. of Names of villages. Remarks. 
village. 
eA oa Se 
doe PA et ee 
1 2 3 4 
pe 
| 
74 | Kusréni Logga of Bagdyélgaon 
75 ) Dandnkhil Logga of Dang, 
76 | Dumunikot. 
97 | Ghimdyé Lagga of Dadoli. 
78 | Tolyin Lagga of Jainti. 
79 | Diug Lagga of ditto. 
80 | Gwalkhil Lagga of Kéudaj, 
81 | Daulyo Laggan of Misaun, 
82 | Jandriya Mallé Lagga of Masaun. 
boo ons 83 | Chaproli Leggs of Buransi. 
Chopefo 84 | Dumlot Lagga of Bajwér. 
85 | Gherué. 
86 | Chaplori Lagga of Mankoli. 
Lobbs ses oe 87 | Hulenkot Lagga of Bavusir. 


88 | Bhanotgaon ditto 

89 | Ségon Seré ditto 

90 | Buadiydé Sem. 

91 | Musaun Laggé of Kothar. 

92 | Melchaunri. 

93 | Talgaon. 

94 | Gaithi Lagga of Sidoli. 

95 | Baunlu Seré (Guuth). 

96 | Gwar Walla Lagga of Sunék. 

97 | Beri Talli. 

98 | Purnaun Lagga of Bagoli. 

99 | Sirpé. 
100 | Ghatoréd Lagga of ditto. 
101 | Dalydné Lagga of Jakhet. 
102 | Kheti Lagga of Kirsal. 


Pargana Chaundkot. 


Rénigarh ... ve 


Silt ses wee 


Taili ase 


érsyi 103 | Magyadhdra Laggd of Kandai. 
aera 104 Bhedmoli Tasco? Khatytn. 
105 | Dhur Lagga of ditto. 
Jaintolsyan... te Jakholu Lagga of Jaintoli. 
i igé Ubot. 
Kimgaddigad 108 | Khyanks. 
Maundéreytin i 109 Gadai. . 
Mawalsyun .., is 110 | Suri Laggs of Itosi. 


111 | Kuirdli. 

112 | Kirkhu Lagga of Kota. 

113 | Sirund Lagga of Musdsu. 

114 | Budoli Lagga of Séson. 

115 | Chaunra Lagga of Khair. 

116 | Dalmané Lagga of Malkot. 
117 | Naula Lagga of ditto. 
118 | Mathcbauri Lagga of Kameri. 


Pinglapakhé a 


Ringwarsytin 
Pargana Dasault, 
Nil, 
Pargana Dewalgarh. 


Bachhausytin sea 119 | Gadkona Lagga of Tenti. ; 
120 | Kathnitgaon Lagga of Saidalgaon, 
121 | Naugaon Lagga of ditto, ‘ 
122 | Sunfon. 1 
123 | Mahargaon Lagga of Suudon. 1 
124 | Bard. 
125 } Rautiya, 
126 | Ghandiyal. 
127 ) Kyfrki Ungga of Ghandiyal. 
128 | Swinserd. 
129 } Sumerpur. 
180 | Palibo Tagga of Phérkot, 
331 ) Papartoli. 
142 ] Khandgaon with its Laggza Banskot Sera. 
133 | Khandkhil. { 
134 | Sénukar with its Lagga Salmi. 
135 | Nangaon Lagga of Silkhold. | 
136 | Miloi. 
137 | Barsuri Laggan of Mila. 
on 138 | Saidal Lagga of Koti. 


Pargana Ganga Saldn, 


Chalansy dn... vee 


Dbanpur re 


Ghurdorgaytin ve 


Kanddrsydn oe 


Kathilsyan... 





Ajnir 139 , Judé Raulyal. 
140 | Moni Akra. 
141 | Délmila Lagga of N&li Chhoti. 


142 | Kakhola Lagga of Badoli. 


234 
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APPENDIX XI. 


List of villages in which proprietors had no khudkdsht in 1862—(continued). 


a 


Name of patti. 


Karaundi Walla 


Langtr - 
Mallé Dhéngé ove 
Tallé Dhangi we 
Malla Udepur mn 


Bichlé Udepur 


Talla Udepur 


Bangarayin 
Dhaundyilsyin 
Gujra 


friydkot ... te 


Number 


of 
village. 


2 


143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
187 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 


Names of villages, Remarks, 











Dumgaon Leggs of Sil4 Bangaon. 
Patli Logga of Badel. 

Khojari Lagga of Bakhrarigraon, 
Kola Laggn of Dyisa. 

Bhaisogi Lagga of Hatnur. 
Kétal Lagga of ditto 
Kanddsi Lagga of Kaindé. 
Mangroli. 

Burénsi Laggo of Mangroli. 
Matharé Lagga of Snundal, 

Bani Lagegs of Guil. 

Kandwan. 

Manjaphé Lagga of Kaindal. 
Kyér 


Gujraré Lagga of Dhaikhdél, 


Nail ditto, 

Kumarth, 

Jémligaon, 

Malli Gundi Lagga of Ranchula. 
Mila Lagga of ditto. 


Kund Lagga of Koto Tallé. 


Pargandé Malldé Saldn, 


164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 
173 
474 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
185 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
193 
194 
195 
196 
197 
193 
199 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
208 
209 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
216 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 





Babté Lagga of Jiwai. 


Narsing. 

Bhondar. 

Kolainkhind Wallé Lagga of Bhatiya. 
Duéka Tandolé Lagga of ditto. 
Debtakakhet. 

Batula Lagga of Debtékikhet. 
Jamandhar. 

Birkhet Lagga of Jamandhér. 

Sirkhet ditto. 


Kinét Mallé. 

Kindét Tallé Lagga of Kindt Malla. 
Koltinkhand Palla, 

Kalkhobiy4. 

Manjiéré Tallé. 

Maleti Laggsa of Manjiaré Talls. 
Manjiér4 Malla Lagga of ditto, 
Manjiiré Palld. 

Batulé Talla Lagga of Palla. 
Utiré Mallé, 

P&tol Malla, 

Patol Talla Lagga of ditto. 
Barkhet Mallé Lagga of ditto. 


Barkhet Talla ditto. 
Bhitakoti Lagga ditto. 
Darkalinko ditto. 
Jagdei Lagga ditto. 


Malla Chaur Lagga of Parsoli. 
Asnin Lagga of Parsoli Walli. 
Kotéki Piujoli Lagga of ditto. 
Saindhari Zamin ditto. 
Barat Lugega of ditto. 
Parsoli Palli. 

Pinjoli Walli Lagga of Parsoli Palli. 


Chaitakidhér Walla ditto, 
Chaitakadhér Palli ditto. 
Kathaitgaon Laggao of — ditto. 
Kdékaun Malla ditto. 
Saindli Malli. 

Utiré Talli Logga of ditto. 


Saindli Talli, 
Bablydni Lagga of Saindli Talli. 


Sunbarma. 
Kékaun Talla Lagga of Sunbarmé. 
Kochyfr Lagga of ditto. 


JyGndilyin Lagga of ditto. 
Aaon Palla Lagga of ditto. 


Kharkoli Lagga of ditto, 
Maindoli Lagga of ditto. 
Koté Lagga of ditto. 


Pinjoli Walli Lagga of — ditto. 
Bhatyéra Laggé of Bhaun, 
Talkandai Lagga of Pipli. 


Pipaldhér ditto. 
Kuina ditto. 
Worfgid ditto, 
Asnct Poilé Laggo of Asnet Walld. ~ 


ee A 
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APPENDIX XI. 
List of villages in which proprietors had no khudkdsht 1m 1862—(continued). 


Number 
Name of patti. of Nomes of villages. Remarks, 
village. > 
eS 
1 2 4 





Ce 
Kolighl ... ii 221 | Kotgaon Lagga of Gurindé, 
222 | Patoli Lagga of Gadri. 
Khatli as 223 | Bhuinchilam with Jhalon, 
224 | Bawésd Malla, 
225 | Bawésé Talla, 
226 | Chair, 
227 | Chauri. 
228 | Chandoli Talli. 
229 | Dhoulkholi Wallé and Pallé. 
230 | Dhaunr. 
231 | Khetu Lagga of Dhaunr. 
232 | Rangchal Lagga of Dhaunr. 
233 | Ghorpalé Mallé, 
234 | Ghorpilé Talla. 
235 | Guin Talla, 
236 | Jamri with its Lagga Chaturi, 
237 | Mabarkhola Lagga of Kanda, 
238 | Kotild. 
239 | Kamdai, 
240 | Langirbdngi. 
241 | Maithéné. 
242 | Mahddeo Sain. 
243 | Naugaon. 
244 | Néo. . 
245 | Ranihdét Lagga of Néo. 
246 | Matkundé Lagea of do, 
247 | Dhiséni Lagga of Péli. 
248 | Timli ditto, 
249 | Sili Malli. 
260 | Siroli. 
251 | Sungriyé. 
252 | Badolgaon Laggan of Sungriyé. 
253 | Tnapli Walla. 
254 | Taléin. 
Meldhir ise 255 | Simkholi, 
Sabli ‘ae ai 256 | Bhainswdré. 
257 | Bhdkand. 
258 | Bharpur Chhoté. 
259 | Chaoundlya. 
260 | Churikot, 
261 | Debogi. 
262 | Dublén. 
263 | Garkot, 
264 | Khaldhér. 
265 | Tagéon Laggé of Khaldhér. 
266 } Kunjoli. 
267 | Kotli. 
268 | Kakrord. 
269 | Lakbchounri with Kaphals4r, 
270 | Masi. 
271 | Matkundé, 
272 | Matyala. 
273 | Phorsiri. 
274 | Ratkot. 
275 | Silé Malla. 
276 | Arkondai Woalli, 
277 | Arkandni Palli. 
278 | Kolddaryéo Lugga of Arkandai Palli. 
us 279 | Chharkandai. 
280 | Bhainswiré Lagga of Deokandai. 
Taldin Py 281 | Masmoli. 
282 | Dydrari Talli, 
283 | Sileé Logga of Matgal. 
284 | Padydérgaon with Haipadhir, 


Pargend Ndgpur. 








Saindhar 


Raliphat Mall& oes 285 | Chaundi. 
286 | Kberdé Lagga of Chaundi. 
Kéliphat Talla bee 287 | Bhatwéri. 
288 | Péli Lagga of Bhatwari. 
289 | Pédyan ditto. 
290 | Khadgaon ditto. 
201 | Baret. 
292 | Dungar Logga of Baret. 
293 | Jala ditto. 
294 | Daulé. 


295 | Butolgaon Lagga of Gabingaon. 
296 | Kensili Lagga of Molikansili. 

207 | Paunlyakundlya Legga of Phegt, 
298 | Singor. 
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APPENDIX XI. 
List of villages in which proprietors had no khudkdsht vn 1862,—(continued). 


a 
! 











Number 
Name of patti. of Names of villages. Remarks. 

village. 

—— — ee ee te 
1 2 3 4 
| —__ee—e—— 

Maikhandé nes 299 | Gair Malla Lagga of Tirjugi. 
Négpur Malla vk 300 | Bamyélé. 


301 | Nagar Tanged. 
302 | Bhadwakuri Lagge of ditto. 
; 303 | Tilpbariya Lagga of Pilang Chatolé. 
Nagpur Bichla on 304 | Vora Talla Lagga of Bijrakot. 
305 | Pithdtoli Lagga of Bangthal. 
306 | Kandai Bajeta Lagge of Guniyalé. 
307 | Khél Lagga of Jaurasi. 
308 | Talgad Lagga of Jarmwar. 
309 | Kujani Lagga of Kandai. 
310 | Pangroli Lagga of Kimothd, 
311 | Léogali Lagga of Kunjisd, 
312 | Karchhuné Mallé, 
313 ] Mahargaon. 
314 | Kolra Rikhwari Lagga of Mastgaon. 
315 | Maydani. 
316 | Mathyané Lagea of Semi. 
317 | Tameri. 
Négpur Talla sis 318 | Belé. 
319 | Khurda Lagga of Bela. 
320 | Barsil. 
321 | Chaund. 
322 | Bhairgaon Lagga of Dhérkot, 
323 | Bhainegaon Lagga of Khatiydné. 
324 | Chéamak Lagga of Kothgi. 
325 | Darmwari Leggo of Kamera. 
326 | Kéndé Lagga of Kydri. 
327 | Simalgaon Lagga of Lodlé. 
328 | Thalasi Lagga of Syind. 
329 | Pola Lagga of Syupuri. 
330 | Tilbérd. 
331 | Maithané Lagga of Tilbérd. 
332 | Gund Bhuter ditto. 
333 | Timend. 


Pargane Painkhanda. 


Painkhanda Tall rf { 334 | Inré Lages of Bargaon. 
335 | Gaunkh Lagga of Silang Marwéré. 


Pargana Talla Saldn. 


Badalpur Mallé an | 336 | Khandwari Lagga of Badin. 
337 | Bansu, 
$38 | Dbundoli Iagga of Kota Malla. 
339 | Pasta ditto. 
340 | Syalni ditto. 


341 | Maliré Bar4 ditto, 
342 | Jhangoriya —dttio. 
343 | Gherwaé Talla Lagga of Toli. 


844 | Chinéri Laggan of ditto, 
345 | Malird ditto. 
Badalpur Talla ins 346 | Mohargaon Lagga of Bhainsward. 


347 | Toamergaon Lagga of Bhainsward. 
343 | Ronorgaon Lagga of Majola. 
349 | Jabori Lagga of Matdli. 
350 | Liunthé Lagga of ditto. 
351 | Paja'ngaon Lagga of Sidbpur. 
Bijlot Walla we 352 | Dauri Zamin. 
Bungi yee veh 353 | Bawani. 
354 | Guniyé. 
355 | Gaolf Talla. 
356 | Gajkhola. 
357 | Kamdnd Pallé, 
358 | Chilsun Lagga of Kamand Palla. 
359 | Betildung’ Laggs of Kuménd. \ 
360 | Maheli Walli. 


Kauriyé Palla or 361 |} Kura with Lagga Dhtri, 
; 362 | Khundoli Lagga of Majing. 
Painoo oe aes 363 | Hitoli Lagga of Barkhet Talla. 
364 | Garkot Lagga of Anet. 
Silé Mallé ... asi 365 | Bhnirgaon. 


366 | Bhadéli Wall4, 

367 | Dhndali Palla Lagga of ditto. 
368 | Gajwaré Logga of ditto. 
369 | Byénsi Lagga of ditto. 
370 ) Bhénkot ditto. 


ec 
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APPENDIX XI. 


List of villages in which propristors had no khudkésht in 1862— (concluded). 






Names of villages. Remarks, 


















871 
372 
373 
374 
375 
376 
377 
378 
379 
380 
381 
382 
383 
384 
385 
386 
387 
388 


Fatepur Tallé Lagga.of Bhaddli Wallé 
Chopr4 Lagga of ditto. 
Saknyéni Laggd of ditto, 
Dhird ditto. 

Dandit ditto. 

Borgaon. 

Lohathal Lagga of Dhangsun Tallé and Malla, 
Beduli Lagga of Dhargaon. 

Réimkégaon Lagga of Diil. 

Jadydna, 

Kaldhung Lagga of Jadyina. 

Dhara Wallé Lagga of Majolé. 

Almora Laggs of ditto. 

Sendi 

Dhaunr Lagga of Sendi. 

Aita Lagga of Sendi. 

Silet. 

Tonlydrd. 



















E, K. PAUW, C.8., 


—~ In charge of the Settlement. 
APPENDIX XII. 


Comparative table of prices in standard seers per rupee. 





























Year, Wheat. Barley. (seco: Mandwa. Remarks. 
1 4 5 6 
S. ch, S. ch. S. ch. S. ch. 
1862.., si a: a 23 0 23 4 18 0 35 4 
1863... i ae os 28 0 33 8 18 8 37 4 
1864... oF a ‘ie 19 4 24 8 15 0 2412 
1865... ee ae a 13 12 27 4 12 4 21 0 
1866... si ia ie 17 8 20 8 13 8 23 8 | 
Average ae ens “ie 20 5 27 10 15 7 28 6 | 
1867... Ae ai vie 13 8 15 0 12 8 18 4 
1868... we aa vis 21 5 18 8 18 4 19 12 
1869... és ie ide 22 0 26 4 15 0 28 8 
1870... Pe ‘ai i 17:14 24 8 14 0 asa 
1871... ie a ii 18 3 22 7 12 6 ate 
Average a ay ne 18 10 21 5 14 7 22 3* | & For throe years. 
1872... oan ss oa 15 8 18 11 1 2) 
1873.,, os Si ae 17 12 19 5 14 9]! | 
1874... we mh i 17 12 18 14 3 9}! { 
1875,,. iia see A 22 22 12 15 5 | 
1876 ., i wad a 18 0 22 0 14 Siig 
Average vs He . 18 3 20 5 13.12 || 3 
1877. te a aa 13 15 36 10 10 3 |) 
1878... te ae sae 13 5 15 5 815 | 5 
1879... ve - ee 147 18 5 11 12 62 | 
1880... fs on ne 1Go1 19 1 wz 5/68 
1881... vo ms ue 18 14 20 11 13 2|| g | 
Average oe on ve 15 5 13 0 11 4/75 | 
1882... ii iss es 22 8 25 13 16 7 | & 
1883... tie i ee 20 4 21 11 15 11 || * | 
1884,,, ee wie ae 15 5 18 8 12 13 
1885... ia a mh 16 12 20 8 ll 9 
1886... one a 3 15 15 19 11 ll 0 
Average ie de vee 18 2 21 4 13 8 J 
1887... wh ie se 15 10 20 6 2 5 22 9 
1888... ay a aie 14 2 18 4 ll 5 20 1 
1889... 7, iat ot 7 4 20 4 12 21 23 3 
1890.,, ai vee ean 147 18 1 ll 3 21 0 
1891... cas i i 12 9 1G 11 9 2 16 9 
Average - oe et 1413 18 12 11 3 2011 
1892.,, wa oe ba 9 6 12 12 6 13 12 9 
1893... i ie fs ll 4 13 4 9 0 16 14 
“1894. oe ie Ks 12 12 18 0 8 0 19 0 
1895, oa is ia 10 0 16 4 7 0 16 6 
Average ae ose uns 10 13 15 1 711 16 3 


ce SS 
E. K. PAUW, C.8., 


In charge of the Settlement, 
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APPENDIX XIII. 


Statement showing monthly rainfall since 1862 at the various raingauge stations in the district 
of Garhwdl. 
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APPENDIX XIII. 


Statement showing monthly rainfall since 1862 at the various raingauge stations in the district 
of Garhwél—(continued). 































































































































April. May. June. 
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1866 wf] la bal iw fo. z eB eee A ; . - 42} 4H uw. | ou we de 
1867 we |) CUB): SUL sees Il ade se 27; se wo fae P deo} Soh w. } ou 3 si 
1868 we} 1G 18 da Ba la, 17] 1:9 “ 20) 27, we fo a nt 
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APPENDIX XIII. 


Statement showing monthly rainfall since 1862 at the various raingauge stations in the district 
of Garhwal— (continued). 
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APPENDIX XIII. 


howing monthly rainfall since 1862 at the various raingauge stations in the district 
of Garhwél—(continued). 
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APPENDIX XIII. 


Statement showing monthly rainfall since 1862 at the various raingauge stations in the District 
of Garhwaél—(concluded). 
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1 ge rope 

1862 es sis ‘a a ae 48°6 Lae 
1863 x is re si es 511 ‘ 
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1895 tee eae wee ia 7 62°75 35°90 46°66 u 

_— 

Total are 1,659°78 1,241'80 74964 v 

Average | 4962| 3652/5312 
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APPENDIX XIV. 


Statement (2) showing the charges incurred in settlement operations in the district of Garhwal 




















3 Total amount 
3 expended Preparation of 
2 Items. up to end of records, 
2, August 1896, 
be 
) 
1 2 3 4 
Res. a p. Bs. a. p. 
Settlement Officer, 3rd 3,150 0 0 ae 
Salaries gmdes 
; Settlement Deputy Collec: 28,642 9 9 18,949 3 1 
tor. 
Total salaries eo» {31,792 9 9 18,949 3 1 
Fixed es- Clerks on Jess than 17,726 3 1 8,000 5 7 
tablish- Re. 200. 
ment. Servants and guards 1,316 12 7 666 12 7 
Tempora- Clerks esi es 1,08,648 1 5 86,683 5 11 
ty estab- 4 | Servants . 267 0 0 267 0 0 
lishment. Extra tour establishment, 299 1 9 27613 8 
Field Superintendents 2,085 0 0 2,085 0 0 
Variable § (Peshkars). 
establish- Field Amins 2,175 15 4 2,165 15 4 
ment. ( Outdoor servants Mir. 1,703 12 6 1,703 12 5 
dhas, 


Total establishment ... 

















¢| Travelling allowance of 6,355 2 10 4,129 0 0 
Allowan- officers, 
ces. Travelling allowance of 2,070 14 0 1,060 5 0 
establishment. 
Total allowances... 8,426 010 5,189 5 0 
Cost of instrumente and 10415 0 10415 0 
Supplies their repairs. 
Sea Charges for the services 8,731 6 4 3,687 6 4 
vices. of process of the Settle- 
ment Department. 
Job work 1,252 12 3 1,252 12 3 
Total supplies and ser- 5,089 1 7 5,045 17 
vices. — —|——— 
(| Country stationery 15,340 0 2 13,101 11 7 
Purchase of tents wee 489 11 10 489 11 10 
Carriage of tents 9,441 9 8 4,865 8 O 
Purchase of office furni- 1,173 111 1,016 12 11 
ture. 
Telegram charges ios 35 4 0 23 4 0 
. Postage charges 671 5 6 223 10 
Contin- 4 Cash postage and registry 333 2 3 175 9 O 
gencies. charges, 
Miscellaneous contingen- 2,870 3 7 1,738 2 7 
cies of fixed establish- 
ment, 
Miscellaneous contingen- 232 8 0 207 8 O 
cies of field establish- 
\ ment. 
Total contingencies ... | 30,586 1411 | 21,841 4 11 


Grand Total on 





Settlement office building 


Grand Total ow» | 2,19,516 














1,34,221 14 7} 1,01,849 1 6 











9 8| 162,274 0 1 /18,387 15 10 





Asseasment. 
Extra Deputy | ———_________ 
Collector’s 
Court, i OF cadastrally pies 
surveyed ‘i rally 
pattis, i 
Be 
| 
5 6 7 
—_ 
Rs. @ p. Rs. a. p. | Bs. a p 
av 3,150 0 0 ne 
9,693 6 8 ig on 





_—_—_—_——-___ 
— 


9693 6 8| 3,150 0 0 us 


4225 3 6| 650010 0 on 
650 0 0 “ai si 
oe 20,247 3 3| L717 @ 3 
a 224 1 2 
a a 10 00 





ee | 


4.875 3 6 /25,770 1 4 /1,727 8 3 


—_——— | — | 








a | i mn | | pe 


1,866 2 10 ne 360 0 0 
704 9 0| 30600 2 
2.57011 10/ 306 0 0| 380 0 0 

: - 4400 

* 4400 

124 810] 188615 9| 22612 0 

98612 0| 2,639'5 8| 950 0 0 
ne 166 5 0 ie 
200 10 0 0 

1231 6} 30030] 200 

1223 6/ 13059! 1600 
ms 1,192 1 0 Se 

sis ‘is 25 0 0 

1246 910] 6255 4 21,241 12 0 

35.481 5 61|3,373 4 3 

95.481 5 6/93,373 4 3 
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RESOLUTION. 
REVENUE DEPARTMENT. 

Dated Allahabad, the 8th December 1898. 


READ— 


Letter from the Joint Secretary to the Board of Revenue, North-Western Provinces and Oadh, 
No. 3412N., dated 13th October 1898, submitting, with the remarks of the Board, the Final 
Report on the Revision of Settlement in the Garhwél District, by Mr. E. K. Pauw, LC.S., 

together with the review of the Commissioner, Kumaun Division, thereon, 
OssERvaTIONS.—The district of British Garhwal (as distin- 
guished from the Native State of Garhwal or Tehri) lies between 
north latitude 29° 26’ 10” and 31° 5'0” and east longitude 78° 12’ 0” 
and 80° 6’ 20”. It occupies an area of 5,471 square 
miles, and lies between Hundes or Thibet, the Tehri- 
Garhwal State, and the British districts of Bijnor, Almora, and Naini 
Tal. Excepting the narrow strip of country at the foot of the hills 
known as the Bhadbar, and a few valleys in the sandstone formations 
between the Himalaya proper and the plains, the 
whole area of the district consists of deep gorges 
and steep hillsides. In no place is there an unbroken stretch of so 
much as a square mile of even approximately level land. The height 
above sea level ranges from 1,000 feet to 25,660, and the variety of cli- 

mate is consequently very great. 


Paragraph 1. 


Paragtaph 2. 


The excellent maps appended to Mr. Pauw’s report exhibit clearly 
the physical configuration of the district. 


For administrative purposes the district is divided into eleven 
parganas and 86 pattis, some of the latter being 
very minute. Out of the vast total area of 5,471 
square miles, only 451 are cultivated. The Bhutia parganas forming 


the northern portion of the district consist mainly of huge mountains 
and glaciers. 


Paragraph 12, 


2. The population is said to number 407,818, giving a density 


esnes: of nearly 903 to the cultivated square mile. 


About twelve-sixteenths of the cultivated area are held by the 
proprietors, three-sixteenths by tenants with rights of occupancy 
under local custom, and one-sixteenth by tenants-at-will. 


3. The food crops produced in the district are, for the most part, 
locally consumed by the inhabitants, who are 


largely dependent for their subsistence on other 
sources than agriculture. 


Paragraph 31, 


( 2 ) 


The pilgrim traffic trade with Tibet and the Bhabar, cattle 
breeding, labour in the reserved forests, and 
domestic service in the hill stations—all contribute 
to the prosperity of the GarhwéAli. 


Paragraphs 25—81, 


The people are quiet and peaceful, crime is almost unknown, and, 
except in the towns of Srinagar and Kotdwara, and certain places on 
the pilgrim route during the busy season, the services of regular police 
are not required. 


The Lieutenant-Governor and Chief Commissioner is glad to read 
Mr. Pauw’s testimony to the growing prosperity of the people, in 
spite of the increased assessments of the last two settlements. 


The mass of the people, it is said, live in greater comfort, not to 
say luxury, than at any previous time, the general 
rise in the standard of comfort being visibly 
expressed by the marked improvement in the construction of dwelling 
houses. 


Paragraph 78, 


4, Rent-rolls, such as are universal in the plains, are not main- 
Commissioner's para. tained in hill villages, and there are few true rents. 
BEBE Be: The Settlement Officer, therefore, could not pre- 
tend to work out an assessment based, in the ordinary way, on a fixed 
proportion of agricultural assets. His endeavours were rather directed 


Paragraph 102, to the fixation of an equitable quit rent with 
regard to all the circumstances of each village. In pursuit of this 
"Paragraph 90, object, Mr. Pauw spared no labour or fatigue in 


the necessary work of inspection, and the Lieutenant-Governor and 
Chief Commissioner agrees with the Board of Revenue that the results 
of such conscientious, minute, and skilled enquiry may be accepted 
with confidence. 


5. The experiment of introducing an elaborate system of 
Parograph 83, and Cadastral survey into the villages of unso- 
POeE eee phisticated hillmen may now be admitted to 
have been a costly mistake. Owing to that mistake, the cost 
of the operations has been very high, nearly 54 lakhs, or about 
eleven times the annual increase of revenue obtained. Except 
two whole parganas (Dasauli and Painkhanda) and parts of two 
others (Badhan and Nagpur), the district was cadastrally sur- 
veyed at enormous cost. The cadastrally surveyed portions cost 
Rs. 5,30,448, the area surveyed being approximately 952 square miles, 
while the portions which were spared the elaborate cadastral survey, 
the assessable area of which was 39 square miles, cost only Rs. 3,373 to 
settle. The incidence of cost was Rs. 657 per square mile in the former 
case, and Rs. 86 in the latter. A cadastral survey for fiscal purposes is 
useless, unless annual records are kept up, and the maintenance of such 
records is impracticable in Kumaun. The total enhancement to be 
obtained by the revision of settlement had been determined prior to the 
commencement of operations, and consequently no pecuniary benefit 
could be obtained from the costly procedure of the cadastral survey. 


( 3) 


For practical purposes the rough and ready methods followed in the 
tracts which were not cadastrally surveyed (paragraphs 108—112 of 
Mr. Pauw’s report) were as effective as the more elaborate methods 
adopted in the cadastrally surveyed parganas. 


Sir Antony MacDonnell notices with satisfac- 
tion the high praise bestowed by the Settlement 
Officer on the work of the Survey Department. 


Paragraph 137. 


6. The lessons in regard to settlement work in the Kumaun 
Division to be learned from the experience of the Garhwal Settlement 
are summarized in the fifth paragraph of the Board’s letter, with which 
the Lieutenant-Governor and Chief Commissioner concurs. Instruc- 
tions in accordance with the principles enunciated have lately been 
issued by the Board, with the approval of Government, for the settle- 
ment of pargana Shor, in the Almora district. 


7. His Honor agrees with the Board that the settlement now 
made should run for thirty years, and is pleased accordingly to 
sanction it for the term of thirty years, subject to the amendment of 
the settlement engagements concerning the furnishing of supplies, 
referred to in paragraph 6 of the Board’s letter. 


8. Mr. Pauw’s lucid and well written report will continue to 
be for many years the standard work of reference for all inform- 
ation concerning the Garhwal district. 


The Lieutenant-Governor and Chief Commissioner has much 
pleasure in expressing his agreement with the opinion of the Board 
that Mr. Pauw has performed his difficult duty with uncommon 
industry and ability. 


OrpER.—Ordered that a copy of this Resolution be forwarded 
to the Secretary to the Board of Revenue, North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh, for the information of the Board. 


J. O. MILLER, 


Chief Secy. to Govt., N.-W. P. and Oudh. 


